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Book=-buying 
and Borrowing 


Some books are not enough to put on your 
library shelves. Obviously these are the books 
to borrow. Others, however, are too valuable to be 
forgotten after reading. These are the books to buy. 


SOME BOOKS TO BUY: 
LATER LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR. Edited by 


Lapy STRacHEY of Sutton Court. With 2 Coloured and 

24 other full-page illustrations and many drawings in the 
text. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

A further volume of the delightful characteristic letters to Lord Carlingford 
and Lady Waldegrave, continuing the correspondence from the year 1864 to 

the painter’s death in 1888, 

MARTIN LUTHER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By 
Arruur C. McGrrrzrt, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

Dr. McGiffert’s ‘‘ Martin Luther and his Work” is the most important 
biography of the great reformer that has been written in English. ‘lhe work 
of a distinguished scholar and keen student of Luther's time, it takes account 
of all the results of recent , and deals with discriminating judgment 
wit’ the man and his period. 


MASTERS OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM. A Study of 


Personal Forces. By T. H. 8. Escorr, Author of “Society in 

the Country House,” &. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

“ Mr. Escott has performed his task right well; journalism at last has found 
its fitting historian.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

INDIAN AND HOME MEMORIES. By Sire Henry 
Corton, K.C.8.1. With 21 illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

The author records in this volume the reminiscences of a long and varied 
career. 

THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS. By GuaiirimMo 
FERRERO. With 50 illustrations from photographs and 
drawings by CasTaranx, Tapema, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

The distinguished Italian historian makes the most dramatic period of 

Roman history live again for modern readers in this scholarly and interesting 

work to which a rare picturesqueness is imparted by his emphasis on the 

personal elements. 

GOOD CHEER. The Romance of Food and Feasting. By 


F. W. Hacxwoop, Author of “Inns, Ales, and Drinking 
Customs of Old England,” &c., &c. With a coloured frontis- 
piece and 24 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. [Inland postage 5d. 
This book is a storehouse of gastronomic lore, dealing with the foodstuffs of 
all nations and the culinary practices of all ages, the whole enlivened by 
literary references and anecdotal illustrations. 
' HE CANADIAN ROCKIES. NEW AND OLD TRAILS. 
a By Arruur P. Coueman, Ph.D. F.R.S., President of the 
Alpine Club of Canada, Professor of Geology in the University 
of Toronto. With 3 Maps and 41 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth 12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 
Probably no living explorer has traversed more of the Canadian Rockies than 
Mr. Coleman, whose passion for the mountains has led him among them for 
many summers since 1884, During these years he and his parties have travelled 
in very possible way—by canoe and raft on turbulent rivers, and with Indian 
pories or on foot through thousands of miles of new and old trails in wild 


mountain valleys. 
BEYOND THE PIR PANJAL. LIFE AMONG THE 
MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS OF KASHMIR. 
By Ernest F. Neve, M.D., F.R.C.S. (iSdin.) With a Map 
and 60 illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 12s 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 5d. 
The Pir Panjal is a serrated ridge with snow-capped peaks which bounds 
India on the north-west and separates it from Kashmir. The pages of the book 
are strewn with descriptions of wild mountain scenery and of the exquisite 
Alpine flora of the Himalayas, Several notable climbing expelitions are 
recorded in detail, and the work derives — accuracy and intimacy from 
the fact that Dr. Neve has resided in Kashmir for the past quarter of acentury, 
SOUTH AMERICA TO-DAY. By Grorces CLEMENCEAU, 
formerly Prime Minister of France. With 8 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 
The work of one of the most brilliant of European politicians and writers, 
‘@ s book is likely to command wide attention, 


THE CHANGING CHINESE. By Epwarp ALswortH 


Ross. With more than 100 illustrations from photographs. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

The first up-to-date, authoritative interpretation of the Chinese people, based 
on first-hand observation—the harvest of ten thousand miles’ travel. 

FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN. By Harry A. 
Francx, Author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World.” With a Map and more than 75 illustrations. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, 8¢. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

The author of that now famous book, ‘‘A Vagabond Journey Around the 

World,” has produced another fascinating record of travel in his “ Four 

Months Afoct in Spain,” 


TILE MAN-MADE WORLD: OR OUR ANDROCENTRIC 


CULTORKE. By Cuartorre Perxins Gitman, Author of 
“Women and Economics.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 4d. 
This volume seems likely to arouse widespread discussion. It is an absorb- 
im.:ly interesting study of a human problem of vital importance, 


On Sale at all Booksellers’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adeiphi Terrace, London. 




















DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW Booxs 
~ASURVEY OF THE OREATIVE ART OF THE Woata— 
The Works of Man. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPps, 


Selecting some of the great periods or creative ; 
art of the world, the author ie endanvousel, to Goan m Ge 
them the distinguishing qualities, limitations, and inte of “sa 
of the races which produced them. —— 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


~~ AN INTERESTING VOLUME OF LIGHT Essays ~ 
The Critical Attitude. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


“Mr. Hueffer is distinguished rather for his vigour and 


brilliancy of thought than his persuasiveness of manner 

His two papers on ‘ English Literature of To-day’ contain much 

excellent observation and criticism. The best work in the book is 

to be found in the essay on Modern Poetry, which contains both 

an admirable thesis and some charming imagery.”—Athenzum, 
Bound in Buckram. Sq. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, ; 





A NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 


The Roadmender. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. With Eight Coloured Plates 
reproduced from Oil Paintings by E.W. WAITE. Mounted 
with Decorative Borders. The text has been reset for this 
Edition. Cover design in gold. Extra cloth, gilt top, in box 
7s. 6d. net. ‘ 

*,* A Large Paper Edition on imitation hand-made paper 
also is issued, limited to 350 copies. With Illustrations, mounted 
on vellum and borders in gold. Bound in white buckram, in slip 
case, 15s. net, 

The various editions of “The Roadmender” as follows are still 
supplied. Crown 8vo. Illustrated by Line Drawings, 5s. net ; velvet 
calf yapp, 5s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, with designed 
End-papers, 2s. 6d. net. 


s =. 
Pilgrim Man. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “The Diary of 
a Modernist.” Dedicated to “The Roadmender” and all 
Travellers who lift up their eyes unto the hills. Feap. 8vo, 
with designed End-papers, cloth, 23. 61. net (postage 3<.), 
[Uniform with “ The Roadmender.” 
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A NEW BOOK OF ANIMAL LIFE BY 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, 
Tilustrator of “The Kindred of the Wild,” &c. 


Under the Roof of the Jungle. 


A Book of Animal Life in the Guiana Wilds. With 60 Full- 
page Plates and many other Drawings from Life by the 
Author. Uniform with Charles G. D. Roberts’s “Kindred of 
the Wild,” “ Red Fox,” &c. 6s. net. 


A Year of Strangers. 


Sketches of People and Things in Flanders, 
Italy, Russia, and Persia. 


By YOI PAWLOWSKA [MRS. BUCKLEY}. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


The Library of Art. 


VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
25 volumes now Ready. 


Each book is the work of a recognized authority, and is for the 
time being the final judgment of the highest critical opinion. 
Future discoveries may render the volumes incomplete, but 
periodical revision will ensure the series keeping abreast with 
modern study and research. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE SCHOOL OF FERRARA By Epmonn G. Ganpyen, MA. 
MICHAEL ANGELO (new revised edition) By Sim CHARLES Ho.rorD 
THE SCHOOL OF SEVILLE By N. Sawrswact. 
A Full Description will be sent free on Application. 
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BRITAIN ACROSS THE SEAS—AMERICA.® 
Mie. BRADLEY has had a very difficult task iu perform in 
writing “A History and Description of the British Empire in 
America.” The book is intended to be a standard account, 
from the first beginnings to the present day, not only of 
Canada and Newfoundland, but also of all the other British 

sessions on the land and in the waters of the New World, 
including the West Indies and even the Falkland Islands. 
The writer is conscious of the difficulty of dealing adequately 
in moderate space with so wide a subject, and his preface 
largely disarms criticism of unavoidable omissions and of 
treatment “ with a broader brush than precise history is 
acenstomed to use.” 

With this reservation he has been successful in producing 
acomprehensive and valuable book. That a book from his pen 
would be interesting and well written goes without saying 
and in dealing with Canada he is handling a subject on which 
he is an expert and has written much and well. This part of 
the book—by far the larger part—is a masterly summary of 
the past history and the present conditions of the Dominion 
possessing one special and conspicuous merit. This merit 
consists in his having, as will be gathered from the preface- 
put in their right place incidents or chapters in Anglo 
American history which until a few years ago had been so 
overlooked or minimized as to vitiate the whole perspective 
The Whig view, which was for generations the received view 
in this country, of the relations between England and the 
present United States in war and peace was, to put it bluntly, 
that all the wrong was on the side of the English and all the 
right on the side of the Americans. Canada and Canadian 
history suffered from this distortion of the truth. Mr. Lecky 
in his history of the eighteenth century did much to create a 
saner estimate of the past, and American historians of 
the modern school are so much at pains to do justice to 
England that it seems ungracious to labour the British side 
of the case. But the fact remains that, if a general historica 
sketch of the British Empire in America is to be a true sketch, 
much must be made of certain events and certain men of whom 
comparatively little has been made in the past. Such events, 
as is pointed out in the preface, are the episode of the United 
Empire Loyalists and again the second war with the United 
States, the war of 1812. Such a man was Guy Carleton, Lord 
Dorchester. Mr. Bradley gives full space, but by no means 
too much, to the Loyalists ; and after reference to Acadia and 
Wyoming, he writes, using the broad brush but with excusable 
bitterness: “But the tragedy of the American Loyalists 
dwarfs these things into insignificance, and yet in the Mother 
Country it is almost forgotten; nay, it is absolutely for- 
gotten” (p. 166). Where would Canada stand to-day if it 
had not been for the coming of the Loyalists into Ontario 
and the Maritime Provinces? And where is there to be 
found a finer story of suffering patriotism? “British Canada 
was not founded by ordinary wilderness winners or by the 
mere humdrum industry of persons from England or Scot- 
land intent on bettering their condition” (p. 185). It was 
founded by the United Empire Loyalists. Yet from the 
Whig point of view they were on the wrong side, and there- 
fore were more or less dropped out of history. 

The Loyalists were in large measure the heroes of the war 
of 1812, and the war of 1812 was the aftermath of the War 
of Independence. But it was a war in which both England 
and the United States were half-hearted, and which neither 
nation cared to keep in mind. It has therefore, like the 
Loyalists, been largely consigned to oblivion, remembered, 
if at all, rather by the“ futile naval duels” (p. 247), which Mr. 
Bradley rightly dismisses in a few words, or by the burning 
of Washington and the battle of New Orleans, which were 


,_ Britain Across the Seas—America: A History and Description of the British 
a ‘n America, By Arthur Granville Bradley, London; Published by the 
‘onal Society, (12s. 6d. net.] 


remote from Canada, than by the fact that it was essentially 
the national war of Canada, which went far towards making 
the Canadian nation. Mr. Bradley puts this war in its right 
place, and he shows sound historical judgment in emphasizing 
that it was mainly a war of Upper or British Canada. The 
skirmish of Chateauguay was of value as evidence that “ the 
French and English had fought side by side against a com- 
mon enemy for their common country” (p. 247); but, taking 
the war as a whole, the French Canadians played little part in 
it. Not the least notable result of the war was that it gave to 
Upper Canada historical landmarks of men and places to set 
against the absorbing historical interest of the Province of 
Quebec. It was while Lord Dorchester was Governor of Canada 
for the second time, and at his instance, that a mark of honour 
was ordered by the Council at Quebec to be put upon the fumilies 
who had adhered to the unity of the Empire, whence dates 
the title of United Empire Loyalists. Of all the great names 
in British overseas history none is greater than that of Lord 
Dorchester; and yet, as Mr. Bradley, who has written his 
biography, tells us, “ the very name of Dorchester is unknown 
to the average Briton” (p. 208). He served England at her 
worst time and on the scene of her misfortunes with high 
nobility of character and conspicuous success. He saved 
Canada, and had he been trusted by Ministers at home and 
been given full powers, the War of Independence might 
conceivably have had another issue, for he alone on the British 
side had a personality which might have made headway 
against Washington. In spite of this, possibly because of 
this—for from the Whig standpoint he should have been a 
failure—his name is hardly known in this country except to 
those who value Canadian history as it should be, and it is to 
be hoped some day will be, valued. 

Mr. Bradley’s introductory chapter is very good, showing 
that the English were not really a sea-going people prior to 
the sixteenth century; and that, as Mr. Doyle has pointed 
out in the first volume of the English in America, the era of 
British colonization was quite distinct from the era of 
British maritime adventure, whereas in the case of Spain the 
period of exploration and settlement coincided. Mr. Bradley, 
too, does justice to the British colonial policy of the 
past, based on the necessity of making provision for 
the cost of Imperial defence, and to the Navigation Acts. 
He reminds us—and we need reminding at the present 
time—that at the time of the War of Independence the 
Ulster Protestants in America were, from memory of English 
policy in Ireland, “to a man against the Crown” (p. 129); 
while, to make two references to Canada at the present 
day, he points out well how the agricultural development 
of the North-West promoted the commercial development 
of Ontario, and he explains very lucidly the position of 
the French Canadians in the British Empire. “The French 
Canadian’s attachment to the Crown is irrevocably provided 
for him by circumstances; he has, in short, no alternative” 
(p. 346). He might have found space in his closely packed 
book to mention the great Count Frontenac, as he mentions 
the fort called by Frontenac’s name; and similarly on 
pp. 186-7, when referring to the Six Nation Indians in con- 
nexion with the War of Independence, while he speaks of 
Brantford, he makes no notice of the famous Mohawk leader, 
Joseph Brant, from whom that place derives its name, and 
who played as conspicuous a part in the War of Independence 
as Tecumseh played in the war of 1812. On p. 300 Stoney 
Point is written for Stoney Creek. On the same page respon- 
sible government in Nova Scotia is made to date from 1846, 
whereas, on p. 173, 1840 is given as the date; and on p. 343 
the population of Montreal is much understated at 300,000. 

Outside Canada the book is open to more criticism, even 
when allowance is made for want of space. Newfoundland 
receives rather scanty treatment. For instance, John Guy, 
the Bristol merchant, who formed the first permanent settle. 
ment in Newfoundland, is omitted, although the tercentenary 
of his settlement was celebrated last year. Recent treaty 
arrangements with the French and the great arbitration with 
the United States at the Hague last year, both of vital import- 
ance to Newfoundland, seem to pass unnoticed. But it is in 
dealing with the West Indies that Mr. Bradley can most be 
criticized, largely, it is true, because it is impossible to give 
an accurate account of the West Indies without going into 
details, and general statements are therefore misleading. For 





instance, on p. 384, we read that of all the West Indian 
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islands and provinces “Jamaica and Barbados stand out 
absolutely by themselves, not merely because all the rest are 
more or less replicas of one or the other, but because they have 
been by far the most important, populous, and productive.” 
This statement would have been more or less true in the 
eighteenth century before we had acquired Trinidad and 
British Guiana, but it is not true now. Trinidad and 
British Guiana are not replicas either of Jamaica or of 
Tarbados, and it is many years since Barbados has been more 
important than either Trinidad or British Guiana. On 
pp. 416-7 Tobago and Trinidad are together linked geogra- 
phically to the Windward Islands, though “ having altogether 
another story.” On pp. 421-2 the two islands are more 
correctly differentiated from each other, Tobago being rightly 
called “the most southerly of the Windward Islands”; but 
the plain fact is not stated that Tobago was both geographi- 
cally and politically one of the Windward Islands, but has 
for some time past been politically incorporated with Trinidad 
as one of the wards of the United Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago. On p. 418 we have the general statement that 
a clear majority of the “white population of these Wind- 
ward Islands were French.” ‘This is not true of St. 
Vincent or Tobago. The arrangement is sometimes faulty, 
as on pp. 433-7, where we are taken from British Honduras 
to the Bermudas, then to the Falkland Islands, then back 
to the Bahamas, and here is a sentence, on p. 394, which 
seems to have been hastily written: “But the other kind 
of proprietor, who bore none of the burden and beat of 
the day, and merely regarded his unseen territory—lightly 
bestowed on him, perhaps, for favours possibly question- 
nble—as a milch cow, the whole proceeding was anomalous.” 
There are various rather notable omissions. For instance, the 
Virgin Islands are not mentioned by name on p. 413, though 
they form one 0° the presidencies or political units of the 
Leeward Islands Federation, which Barbuda does not. Nor 
does there seem to be any mention of the Turks and 
Caicos Islands, although the name of a smaller dependency 
of Jamaica, viz., the Cayman Islands, finds a place (p. 413). 
Trinidad, whose population is much understated at nearly 
200,000, seeing that in 1991 it had over 255,000, is not 
eredited with its notable mineral resources, the pitch lake 
and oil. Nothing appears to be said of the new birth of 
cotton in the smaller islands, which has largely regenerated 
them, and which they owe to the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture and its late héad,Sir Daniel Morris. In connexion 
with the Falkland Islands, South Georgia might have been 
mentioned as of some importance for the whale fisheries of 
the Far South. But the most conspicuous omission, in view 
of the general scope of the volume, is that no reference 
seems to be made to the growing relations between Canada 
and the West Indies, emphasized as they have been by the 
recent Royal Commission to consider the subject, of which 
two members of the late Dominion Government were mem- 
bers. On the whole it must be said that Mr. Bradley is not 
nearly so much at home in the West Indies as he is in Canada; 
but none the less the broad brush is very effective in his 
sketch of earlier West Indian history and in the contrast 
which he draws between the West Indian planter of the past 
and the North American colonist. 

The book is admirably printed, and the maps and illus- 
trations are both useful and ornamental. 





JULIUS CAESAR.* 


Dr. SIHLER is Professor of the Latin Language and Literature 
in New York University. He is alsoa prolific author; and in 
the preface to his Caesar he enumerates thirteen other works for 
which he is responsible. Tooneof them, Test/monium Anime, 
he reprints thirteen laudatory advertisements. We have to 
reproduce Mr. Sibler’s spelling of “anime” in quoting bis title, 
though we protest as we do it; and we should have more 
confidence in his judgment if his Latin spelling were correct. 
His present volume is described more fully in the title-page 
as “a critical biography, with a survey of the sources; for 
more advanced students of ancient history, and particularly 
for the use and service of instructors in Cesar.” The 
origin of his book, he says, “was in the lecture-room of my 
graduate students”; and, except the first two chapters, the 








work “is here presented substantially in the form 
sequence of the lectures.” We can thus judge at the sa 
time of Dr. Sibler in his workshop, and of the Latin Sed 
which is provided by him for the University of New York m 
Dr. Sibler professes to be a detached and an impo: 
biographer. He claims that his “lectures were reassy 

grapher. is “lectures were reared Upon 
or constructed out of the ancient sources as their oa 
material.” For this good intention we commend him wh 
and we associate ourselves with his protest against the a“ 
frequent popularization and modernizing of ancient histo 
and of its heroes. At the same time we should haye ae 
comed a great deal more than we find of the form, spirit, and 
manner of the old writers whom Dr. Sibhler accepts for his 
authorities and models. Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Velleing 
Paterculus, Lucan, Suetonius, and, not least, Caesar himself 
whatever their failings in some respects, all knew how to write 
well. They are all full of distinction and of charm. Th 
are all artists of a high, and some of the highest, onder 
Of these qualities in his teachers Dr. Sibler has not been a 
proficient pupil. He may, indeed, have kept within their 
literal statements; but he gives us only disjecta membra in 
his reproductions, from which the life and finish haye 
departed. It is well, no doubt, to avoid every taint of 
sensational modern journalism in dealing with the ancient 
world; but it is not necessary, in consequence, to be dull 
and slovenly: “Serpit humi tutus nimium.” We cannot 
help saying that Dr. Sihler’s volume is heavy and common. 
place, and its faults cannot be attributed altogether to its 
origin; because there is no difference in style between the 
first two chapters, which profess to be “ entirely recast and 
rewritten,” and the remainder of the volume, which is a 
substantial reproduction of the lectures. 

Besides these general defects there are many blemishes in 
detail, of which we can enumerate only a few. To “antagonize” 
instead of to “oppose” is a needless eccentricity. Marius 
is said to have been not “socially democratic,” when it is 
meant that he was not democratic in his personal tastes 
and his matrimonial connexions. Metellus “Pins” should 
presumably be “Pius.” “Cinna was defeated and quit the 
soil of Italy”; “ Now Caesar quit and marched” : these are, 
at any rate, not our current English usage. Repristination for 
restoration, electicism for eclecticism, Ariovist for Ariovistus, 
are not to be commended; and to describe Cicero as “a 
cultural enthusiast” is to read that correct and opulent master 
of phraseology in vain. 

While Dr. Sikler is thas lax and reprehensible in his own 
way of writing, he is severe and even morose to some of his 
modern predecessors. There are six pages of sour criticism of 
Mommeen, some of which may be half true, but most of it 
seems to us hard, and therefore unintelligent. He does, how- 
ever, strike ata real and a too prevalent blemish in Mommsen 
when he accuses him of an “artificial modernity achieved by 
clothing those remoter figures with the political dress of 
yesterday.” The expression is no doubt faulty, but the 
principle is sound, and, as Dr. Sihler points out, such history 
must be as ephemeral as the fashions and politics on which 
it relies. Very cordially also do we endorse Dr, Sihler's 
judgment of Ferrero. “The much heralded Ferrero is master 
of this vicious historiography : he gives us a ‘ Tammany Hall’ 
of Rome. These parallels glibly established are simply per 
formances of literary audacity.” 

Froude is even more severely handled than Mommsen; 
but the whole account of him is a tissue of injustice, 
prejudice, and inaccuracy. Dr. Sihler talks about Froude’s 
“fellowship in Exeter Hall.” Evidently he has not learnt 
enough about Oxford to distinguish between Exeter College 
and the hall of the college in which Froude’s Nemesis of Faith 
was burnt; not “ officially,” as Dr. Sihler says, but by an 
ardent Fellow. “A man who can glorify Henry VIII. can do 
anything,” Dr. Sibler adds. It is clear that he has not read 
Mr. Pollard’s Henry VIII., which more than justifies 
Froude’s English history, nor does he appear to know 
Mr. Herbert Paul's Life of Froude, which is not only & 
brilliant vindication of its subject, but the most damag- 
ing exposure that has ever been written of Froude’s 
detractors. “One cannot,” says Dr. Sibler again, “ smooth 
one’s periods at sixty, become a classical scholar over 
night, and occasionally dip into a very considerable 
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mass of classical historiography.” Now Froude’s interests 
and pursuits were not limited to the classics. He never 
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professed to be an expert in minute scholarship; but no 
one can dispute his competence to read and under- 
and the best Greek and Roman literature. ; And as 
to his English writing, it is not for Dr. Sihler to gird at one 
of the ablest and most virile prose authors of the Victorian 
age. “ But to go on to the end,” Dr. Sihler says, enumerating 
Froude’s faults, “ would be like counting the pustules on a 
small-pox patient.” This way of speaking may be tolerated 
in the University of New York, but let us assure Dr. Sibler 
it will not be accepted either bere or in the historic seats of 
arning in his own country as good literature. And with 
this elegance we may take leave of him in his literary capacity, 
commiserating those who have to read his thirteen other 
productions, and expressing our dissent from his thirteen 
eulogists. Lest, however, some careless reader may mistake our 
meaning, let us say with all the emphasis at our command that 
no one need suppose that we imagine Dr. Sihler’s manner of 
writing history to be typical of the best or even of the average 
scholarship of America. The United States in her chief 
universities has scholars and professors of the highest repute— 
men worthy of all honour in their profession, and as incapable 
of his ineptitudes as are the teachers of Oxford and Cambridge, 
of London and our Provincial Universities, or of those of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

As to Caesar himself, it is difficult to know what Dr. Sibler 
really thinks. He condemns all those historians who praise 
Caesar, but he does not leave us with any precise notion of his 
own verdict. Few things in history and literature are more 
sur ious than the changing views of different generations 
about Julius Caesar. Much as we admire the eighteenth 
eentury, we think its view of Caesar was grievously, and 
even absurdly, wrong, because it was based on a fiction. 
It assumed that the Roman Republic in Caesar's day was 
a sound and popular form of government which secured 
liberty and order, whereas it did neither. It was a narrow, 
rapacious, corrupt, and tyrannical oligarchy which ignored and 
plundered the Roman people and outraged all the provinces. 
The Roman Empire, as it was in fact, had outgrown the 
theoretical Commonwealth of Rome, with its archaic city 
government. For a century before Caesar, demagogues and 
military despots had alternately been the ruling forces. 
Nothing was ever more corrupt and inefficient than the 
Roman Senate in the last age of the Commonwealth. Italy 
itself was nearly lost in the Marsian war, and was almost 
ruined by the long disorder and misgovernment. The 
Roman conquests, and with them the Graeco-Latin civilization, 
would have been lost to the world if Rome itself had not been 
reconstructed. Caesar, at any rate, saw the urgent need of 
reconstruction. He understood some of the problems which 
had to be solved if the Roman State were to be saved, and 
to the political solution of those problems he was able to 
add his unequalled military genius. That he was altogether 
blameless and unselfish either in his private or public life 


But, after all, Julius Caesar remains* the wonder of the 
human race; on the whole, its most astonishing production : 
“the greatest man of action who has ever lived,” says 
Dr. Rice Holmes truly; the greatest probably of all soldiers ; 
and possibly not less great in statesmanship if he had had an 
equal chance. Certainly also one of the best and greatest of 
writers, as his Commentaries prove, and according to tradition 
not less great asan orator. The variety of his attainments was 
as unusual as the perfection with which he expressed them. He 
was a model of urbanity and good taste, and, above all, in 
a cruel age, a time of savage revolutions and reprisals, his 
clemency was inexhaustible. No doubt it was very largely 
the cause of his death; but perhaps his martyrdom 
was necessary to the cause for which he lived, namely, the 
eternity of Rome. Long ago, Dante judged between Caesar 
and his murderers, and competent scholarship more than 
endorses the opinion of Dante. 





THE FRENCH IDEAL.* 

FOLLOWING on that attractive book, The French Procession, 
we have The French Ideal. It is interesting to note the 
selection of names which, to the mind of Mme. Duclaux, 
represent the fine flower of French character and genius; and 
it is also curious to observe that three of the great men dwelt 
on here—Pascal, Buffon, and Lamartine—find no place in her 
former pageant, while in both books a generous space is allot- 
ted to Fénelon. Whether Mme. Duclaux sets herself to obey 
any fixed general rule in these matters of precedence it seems 
difficult to know. More probably, while guided to some extent 
by the world’s verdict as to fame in life and literature, she 
follows on the whole her own fancy. And no one who is 
familiar with the mass of her work, with all it displays of 
critical power, excellent taste, and delicate charm of handling, 
will say that she could find a better leader, 

The essays on Pascal and Fénelon are naturally the most 
important among these four that set forth the “ French Ideal.” 
The admiration of Mme. Duclaux for Lamartine rises to a 
height which will bardly be attained by English readers of 
that great poet. She places him on a level with Shelley. We 
do not say that this, for her, is the highest conceivable level, 
but that we differ from her as to the relative importance of 
the two; and this is almost the only point where her criticism 
does not seem quite satisfying. The chief literary interest of 
this essay lies in the comparatively recent discovery of the love- 
letters of “ Elvire ” (Madame Charles), the genius who inspired 
that true romantic idealism which was—and is likely to be 
again, it seems—the secret of Lamartine’s power with his 
countrymen. 

The essay on Buffon suggests by default one of the first 
characteristics of a supreme classic. Sainte-Beuve said— 
Mme. Duclaux quotes him — “Il y a quelqu’un au dix- 
huitiéme sitcle qui est un réfutateur de Pascal, bien autre- 
ment puissant que d'Alembert, Condorcet ou Voltaire: c’est 





cannot be maintained without exaggeration ; but it is more per- 
verse to hold, as Dr. Sihler seems to hold, that he was merely a 
schemer, an adventurer, making bis profit out of troubles for 
which he was largely and deliberately responsible. Of all this 


we must confess that we can find no justification from an un- | 


biased reading of the contemporary evidence. Even less can 
we hold “that the Keltic war was no imperial or political 
necessity, but rather an arena for Cwsar’s [sic] ambition.” 
With the Germans pouring into Gaul, where their settlement 
would have cut Italy from Spain, and whence they would 
soon have flooded Africa, we believe that Caesar’s conquest 


was of the first necessity for the continuance and transmission | 


of our Eurc pean civilization. Far more true, as we think, 
than Dr. Sibler’s crude prejudices are the mellow judgments 
in Pelham’s recently published Essays on Roman History, 
which we cannot commend too highly to those who wish to 


understand the problems which had to be faced by Julius and | 


Augustus, and to judge those great rulers fairly. In Pelham’s 
opinion Julius took a larger view than his successor, and 
his chief fault was, not his tyranny, nor his ambition, 
bet that he was too far in advance of his own time. What 
Julius might have done we cannot tell. 


on the most conservative lines. Neither he nor Tiberius, who 
adhered so faithfully to his methods, was responsible in any 
“7 for the later deterioration either of society or of the 
Principate, 


What Augustus did 
was to re-establish the Republic, so far as that was possible, | 


Buffon, c’est la science de la Nature elle-méme.” It is as 
| the antagonist of Pascal, as the mind “to whom Man is no 
mysterious and terrible enigma, but an animal among other 
animals,” that Georges Louis le Clerc, Comte de Buffon, 
Intendant du Jardin du Roy, takes his place here. One of 
the first of the great naturalists, his story is of absorb- 
ing interest in the advance of human kmowledge, and the 
scientific thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had little to do but to follow along the 
| path he marked out. And yet to-day the world is begin- 
| ning to see that the ideas and beliefs of Pascal—himeelf 
so great in science—are of a more real and lasting importance 
than the studies of Buffon. “ To-day, perhaps,” says Mme. 
Duclaux—and the experience of most careful observers will 
bear her out—* the mysterious universe of Pascal appears less 
old-fashioned than the majestic order of Buffon’s sovereign 
Pascal, in fact, has his place in the temple of im- 
mortal genius. Buffon may be dethroned, but as long as the 
world lasts Pascal will be among the classics. 

As to the reasons for this it would seem at first that there 
can be nothing new to say; and yet those to whom Pascal 
remains a puzzle and a mystery will find themselves consider- 
ably enlightened by Mme. Duclaux’s thorough and wide- 
embracing study. The great writer whom M. Brunetiére, 
on the strength of some of the Lettres Provinciales and certain 
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cosmos, 
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fragments of the Pensées, placed, as to style, above all the 
rest of French literature—ranging “from the most familiar 
simplicity to the highest eloquence ”—has been interpreted 
in various ways, both as a man and a philosopher. To 
Voltaire, Pascal was a sectarian fanatic; Condorcet, in his 
1776 edition of the Pensées, and André Chénier, living 
in the light of the Encyclopédie, went further, and treated 
him as a superstitious maniac; to Rousseau and his fol- 
lowers he was a vague and sentimental mystic. Chateau- 
briand and the Romantics dwelt upon his scepticism, 
and this view was carried on to our own day by Victor 
Cousin, only to be refuted by students such as MM. 
Brunschvicg, Boutroux, Strowski, Faguet, and others, whose 
writings represent the latest opinion on the subject. This 
opinion is fully given us by Mme. Duclaux. We may now see 
in Pascal, in spite of all his feverish agony of mind and many 
contradictions, something even higher than Sainte-Beuve’s 
“athlete, martyr, and hero of the invisible moral world”—a 
simple Christian fervently adoring his Lord. His sister, 
Gilberte Périer, wrote of him, “Cet homme si grand en 
toutes choses estoit simple comme un enfant pour ce qui 
regarde la piété,” and the most careful researches seem to 
prove that she knew her brother better than his contempo- 
raries or his critics knew him. There is no life in the ranks 
of European genius more worth studying than the life of 
Pascal—no life in which pathos and greatness more strikingly 
meet. 

Something of the same kind might be said about Fénelon. 
If Pascal is one of the most impressive, Fénelon is certainly one 
of the most attractive among those characters whose brain and 
heart appeal alike to the rest of humanity. He, too, as Mme. 
Duclaux reminds us in the longest of her delightful essays, 
has been a puzzle and a mystery, both to his contemporaries 
and to posterity—with this difference, that his many-sided 
nature really possessed, in some measure, something of all the 
qualities attributed to him. Pascal was aw fond simple; 
Fénelon was certainly complex: and this truth need not in- 
terfere with Mme. Duclaux’s claim for her special hero:— 

“For my part, I think that Fénelon was a pure and ardent 
spirit who, having grasped the interior secret of religion, would 
have been a saint under any dispensation—Jansenist or Jesuit, 
Catholic or Protestant, Pagan or Buddhist, Platonist or Taoist — 
proving in his own person the identity cf the deepest soul in man. 
For the soul of Fénelon was ‘un amen continuel du fond du ceeur, 
a perfect peace that passes understanding.” 

It is a satisfying conclusion, and one to which Mme. 
Duclaux has been led, not only by her own studies and 
sympathies, but partly by the “cohort of brilliant theologians 
... historians . . . critics” who lately in France have under- 
taken the happy task of “ restoring the royalty of Fénelon,” 
or of proving to a world which has never really understood 
him his claim to be called “a mystical saint... a moral 
hero... exalted by the intellectual love of God.” In his 
own day, of course, Fénelon had a large flock who followed 
him devotedly—not only of the poor, the sorrowful, and those 
who were attracted by the doctrines on which descended the 
wrath of Bossuet and Louis XIV., but of thinking men, 
politicians, and courtiers who looked to the future, to the time 
when Fénelon’s pupil, the young Duke of Burgundy, whose 
affection for his exiled tutor never failed, would be in a 
position to carry out Fénelon’s plans for the good of the 
kingdom. There*was a moment, in 1711, when the Dauphin 
died and the Duke became Louis XIV.’s heir-apparent, which 
suddenly moved Cambrai out of the desert and placed it, in 
Saint-Simon’s words, “on the direct road to everywhere.” It 
seemed likely, then, that the eighteenth century in France 
would see changes so great and beneficial as to amount to 
a peaceful revolution: “Liberty, without the chimera of 
equality; fraternity, without Cain by the side of Abel; and 
tolerance for all.” Peace, retrenchment, reform, laws binding 
on all alike, something nearly resembling Free Trade, a 
system of local government, and a complete independence, in 
temporal matters, of Rome; a practical separation, in fact, of 
Church and State. The “Tables de Chaulnes,” drawn up by 
Fénelon and his friend the Due de Chevrense, suggest what 
a kingdom France might have become under a noble-minded 
king, with the Archbishop of Cambrai as his Minister. It 
was not to be. “ Petit-Prince” died before his grandfather, 
and Fénelon’s last sad years, beautiful in kindness and in 
resignation to the will of God, were years of despair for his 
country. 





Re 

“What was Fénelon?” None of those critics who ba) 
lately studied him with so much care seem to haye prt, 
entirely positive answer. Mme. Duclaux is perhaps a little 
impatient of them all. His own seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries did him scant justice. From being reputed 
troublesome idealist, next door to a heretic, he passed to 
Saint-Simon’s definition of “un ambitieux”; and this side of 
his character was dwelt upon by M. Brunetiére. But M. Jules 
Lemaitre, the most brilliant and most readable of hig modern 
students, points out his unworldliness, and reminds us how he 
ruined his career by chivalrous faithfulness to the cange 
of Mme. Guyon. Voltaire and d'Alembert saw in him 
“the philosopher and the citizen” in their own sense of the 
words. But, says M. Lemaitre, “this philosopher was the 
most religious of men, the most devoured by the love of God. 
And this pretended forerunner of the Revolution meditated 
a rational restoration of the old French monarchy.” (therg 
saw in Fénelon little but a Utopian dreamer. But he showed 
the most practical good sense as a teacher, as well as in his 
plans for the better government of the country. 

The truth is that Fénelon will remain one of the most 
fascinating and most elusive characters in history. He wag 
a statesman, perbaps an ambitious one; he was a Utopian 
idealist, living before his time; he was in the best senseg 
philosopher and a citizen; he was both strong and weak, both 
wise and foolish; he was a religious mystic and a practical 
politician. And, besides all these, he was a noble gentleman 
and he was a saint. And yet—there may bave been some 
thing to be said on Bossuet’s side of the question, 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON SPORT AND TRAVEL* 


Mr. AFLALO’s collection Behind the Ranges makes a pleasant 
introduction to our budget of travel books. He is the 
true essayist, graceful, allusive, a connoisseur of moods 
and impressions, full of good books, and quick to 
seize wayside humours. Also, though he is modest in 
his claims, he is the true traveller, for in his day he 
has covered a vast deal of country, and he has the traveller's 
joy in new sights and strange faces. He bas fished in the 
Bosporus while the Turkish cannon were announcing the fall 
of Abd-ul-Hamid, and we should venture to guess that few 
men living have cast a line in a greater variety of outlandish 
waters. Sometimes he gives us the second-hand stuff of the 
essayist, but usually his observations and reflections are fresh 
and individual, and he talks excellent good sense about humble 
matters like food and creature comforts. We like best the 
charming paper on “Rivers Running to their Goal”= 
why, by the way, among his quotations does Mr. Aflalo not 
include the one from Rob Roy, when the travellers strike the 
infant Forth ?—the pleasant exposition of the qualities of 
mountaineering on horseback, and the “ Envoi.” Among the 
many passages cited we notice that poetry is not always given 
correctly—a small fault, but one which a second edition might 
well remove. We are grateful for one delightful quotation 
applied to the habits of irate golfers :— 
“ Miscuerunt herbas et non innoxia verba.” 

We leave it to our readers to discover the context of the 
line. 

The author of Two Dianas in Somaliland has now turned 
her steps to the Near East. Her Casuals in the Caucasus has 
all the qualities of her earlier books. It has the same light 
hearted, sometimes almost light-headed, good spirits, the same 
quick sense of humour, the same passion for wild nature and 
vivid power of description. It is a little marred, too, by the 
same uneasy desire to joke in and out of season and by the 
cumbrous form of witticism which consists in references to 
Shakespeare as “ The Immortal One” or “ The Bard.” Diana 
is such an exceller.t companion that we would implore her to 
discard tricks which should be left to provincial reporters. 
The party—Diana, a married cousin, and a soldier cousin 
began by hunting ibex in Daghestan. Then the two ladies 
went tostay with a prince in a mountain fortress, where they 
bad a variety of sport, including the chase of the ollen, the 
great Caucasian stag. These latter chapters are delightful 
‘ Bel > ms _- etiam aaa 4 , F. G. Aflalo. London: 
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porn for Diana revels in odd types of sport, and her picture 


of the outlandish castle and the deep forest-clad glens is in 
the highest degree vivid and romantic. The story of how the 


yisit ended is too good to spoil by a summary. In addition to 
the narrative of sport, there is a good deal of interesting 
descriptions of Caucasian people and manners, both in town and 
country. We like best the passages where Diana, true to her 
cult, sings the praises of the open road and the camp under 
the stars. They are good literature, if only because of the true 
passion which inspires them. ; 

Major Kennion’s By Mountain, Lake, and Plain carries us 
farther east along the great backbone of mountain which 
runs from the Caucasus to China. He toois the best of 
company. He writes vigorously and entertainingly, with a 
pleasant flavour of scholarship and an ever-present humour. 
The larger part of the book tells of sport in the curious land 
of Seistan, where for some time the author was British Consul. 
It is a dismal country, scourged all the winter by endless 
winds and parched by fierce summer droughts. Most of the 
sport was got in the Hamun, the great marshy lake where the 
river Helmund disappears. There he shot endless varieties 
of duck and organized a novel and sucessful type of 
wild-goose drive. In the stony hills, in the company 
of his hunter “ Rahmat,” he pursued ibex, and on the sandy 
flats he had good sport with gazelle, discovering two new 
species. The most interesting chapters, however, deal with 
sport in the highlands of northern Persia. In Khorassan he 
shot wild sheep, and on the north side of the Elburz range 
found the biggest type of urial he had ever met, which he 
considers a distinct sub-species. His expedition took him 
through the Turcoman country to Astrabad, and thence to the 
Caspian, and in the richly wooded mountain glens he dis- 
covered a sportsman’s paradise. There he shot the great 
Maral stag, and by extraordinary good luck killed one tiger 
and killed but lost a second. The country was the old 
Hyrcania, from which the tigers were brought for the Roman 
shows, but nowadays the beast is very rare, and Major 
Kennion’s good fortune was remarkable. 

Still going east, we cross the Indian frontier and come to 
the ground of Mr. Stebbing’s Stalks in the Himalaya. Books 
on Himalayan sport are common enough, but Mr. Stebbing 
has a quality of his own. As in his pleasant Jungle By-ways 
he is as much naturalist as shikari, and he gives us many 
delightful pictures of wild life on the Southern Himalayan 
slopes. The different types of goat, sheep, deer, cat, and bear 
are described, and the pages are adorned with a multitude of 
little line sketches by the author. He has no stories to tell of 
wonderful exploits, for he is very candid, and as often as not 
a day’s stalking ends fruitlessly. But he gives what is much 
more valuable—unforgettable pictures of scenery and weather, 
camp life, sketches of man and beast, and glimpses into the 
secrets of the wilds. The manner of writing is like the 
matter—simple, sincere, and curiously free from false literary 
artifices, 

Mr. Turner's My Climbing Adventures in Four Continents 
is inmany ways the most remarkable book in the batch. It is 
abominably written, and the spirit is far from pleasant. The 
author quotes a newspaper description of himself as “the 
most adventurous living climber,” and it is the risk of his feats 
that he glories in. It is a pity that so fine a mountaineer 
should show so little of the good taste of the craft. 
He is always desperately pleased with himself and far 
too critical of his companions. But there can be no ques- 
tion of the magnitude of his achievements. After rushing 
up the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa, he practised on the fan- 
tastic rocks of Dovedale, and was the first to traverse the 
Charmoz pinnacles from south to north. Then came his 
wonderful climbs in the Altai Mountains in winter, one of the 
most remarkable feats of solitary climbing ever achieved. 
He has already written of these at length in his Travel, 
Exploration, and Climbing in Siberia. His next expedition 
was to New Zealand, where he led the party which accom- 
plished the first and, so far, the only traverse of Mount 
Cook. Few expeditions can have been more laborious or 
more hazardous, for there are 10,000 feet of sheer climbing 
from the valley. From the first bivouac, 6,600 feet up, the 
party were at work continuously for thirty-six hours, and the 
alien were complicated by a nasty accident to the 
eader’s head. The last expedition narrated is an attempt to 
rush Aconcagua, when the author reached a height of over 





20,000 feet. Mr. Turner is a business man, who can only 
afford time to make flying rushes to the mountains in the 
intervals of his profession. Hence his achievements are the 
more to be wondered at. He is clearly a mountain gymnast 
of the first order, with endless courage and an iron nerve. 
He considers that the highest Himalayas are possible if a mam 
of the right quality is found who specially trains for the task. 
We hope that Mr. Turner’s business engagements will some 
day allow him to make the attempt. 





THE NAPOLEON OF THE SOUTH.* 

WHEN Captain Cook reached New Zealand he found it occu- 
pied by a very superior race of savages living apart under an 
elaborate tribal system. Though communists in their domestic 
economy they were perfected physically, and to some extent 
morally, by the selective influence of incessant wars. The 
Maori had no conception of a federal or a national govern- 
ment. They were always influenced by a personality, and 
the standing of a tribe depended almost entirely on the 
influence of a single man of commanding character, Such a 
man was the Maori Napoleon, Te Rauparaha. 

Born just about the time (1770) when Cook first exhibited 
firearms to these people of the Stone Age, Te Rauparaha 
shared with his Ngatitoa tribesmen the-terror inspired by the 
guns of their northern neighbours. Ngapuhi were fortunate 
enough to reside on the subtropical shores of the north, where 
the whalers first repaired for spars and flax, giving guns in 
barter. And soon Ngapuhi set at naught the traditional 
valour of Ngatimaru and Waikato, and sent their toas flying 
like chaff to the forests of the south. 

As a boy Te Rauparaha was not remarkable except for the 
circumstance that he had six toes on each foot. His mother 
being of Ngatiraukawa, he was not even a full chief of 
Ngatitoa. His people were few and obscure. They had no 
name in history. They had no mana, But now Te Rauparaha 
was born to them. One day Waikato entertained Ngatitoa ata 
cannibal feast, but they neglected to provide a delectable morsel 
of “man-meat ” for Te Rauparaha’s girl wife. Furious to avenge 
the insult, the young chief himself led a taua through the forest, 
sacked the Waikato fortress, and carried back to the ovens at 
Kawhia the body of the offending chief. By raids and deeds 
of valour Te Rauparaha earned the right to speak. Faced by 
the uneasy geographical fact that Waikato must obtain guns 
before Ngatitoa, he was anxious lest his people should then be 
driven into the western sea or baked in the hangis. He urged 
them to migrate southward, to establish themselves on the sea 
where the white men must come to trade, and thus build up 
anew power. Finally he won his point, and in 1819-20 he led 
a small tava of Ngatitoa, reinforced by some guns from 
Ngapuhi, on a memorable raid of 300 miles. Tribe after tribe 
went down before the ferocity and the guns of the invaders. 
One check they did receive, but it was fully avenged on the 
unsuspecting enemy invited to a feast. 

The faua returned to the north. But it was only to gather 
their wives and possessions for a permanent migration. 
Ngatitoa had seen the land of promise. To Te Rauparaha’s 
keen eye the small mountainous island of Kapiti, near the 
passage known as Cook Straits, separating the two main islands 
of New Zealand, seemed to be the key of power. Whalers 
must go there to trade. From its sheltered beach the fleets of 
Ngatitoa could harry the whole of the coasts and still protect 
their ample cultivations on the mainland. Just before they had 
set out the old chief of Ngatiraukawa lay on his death-bed, 
appealing in vain to his sons: “Can you tread in my steps and 
lead my people to victory?” There was no answer. Just for 
a moment the tribesmen stood silent. Then Rauparaha sprang 
into the circle and cried triumphantly : “I am able to tread in 
your steps and even to do that which you could not do.” 

The supreme chiefship of the two tribes was sealed. The 
migration was an irresistible triumph. Each tribe in turn 
was subjected or persuaded to launch its canoes and join the 
pilgrimage. Te Rauparaha consolidated his power ruthlessly. 
By treachery he reduced Muaupoko and Rangitane to slavery 
and the ovens. By warlike cunning and valour he decimated 
Ngaitahu and overran the South Island. By a vile compact 
with a Scottish captain he entrapped his old enemy, 
Tamaiharanui, and his wife, and brought them to Kapiti te 


* An Old New Zealander; or, Te Rauparaha, the Napoleon of the South. By 
T. Lindsay Buick, With 10 Illustrations, London: Whitcombe and Tombs, 
[10s. 6d, net.) 
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be tortured and eaten by widows of the war. Finally—but 
posterity is judging him more leniently for this—he struck 
terror into the infant English settlements by wiping outa 
strong military force sent to arrest him. 

Up to now he was the monarch absolute of half New 
Zealand. Yetso inserutably did the mana pass from Maori 
to pakeha that when three years later Sir George Grey 
pounced down upon him at dead of night, his despairing 
ery, “ Ngatitoa! Ngatitoa!” proved the swan song of Maori 
ascendancy in New Zealand. His kingdom fell absolutely 
in 1846, when he was carried a prisoner on board H.M.S. 
* Driver,’ and no Maori has since wielded such an influence. 

Mr. Buick’s volume is of intense interest, though one might 
wish to see a more generous recognition of the use of such 
authorities as the Polynesian Journal and W. T. Locke 
Travers. It is curious to note that the author does not deal 
with or even mention the picturesque legend that Ngatitoa 
carried off the body of their dead chief the night before the 
burial at Otaki and interred it in the cliff caves of Kapiti. 
It is an authentic story, and well worth investigation. 





TWO EDITIONS OF THACKERAY.* 
Ir is not difficult to decide which is the better of the two 
editions of Thackeray which are now nearing completion. 
The first place must certainly be given to Lady Ritchie’s 
edition, which is described by the publishers as definitive, and 
it is difficult to see what more could be added to it. The 
introductions to each volume throw light on the work and its 
author, and the books are well printed, not too heavy, and have 
all the original illustrations. Finally some hitherto unpublished 
matter has been added. It is not possible to speak so favour- 
ably of the Harry Furniss edition. The print is small and the 
volumes are uncomfortably heavy to hold in the hand. All 
the original illustrations are included besides those supplied 
by Mr. Furniss. These, as we should have supposed, have all 
that draughtsman’s tricks and mannerisms as well as his great 
technical ability in dealing with drawing for reproduction. But 
we must say of them thatnothing moreimpossibleas illustrations 
to Thackeray could be imagined. Thackeray when he created 
society characters always made them true to life: his lords and 
ladies, his families of less exalted rank with their dependents 
and servants, are all perfectly in keeping with their environ- 
ment. He could realize to perfection a lady or a gentleman. 
Now let us turn to Mr. Furniss’s illustrations to The New- 
comes. It is inconceivable that these figures could ever have 
made their appearance in a London drawing-room. No human 
being, let alone Lord Farintosh, would have been tolerated for a 
moment if he had squirmed himself into the attitude in which 
Mr. Furniss has thought fit to draw him. Nor does this bour- 
glass shape, of which the artist is so fond, though here less 
contorted, have the least appropriateness to the cold, prim, 
insincere Sir Barnes. Perhaps the worst of all are the 
illustrations to Vanity Fair, for in drawing Becky Sharp 
Mr. Furniss has indulged in a positive orgy. If Becky had 
looked as she is here represented, even her marvellous 
powers would have been useless, for what adventuress could 
hope to flourish with an appearance which suggests a 
combination of a heroine of melodrama in a second-rate 
provincial company and a fairy princess in a pantomime? 
There is no trace whatever, in this vulgar absurdity, of the 
brilliant and witty woman who could fascinate cosmopolitan 
nobles, worldly Guardsmen, and shrewd, close-fisted country 
squires. Vanity Fair is a book which it is an insult to 
illustrate afresh. Whatever we may think of Thackeray's 
drawings from the technical point of view, however much we 
criticise his awkward figures with large heads and short legs, 
there can be no doubt that there is a unity between the text 
and the pictures which could only arise when one mind 
created each. Thackeray was often much more successful 
in some of the minor illustrations than in those which 
are carefully worked out. Take, for instance, the picture 
of Jos putting on the frogged coat for the last time: his 
figure gives the self-importance and bustle of the occasion, 
while Isidore’s face admirably shows a baffled malignity as he 
suggests that the military apparel is at that time highly 





* (1) The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. With Biographical Introductions by his daughter, Lady Ritchie. 
26 Volumes. London: Smith, Elderand Co. ([6s. each net. }-—(2) The Harry 
Furniss Centenary Edition of the Works of Thackeray. 20 Volumes, London: 
Macmillan and Co. [£10 10s, net.] 





dangerous. This drawing in the text is a great deal better 
than the full-page illustration showing Jos on 

flying from Brussels. Thackeray was most successfy} as 
a draughtsman when portraying some whimsical incident or 
when making some absurd caricature, when sketching, for 
example, Mrs. Perkins’s guests. In all these, even in th 
most extravagant, the author’s good taste is always evident, 
and it is the want of this good taste which makes Mr 
Furniss’s illustrations so painfully discordant with the text. 
One looks with amazement at the picture which accompanies 
that delightful modern version of Horace beginning, “Dear 
Lucy, you know what my wish is.” The whole point of the 
poem is the simple life, a leg of mutton served by a parlour. 
maid. Then think of this illustration, which shows the 
poet smoking his pipe in the garden waited on by a strange 
and wonderfully bedecked creature who could have no 
possible existence except in a Parisian caf¢-chantant. As thig 
theatrical mixture of a bergére and a soubrette comes prancing 
out of the picture, the second line of the poem suggests itself 
to our thoughts at once. “I hate all your Frenchified fuss,” 
Whether novels can ever be illustrated to the satisfaction of 
the reader is an open question; but, at any rate, Mr. H 
Furniss has shown us how the process should not be accom. 
plished. If an addition must be made to the menn which 
Thackeray provided for his guests, in Heaven’s name let it 
not be Tripe and Onions. 





THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN FRANCE* 
Tus book is an ambitious and fairly successful attempt ata 
difficult end—that of reconstructing the manners of a century, 
The difficulties of so wide a plan seem almost uncongqnerable 
when we consider what arbitrary, imaginary barriers they are 
that divide one set of a hundred years from another. Some. 
times indeed, as in the case of the eighteenth century, the 
division is reasonable. The years that separate the death of 
Louis XIV. and the rise of Napoleon have a distinct character 
and a steady development of their own; they can be studied 
from one standpoint. It is very different with the century 
that begins with Henry IV. and ends with Louis XTV.’s later 
days. The France of the one was not the same world as the 
France of the other. The merry brutalities of the Béarnais 
and his Court seem to belong to a time of barbarism—a 
reaction from the false civilization of the Valois—when they 
are looked back on from the days of Fénelon and Madame de 
Maintenon. And yet, when we talk of the seventeenth century, 
the one state of manners has as much right to be considered 
as the other. 

Thus Miss Hugon set herself a long and a hard task when 
she proposed to show us the seventeenth century in France. 
It is not surprising that the book is a little confused and con- 
fusing, and fails somewhat, as a whole, in unity and 
perspective. It shows some lack of techaical skill and of 
that “choix qui fait l’artiste.” The materials, of course, were 
more than plentiful, and Miss Hugon has made the fullest 
use of them ; it is sometimes difficult “ to see the wood for the 
trees.” In spite, or perhaps because, of this the book is 
specially amusing to dip into here and there. The criticisms 
we have made do not interfere with its very real and striking 
merits. Besides being a monument of industrious study, it is 
agreeably written and full of vivid pictures of life, high and 
low, thronghout the length of the century. Etiquette at the 
Courts of the three Kings, with portraits of the typical figures 
of their reigns, is the subject of several pleasant chapters: 
Louis XIV.’s Court and surroundings have naturally the lion’s 
share of notice, but there are some very lively pages dealing 
with the Fronde, and especially with that most characteristic 
of royal rebels, la Grande Mademoiselle. The atmosphere 
of Courts and courtiers, however, is not so attractive to Miss 
Hugon as that of a lower, less conspicuous, but, as she rightly 
thinks, more important world. “It is,” she says, “in the g reat 
army of the poor ... that the chief interest of the period 
lies.” The poor and the middle classes; the inarticulate 
millions, silenced by, Richelieu after the States-General of 
1614, who worked and paid the taxes, and with whom few oF 
none of the memoir-writers of the century cared to concern 
themselves—the life of these, both in Paris and the country, 
has been carefully studied in some of the most interesting 





By Cécile Hugon, some- 


* Social Life in France in the Seventeenth Century. Londons 


time Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford, With 12 Illustrations. 
Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d. net.) 
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s of the book. Here too shine its most nobly beneficent 
figures, such as Angélique of Port-Royal, Saint-Vincent de 
Paul, and such less-known names as Madame de Maignelais 
and Mademoiselle Le Gras. 

The country life of the poorer gentry is a curious and un- 
familiar subject with which Miss Hugon deals at length and 
very snecessfully. Art, science, religion in all its aspects— 
sad how much that means in the seventeenth century !— 
education, literature, manners—nothing is left out. <A 
pedigree of the Houses of Bourbon and Condé, a chronological 
table of events, an historical introduction, an excellent index 
aad bibliography, should make the book valuable to those who 


read not for amusement alone. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 
—_—>——— 
PETER PAN AGAIN.* 

WE are very grateful to Mr. J. M. Barrie for bringing Peter 
to closer quarters. We have known and loved him, many of 
us, across the footlights, but here we have him under our 
very eyes. It is not so much for the children among Peter's 
admirers that this has been done. They, we feel sure, were 
more than content with what they had. But the “grown-ups” 
will weleome Mr. Barric, and Mr. Barrie is at his best 
interpreting the “ Never, Never Land” to them, telling them 
some more not only about the inhabitants of that delectable 
region but about Mr. and Mrs. Darling. Who will not rejoice 
to hear of the latter that her mind “ was like tiny boxes, one 
within the other, that come from the puzzling East: however 
many you discover there is always one more”? As to Mr. 
Darling, we were never quite sure that Mr. Barrie was fair to 
him, and we are still in doubt. He behaves very handsomely 
in the last chapter, but then he is not permitted to have even 
known of the innermost box in Mrs. Darling’s mind. On the 
whole we think that Mr. Barrie’s attitude to him and fathers 
in general is that they are a necessary but unimportant part 
of creation. Then there is the inevitable end. Wendy grows 
up. Peter, for whom time does not exist, forgets to come for 
several years, and then, never dreaming of change, returns 
to find a different Wendy. Mr. Barrie knows how to do these 
things, but he has never done better than this—Peter sobbing 
on the nursery floor and Wendy, who has forgotten how to 
comfort him. Of course we are not left with this tragedy. 
Jane, Wendy’s daughter, is to take her place, and so on, while 
children are “ gay and innocent and heartless.” Perhaps we 
feel that there could never again be quite such another as 
Wendy, but we are conscious that this would certainly not be 
Peter’s point of view. 





BAYARD.f+ 


SomMETIMES we can hardly help thinking that Bayard was 
born a little after his time. He would have been more in 
place a century, even two centuries, before the days to which 
he actually belonged. The minds of men had begun to move, 
but he was not even faintly touched by the movement. It is 
almost a surprise to find that he was born eight years after 
Erasmus, and that when he died, in 1523, Luther had defied 
Kaiser and Pope. He did not trouble himself about such 
things. The spear, blunted for the tilt yard and sharpened 
for the battle, was all the world to him. As for another world, 
he left that to his confessor. But this may seem out of place. 
Mr. Hare has a fine story to tell, and he tells it well. Pierre 
Terrail came of a family which, says his biographer, 
“did not rank amongst the great and wealthy nobles of 
the land.” Wealthy it was not, but it ranked itself with 
the best, with the “scarlet nobility,” as distinguished 
from the parvenus whom Louis XI. so plentifully ennobled. 
He was one of eight, and it is characteristic of the time that 
four of them were provided for in “religion.” Pierre, the 
second son, chose the profession of arms. He had an excel- 
lent start in the household of the Duke of Savoy. Six months 
later the Duke transferred him to the King, Charles VIII. 
At seventeen he was a squire, at twenty a knight. Then came 
his first active service, for the distinctions of his early years 





mm Peter and Wendy, By J, M. Barrie. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
5 ee ‘ae of Bayard, By Christopher Hare. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 








were won in the tournament. He accompanied King Charles 
in the Italian expedition of the year 1494. For a time 
all went well, but when the tide turned Bayard showed what 
he was worth. At Fornovo, where Charles won a victory of a 
sort, he covered himself with glory. Then follows a story of 
brilliant achievement, of which we happily possess a detailed 
account from the pen of a humble friend, who was content to 
be known to posterity as the loyal servitor. These with other 
records Mr. Hare has utilized with excellent results; he has 
had, too, good help from Mr. Herbert Cole’s illustrations. On 
one point we venture to differ. The commonly accepted 
story is that as Bayard lay dying on the battlefield of 
Belgrasso the Constable de Bourbon, who was in command of 
the Spanish army, paid him a visit and expressed his sorrow. 
Bayard reproached him with his desertion of the King and 
exhorted him to return to his allegiance. The Constable 
endeavoured to justify himself—he had been treated very 
badly—but took no offence. Mr. Hare pronounces this story 
to be “most improbable,” because the two had been intimate 
friends. Surely if the two did indeed meet, the knight 
“ without fear and without reproach ” could have used no other 
language. 





THE POST OFFICE.* 


Mr. Bennett does not give, and is doubtless right in not 
giving, much space to the history, properly so called, of the 
Post Office. The contents of his volume are better described 
by his sub-title, an “ Account of the Activities of a Great 
Government Department.” The present is so large, so full of 
absorbing interest, that we do not care to spend much time in 
looking back at the past. Of course, as a contrast, a glimpse 
at this past is impressive enough. Here is an example. In 
the days before penny post almost all letters were paid for 
on delivery. This process involved two difficulties. The post- 
man was delayed in collecting the money, and he was tempted 
to appropriate some of it before handing it over. These were 
partly met by the practice of allowing business houses of 
good repute to pay the main office. The writer of this 
notice remembers that his father, a London solicitor, 
had a monthly account for letter postage. How unthink- 
able that is now! This same penny postage was not 
established without difficulty. The champions of the old 
system predicted a heavy loss, and for a while they seemed 
to be right. The first year showed a deficit of more than a 
million pounds. It was this that seemed to justify the 
Government of the day in dismissing the inventor of the 
system. “Britannia presented Rowland Hill with the sack,” 
as John Leech put it in his famous cartoon. But the loss was 
soon recovered. The net revenue now paid into the treasury 
is about five times the maximum reached under the old system ; 
and yet there has been another considerable remission of 
charge, in that four ounces now go for what was once de- 
manded for half an ounce. The writer of this notice calculates 
that this was for him nearly equivalent to a penny in the 
income tax. Next to the penny letter change should come the 
postal order. The money order is not quite a hundred and 
twenty years old (October Ist, 1791). For fifty odd years, 
however, it was carried on by private enterprise, though under 
Government sanction. But the money order is a somewhat 
complicated transaction, and the postal order, which is prac- 
tically a kind of paper money, supplied a great want. Last 
year more than a hundred and twenty-five millions 
were issued, and the commission received was £483,421. 
To this amount should be added no inconsiderable sum for 
orders destroyed or lost and for fines on orders presented 
after time. The writer, if he may obtrude himself once more, 
paid on one occasion a fine of thirty shillings on two £1 orders 
which had been mislaid. The Savings Bank Department, 
though not less useful to the public, is not so successful as a 
producer of revenue. At one time it was a loss, and the 
question of reducing the interest was seriously considered. 
At present, with Consols paying £3 4s. per cent., the accounts 
must be nearly balanced. No inconsiderable sum, it must be 
remembered, pays no interest, the total, ¢.c., of all the accounts 
under £1 and the money paid in or withdrawn during the 
course ofa month. The telegraphs are a considerable loss; 
it is hardly too much to say that the Government was swindled 
in some of its purchases. It is to be hoped that the same 





* The Post Office and its Story. By Edward Bennett. London: Seeley, Service 
and Co. (5s. net.) 
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story of financial failure may not have to be told of the 
telephones. 
The serious matter of the book is frequently relieved by 


what we may call comic interludes. There are the stories 
of queer addresses found on letters and parcels. One of 
these was “Mr. Richard Funerals at Shortest Notice, 
Mile End”; another, “Messrs. Hair Cut by Machinery.” 
Some receivers hold the Post Office responsible for their 
correspondents’ mistakes. So an aggrieved gentleman writes: 
“Enclosed find wrongly addressed envelope which was sent 
after I had given my correct address to you.” <A spinster 
lady, who lived at the “ Haven,” was much annoyed that her 
residence was called the “Harem.” This was on an official 
letter, and it certainly looks as if some humorous official had 
had to do with it, possibly the same who, on a child’s letter 
addressed to “Santa Claus, Chimney Corner, Heaven,” wrote, 
“Try Edenbridge.” The sense of humour seems to be want- 
ing in some of the complainants. So a lady received a letter 
purporting to contain a pair of wndressed kids, size 6}, colour 
black finish, but actually filled with a Montreal newspaper. 
She pointed out that the gloves had evidently been abstracted 
at Montreal ; the Office had the pleasure of suggesting that 
if she looked into the newspaper she would find two black 
figures of undressed children. The money business gives rise, 
as might be expected, to not a few strange applications. 
A gentleman, who has lost a P.O. order and is asked to give par- 
ticulars, is very indignant. “ Why this humbug?” he writes. 
“TI want my money.” Another had bought a performing dog 
on the strength of an advertisement, found that it was a fraud, 
and wanted the Office to refund. Depositors in the savings 
banks are sometimes puzzled by the word “stock.” A farmer 
wanted the Office to buy cattle for him, and a lady, asked 
whether she would not invest the surplus of her account, 
replied that her garden was already full. This is a most 
entertaining as well as instructive volume. 





The Sermon on the Mount. With drawings by Alberto Sangorski. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—The illuminations are rich in 
colour, well designed, and generally pleasing. The figures and 
faces we do not greatly admire. To be quite frank they have a 
somewhat effeminate look. 


Peeps at the Heavens. By the Rev. James Baikie. (A. and C. 
Black. 6s. net.)—Mr. Baikie tells us about familiar things, and 
does it very well. Nothing could be clearer, for instance, than his 
explanation of how eclipses come about. He even gives a new 
touch to things now and then. How many of our readers know 
that the Chinese see in the moon-face a monkey pounding rice? 
How many have seen the moon maiden, with her long hair floating 
behind her, on p. 41? Miss Constance Baikie’s representation of 
her is well worth looking at, as, indeed, are all her plates. Then, 
again, is not this a new idea about Mars? Let us suppose that 
the canals are, indeed, great irrigation works—what then? The 
planet, indeed, is called after the God of War, “but its people 
must be, not only great engineers, but the most peaceable people 
you can imagine ; for, you see, they cannot afford to quarrel with 
their neighbours for fear that the water supply will be stopped.” 
This is a very delightful book on a subject of inexhaustible 
interest. 

Mechanical Inventions of To-day. By T. W. Corbin. (Seeley, 
Service and Co. 5s. net.)—As a matter of fact a book with the 
above title could be brought out every six months. Nor would it 
be an exaggeration to say that by the time the non-expert had 
digested one volume he would find one of the ingenious machines 
in it had been practically consigned to the scrap heap. Mr. Corbin 
knows what he is about, and his selection is a good one, if it is 
impossible to avoid the strong family likeness which all books 
treating of machines bear. He writes well and conveys much 
information that is useful in grounding a student in general 
mechanical knowledge. He gives inventors, by the by, some 
excellent advice in his last two pages. After pointing to the fleet 
of obsolete warships off Portsmouth, and reminding us of the 
ingenuity spent on them and their armament thirty years ago, he 
asks inventors to devise means of relieving men from such labours 
as that of the stoker on a steamship or a miner working ina 
shallow seam of coal. No man, he says, ought to have such work 
to perform as that of the stoker in these enlightened days, and who 
will disagree with hin? 

The Sunset of the Heroes. By W.M. L. Hutchinson. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 5s. net.)—The “ heroes” are the chiefs who fought 
in the Trojan War. A prologue tells the story as far as the death 





a 
Cyclic poets, the continuators of Homer. We have the coming of 
the Amazons—is there any authority for putting Penthesilea, on 
horseback ?—the deaths of Memnon and Achilles, the contest for 
the arms of Achilles, the story of Philoctetes, the taking of Troy, 
the adventures of Teucer, Helen in Egypt, with the strange tale 
of the Trojan phantom, and the slaying of Agamemnon. Al] these 
tales are well told. We would rather not have had the lato 
legend of the invulnerability of Achilles. Homer knew nothing 
of this, for he tells how Asteropeus wounded him oy ths 
wrist. 

Plutarch’s Lives for Boys and Girls. Freely retold by W. I, 
Weston. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Weston hag 
taken twelve of the “ Lives,” dividing the choice equally between 
Greek and Roman worthies. His selection is, we think, judicious, 
For a book of this kind it is well to take the best-known characters, 
Mr. W. Rainey furnishes sixteen spirited drawings in colour, 


Stories from the Arabian Nights. Retold by Laurence Housman, 
with Drawings by Edmond Dulac. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, 
net.)—The stories are “ Ali Baba,” “The Magic Horse,” “Tho 
Fisherman and the Genie,” “The Prince of the Ebony Isles,” and 
another less familiar. Mr. Housman’s way of telling them is all 
that could be desired, and Mr. Dulac’s drawings are admirably 
characteristic. We are inclined to think the “Arabian Nights” 
rather “ strong meat for babes,” but if we are to have the dish we 
could not have it better prepared. 


Captive Royal Children. By G.I. Witham. (Wells, Gardner, 
Darton and Co. 6s.)—The first and longest chapter in the book 
tells the story of the younger children of Charles L., including the 
deaths of the Princess Elizabeth and Prince Henry—it is strango 
how the best of the Stuarts died in early youth. Its precedence is 
justified by the interest of the story and by the fullness of our in- 
formation. After this we are taken back to earlier times and read 
about Arthur of Brittany, Llewellyn, the last Welsh Prince of 
Wales; James I. of Scotland, the “ Princes in the Tower,” i, 
Edward IV.’s two sons; the Earl of Warwick, Lord Courtenay, 
“a great name with no heart at all”; Princess Elizabeth, Lady 
Jane Grey, and—perhaps the most interesting, as certainly the 
least familiar of alli—the fate of the Pole children, children of Sir 
Geoffrey Pole. All are effectively told and well furnished with 
illustrations. Carefully read, they should add largely to the 
reader’s knowledge of English history. 


Adventures among Hunters and Trappers. By Ernest Young, 
B.Sc. (Seeley, Service and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Young has gone farand 


wide in his search for materials for his book. There are old stories 
of adventure and there are new—the list of acknowledgments in 
the preface shows that no pains have been spared in collecting 


recent examples. This is as it should be, for some of the books 
thus made to contribute are not likely to come in the way of the 
ordinary reader, and we are taken to all parts of the world as 
we follow these men of adventure. We see the North American 
trappers at work, a special chapter being given to the beaver. 
Then we go to sea in search for whales and seals. 
see the bear hunted in Siberia and the elephant in India and 
Ceylon. The elephant chapter is followed by one of the most in- 
teresting in the book, as it is both full of excitement and has a prac- 
tical connexion with every-day life. It is the story of how animals 
are taken to stock the zoological gardens of the world. Much of 
it comes from Beasts and Men, by Herr Hagenbeck, of Hamburg. 
An article by Captain Duquesne in Fry’s Magazine is also utilized. 
It would not be easy to beat the story of how a lion was caught in 
a net or the more tragic tale of the rhinoceros. Here a young 
animal was secured, but at the cost of a Kaffir’s life; the mother 
rhinoceros could not be got out of the pit. The lion was caught 
without loss. And here comes in a curious device of modern 
science. Morphine was injected into the creature’s body by 
hypodermic syringe and reduced him from a furious rage into 
unconsciousness, The general result of this treatment is that 
whereas four out of five of the captured animals used to die from 
the effect of their furious struggle for liberty, the loss is now on’y 
one in ten. No wonder that the black man wonders at the white 
man’s magic. 


A Compleat Sea-Cook. By Frank T. Bullen. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Sea-cooks have somehow not a good name. It 
is not a distinction to have one in a family tree. Mr. Bullen seeks 
to rehabilitate them; at least he shows us a very good specimen. 
John Royds is not a faultless hero. It is not Mr. Bullen’s habit 
to have such people on board the craft which he mans. He does 
not mince his words when he describes the filth and brutality of 
a forecastle, while he makes it quite clear that his strongest words 
are quite inadequate to the occasion. John Royds comes to him- 
self under influences which Mr, Bullen never fails to recogn'2°; 
thenceforward the story moves on a higher level. On board the 


Later on we 





of Hector; then we have various scenes which we owe to the 


‘Millie Driver,’ his last ship, John becomes a good man and, 
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what does not always follow as a matter of course, a good cook. 
We shall not anticipate the working out of the little drama, but 
we may siy that it is well executed. In stories of this kind 
woman necessarily plays a second part; but what has to be done 
in this way is excellently done by Mary Grice. 

Us and our Empire. By Amy Le Feuvre. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This 
js quite a book of the day, the day of Scouts’ Brigades and the 
like. The boys and girls of whom we were told in Miss Le 
Feuvre’s Us and our Donkeys have now a League of Empire. They 
talk about it very much as real children may be supposed to do, 
and there are real happenings, a3 when one of the girls, half in 
mischief, half in curiosity, gives an alarm of fire to test the nerves 
of a somewhat boastful brother, afterwards making up for it by 
courageously rescuing a child from under the wheels of a cart. It 
is a pretty story with an excellent moral. 

The Captain of the ‘Waterguard”’ By Edith E. Cowper. 
(S.P.C.K, 2s. 6d.) —Miss Cowper has found an excellent subject, 
and made good use of it. Smuggling, though less romantic in 
fact than it seems in fiction, furnishes good material for a story. 
Antony Chichester, put in command of the Preventive ‘ Water- 
guard,’ determines to make his way by vigorous measures. He 
begins by surprising a smugglers’ run. His plan is to borrow a 
cart, disguise himself as a carter, follow the cart when it is seized, 
az he knows it will be, to carry some kegs of brandy, and, having 
his men in readiness, make a great capture. Some stirring adven- 
tures follow which we will leave our readers to discover for 
themselves, not saying any more than that they will come upon a 
great surprise. Mr. Adolf Thiede’s illustrations are of excellent 
quality. 

Perrault’s Fairy Tales. Newly translated by S. R. Littlewood. 
(Herbert and Daniel. 5s. net.)—We are altogether in agreement 
with Mr. Littlewood when he bids us enjoy the stories which 
Perrault either wrote or touched up without speculating whether 
Little Red Riding Hood is the crimson sunset, soon to be swallowed 
by the black wolf of night. And he helps us to do it by giving 
us this charming version of “The Sleeping Beauty,” “ Blue 
Beard,” “ Puss in Boots,” and the rest of the familiar stories, along 
with some particularly delightful illustrations, the work, we see 
from the title-page, of Honor C. Appleton.——The Tale of a Tail, 
by E. F. Mason (G. Routledge and Son, 1s.), also has some 
pleasing pictures, but we cannot say that the verses are equally 
attractive-——Stuart and Son, by May Mulliner (Bickers and Sons, 
ls.), gives some good comic pictures and indifferent verse. Here 
is a specimen :— 

“ And the Lord Mayor of whose great importance he knew 

Presented him with the freedom of the Zoo.” 

Even comie verse ought to scan somehow.——Queerie at the Pole, 
created and illustrated by J. R. Sinclair. Verses by John Lea. 
(Andrew Melrose, 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Sinclair’s pictures are humorous 
in a very grotesque way, and Mr. Lea’s verses at least run 
smouthly.——Cats at School, by Louis Wain. Verses by P. G. 
Wodehouse, M.A. (G. Routledge and Son. 1s.) Mr. Wain’s 
name is sufficient to recommend the pictures. He is, indeed, 
equal to himself, and the verses, which could not have been easy 
to write, are as good as circumstances permit. 

Fairies Afield. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co, 3s.6d.) 
—Mrs. Molesworth tells the modern fairy story as well as anyone. 
The four which she gives us in this volume are good examples of 
the kind, and it would be highly unreasonable to complain. 
Lindie learns from the Robin the secret which turns leaves of the 
forest into fragrant rose leaves because she is good and brave, 
and even ready to expiate some one else’s offence in killing a 
robin—how do the fairies deal with the nation which “eats this 
affectionate little songster with bread-crumbs ” ?—and Michael 
gets the blessing of the magic table because he invites to his 
suppers guests poorer than himself. What could be more ad- 
mirable than that such virtue should be rewarded? But it is 
simpler to get these good things because you are a third son, or, 
still better, a seventh. Well, let us be content with the new, 
which is quite possibly better for us than the old, though it may 
be not quite so delightful. 

In Chinese Stories, by Norman Hindsdale Pitman (George G. 
Harrap, 5s. net), we get back to antiquity, but Chinese antiquity, 
which has a character of its own. What could be more Chinese 
than “ Sing Li’s Fortune”? Doomed to die at nineteen, actually 
ou his birthday, he climbs, by an astrologer’s advice, to the top of 
& mountain and finds South Measure and North Measure, gods 
of Life and Death, playing at chess, suggests a move to ono of 
them, and contents the other with the provision which he has 
brought with him. So they alter on the scroll of Fate XIX to 
XCIX—is this good in Chinese numbers?—and he is saved. 
There is not much of a moral here. Bat “Yow To’s First 
Lessons” and “Fairy Old Boy,” who reforms a murderous tiger, 





and the stories in general make up for the want. There are eleven 
tales and eight characteristic coloured pictures.-— Amabel and 


Crispin: a Fairy Tale, by Margaret Clayton (Chatto and Windus, 


3s. 6d. net), does not altogether please. It is of the “Alice in 


Wonderland” class; but the adventure with the giant scarcely 


fits in. 


His Own Interpreter. By Gertrude Hollis. (8 P.C.K. 1s. 6d.) 


—A picturesque story this of a young man, wrongfully accused, 


who is able to clear and, indeed, more than clear himself. Some- 
how the hero is a more convincing person than the villain, who 
has a melodramatic touch about him. The Wonderful Gate, by 
Florence Bone. (R.T.S. 2s.)—Loveday Wynne has to part from 
her brother Michael, who is doing his best to keep himself by his 
painter’s art in Rome. She goes to an unsympathetic aunt, but 
not till she has met some one who is to influence her not a little 
in the future. This is the first of not a few happenings, all of 
the opportune kind. Of course we may criticise the use of the 
“long arm of coincidence” ; but really it does not make the story 
one whit the worse. This is a very pretty, pathetic tale. There 
are clouds and storms, but a clear shining after all. More about 
the Twins in Ceylon, by Bella Sidney Woolf. (Duckworth and Co. 
1s. 6d. net.)—All who made the acquaintance of the “twins” will 
be glad to renew it. Just at the right moment they have another 
six months given them to stay in the island, and make the best 
of the reprieve. They see various things, amused hy some of 
them and learning from others; they make the acquaintance of a 
mongoose, which, however, disappoints them by turning tail when 
it sees the snake which it ought to kill. Altogether they havea 
good time, which the chronicle of their doings makes the reader 
share as far as may be.——The Children of the Clif, by A. V. 
Dutton (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.), is an agreeably exciting story of the 
right-doings and wrong-doings of a set of children, telling how 
things go amiss and how they turn out in the end for the best. 


Our Dick, By Laura A. Barter Snow. (R.T.S. 28.)— 
Dick Adair makes a sufficiently effective hero—a good but 
not over-good boy. But the most interesting character in the 
tale is the Irish waif and stray Thady. He is always what he 
ought to be, and prudent and thrifty to a degree that makes us 
think that his countrymen have not been fairly represented in 
respect of these qualities. We venture to suggest to Mrs. Snow 
that “I want you to tell Thomas I won’t need the carriage to-day ” 
is not according to the accepted usage of “ will and shall.” 

Molly Montague’s Love Story. By Katherine 8S. Macquoid, 
(National Society. 3s. 6d.)\—The swain is somewhat peremptory, 
the nymph inclined to tantalize, being influenced by a worldly 
cousin’s counsel to put many suitors on trial before she makes a 
choice. Such is the beginning of the “love story”; what follows 
our readers may profitably and pleasantly discover for themselves. 
The time may be taken as somewhere in the eighteenth century, 
when Bath was at the top of the fashion. 








The Gipsy Princess. By Dorothy Payne Gallwey. (8.P.C.K. 
2s.)—This is an amusing story, balf funny half serious, in which 
the familiar incidents, such as a lost baby and a princess who 
wishes to marry the suitor who can ride a Pegasus, are mixed up, 
and the scene is laid now in a gipsy caravan, now in a palace. 

The Empire Annual for Boys. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—Some of the best 
reading in this volume is contained in the articles—we would 
have welcomed more of them—dealing with actual facts con- 
cerning our colonies. “Famous Australian Explorers” might well 
have provided three or four papers. There will be few boys who 
will not want to know more of the men who did some of the most 
difficult and valuable work of the last century. Mr. Maurice Ker 
contributes an admirable account of the North-West Mounted 
Police, and recounts several picturesque anecdotes from records 
which, though covering less than forty years, would be the pride 
of any force. The short stories of which the book is chiefly com- 
posed are good. Mr. Buckland has among his contributors names 
that speak for themselves. The Empire Annual for Girls, 
(R.T.S. 33. 6d.)—Collections of stories for girlz are, we suppose, 
difficult to compile. Certainly they are seldom as successful as 
those for boys. The one before us isa fair example. The stories 
are of average merit, some really good—* Rosette in Peril,” an 
excellently told episode in the war of La Vendée, to mention one, 
But the standard reached is by no means that of the companion 
volume. 





The Boy’s Own Annual, (R.T.S. 8s.)—As usual the “ Boy’s 
Own” is full of good things; indeed they are almost overwhelming 
coming in this concrete form. With the stories we shall not 
attempt to deal; suffice it to say they areas numerous and well worth 


reading as ever. Among the special articles we must mention 
“A Railway that Goes to Sea,” a first-rate account of that mar- 
vellous feat the construction of the Florida East Coast Railway 
Extension. This account of human skill and endurance cannot 
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“The Crowns of Europe’s Kings ” 
form the subject of a paper by Mr. Wade. Interesting in the 
main, it contains a curious technical mistake. Describing the 
jewels in the Austrian Crown, he speaks of “diamonds of the 
highest carat, pearls of the purest water.” Surely Mr. Wade 
must know that “orient” is the correct term to apply to pearls. 
We almost think that there has been a transposition of words, 
though “pearls of the highest carat” would be a clumsy phrase, 
not denoting peculiar merit. The Girl’s Own Annual, (R.T.S. 
8s.)—Plenty of pleasant, wholesome fiction and practical informa- 
tion is to be found in this annual. It does not, we imagine, pre- 
tend to be a paper so much for “girls,” using the term as 
corresponding to “boys,” as for young women, There are many 
admirable articles on dressmaking and work of various kinds. 
The fashion plates also show good taste and moderation. Some 
of the best, if we are not mistaken, are copied from an American 
contemporary. We mention this in no spirit of adverse criticism, 
for we have still much to learn in this kind of journalism from 
our neighbours on the other side. 

New Eprrions.—The Shakespeare Story Book. By Mary Macleod. 
(Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co. 1s. 6d.)—This book, which comes 
with a very powerful commendation from Sir Sidney Lee, was 
first published in 1902, and is now in a fourth edition, while it 
has been translated into French, Spanish, and Finnish. Eleven 
comedies and five tragedies are included. The three Roman plays 
and the nine histories are omitted with other dramas obviously 
unsuitable-——Eleven years ago Messrs. Dent published an edition 
of Robinson Crusoe with a portrait of Defoe and illustrations 
specially studied from West Indian scenery by “the Brothers 
Louis and Frederick Rhead,” on the theory that the Crusoe 
Island is not, as is commonly supposed, Juan Fernandez, but 
Tobago, described on the title-page of the first edition as being 
“at the mouth of the mighty Orinoco, thirty miles north-west 
of Trinidad.” This is now republished. It is an edition which, 
with its appropriate type and careful illustrations, is distinctly 
worthy of the great romance.——The Days of Ancient Rome, 
by Thomas Babington Macaulay; illustrated by Norman 
Ault. (Williams and Norgate. 6s. net.)—Mr. Ault’s illustrations 
are spirited, but we do not think them all equally felicitous. The 
frontispiece is meant to show us the “Death of Sextus.” He is 
on horseback, and a Roman soldier stabs him from behind. That 
is so far in accord with the poet’s words— 

“ And in the back false Sextus 
Felt the good Roman steel ”— 


fail to interest all who read it. 


but we have always imagined that, like Sisera, he “fled away on 
his feet,” and was discovered and slain in some ignominious hiding- 
place. Then “The Vats of Luna” does not satisfy us. The girls 
of Luna may have laughed, but they worked, just as did the old 
men of Arretium at the harvest and the boys in the Umbro at the 
sheep-washing. The women in the picture are not working, but 
dancing, one in a diaphanous robe which does not seem 
befitting a peasant girl——Grimm’s Fairy Tales; illustrated 
by Charles Folkard. (A. and C. Black. 6s.)—Here we have 
fifty-six of the tales, with twelve quaintly powerful illus- 
trations in colour, and the Introduction written by John 
Ruskin in 1868.—— Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas 
Hughes; illustrated by Louis Rhead. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
5s.)—The illustrations are carefully conformed, as far as may 
be, to the real things of the story: itis the Rugby of Dr. Arnold’s 
time that the artist would show us. There is a portrait of the 
great Doctor himself and another of the author which does not re- 
veal the man to us—did Mr, Rhead ever see him? We have alsoa 
map of Rugby town, and an Introduction by Mr. W. D. Howells, 
who is highly appreciative, but is not a little scandalized by the 
‘Yom Brown view of fighting ———Under the Storm, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. (National Society. 3s. 6d.)—This is a story of the Com- 
monwealth days, opening with a scene in which a parish priest 
hides the Communion plate. Miss Yonge’s stories have to some 
extent gone out of fashion, but we see very few that are better. 


Under the title of “The Christian” Series (12 Paternoster 
Buildings) we have a number of cards intended for hanging on 
walls, On some are Scripture texts, on others verses, and all are 
well illustrated with landscapes or figures. We may notice in 
particular one with the motto “Go Forward,” Hebrews xii. 2, as 
the text, and a picture of some boy scouts for illustration, 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 

——— 
THE POSITION OF WOMEN INDIAN LIFE. 

The Position of Women in Indian Life. By Her Royal Highness 
the Maharani of Baroda and 8. M. Mitra. (Longmans and Co. 
Ss. net.)—In her able and interesting preface the Maharani tells 








IN 





a 
us that when considering the differences between the Position of 
women in English and in Indian public life the following questions 
have presented themselves to her: “ What can be the reason for 
this great difference? Should the Indian woman continue to be 
isolated from all public affairs? What is the remedy and how is 
it to be applied? I often wondered,” she continues, “ whether I 
could do anything to awaken my Indian sisters from their lethargy 
of ages to enable them to take their proper place in Indian public 
life. I therefore tried to learn what I could from the Western 
systems—British, Continental, and American—which came under 
my observation, feeling strongly that I owed it to my sisters jy 
India to give them the benefit of the impressions gathered during 
my travels on matters peculiarly affecting the position of women,” 
So this book was written, in collaboration with Mr. S. M. Mitra, a 
student of Western sociology, “and it is now being published in 
the hope that additional contributions and opinions from all parts 
of India may be collected and carefully edited, with the object of 
deciding what practical form women’s organization should take 
there.” English readers will be specially interested in the first 
chapter, which gives a sketch of women in all countries, from 
the earliest times to the present day, as it appears to cultivated 
Eastern minds. The twentieth-century “movement” will no doubt 
be remembered as having raised the study of domestic science to 
a university standard, thereby adding to the efficiency of produc- 
tion and the lessening of the waste of that complicated machine 
the household, without which we could not now live. “India,” 
say our authors, “with her long centuries of philosophic 
teaching may find her methods somewhat prone to abstractions 
but she should remember that pure intellect is not all. Tho 
education that unfits a girl for the practical duties of the home 
is a progression on totally wrong lines, since the majority of 
women will always be called upon to direct household tasks, 
Beware of too literary an education.” Women “sheuld 
abandon the old idea of following men along the beaten 
tracks marked out in the past, and they should try to 
devise occupations in which their own peculiar excellences 
may have full scope for exercise.” The main part of tho 
book is concerned with practical information on the careers 
that are open to women in the West, together with carefully 
considered advice and suggestions as to the ways of adapting 
them to the needs of the East. The last chapter is on Japan, of 
which the Maharani says: “ My visit to that country convinced me 
that Japanese women have not made progress in comparison with 
the advance of their men.” After describing the establishment, 
after much opposition, of a regular service of women Red Cross 
nurses, and the good work they have done, she says: “In con- 
nexion with the adaptation of foreign institutions in India it 
should be noticed that Japan owes the system practised by this 
organization to Germany. It is not the development of a Japanese 
idea. Its marked success proves once more the eflicacy of adapt- 
ing Western institutions to suit Eastern environments.” We 
cannot leave this book without reference to the frontispiece, 
which, may we be allowed to say, endows it with a charming touch 
of personality. 








NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. 


Nuts and Chestnuts. By the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. (E. 
Arnold. 2s. 6d. net.)—Various celebrities appear in these pages, 
and we are told good things said about them or said by them. 
Some of the contents our readers may have had an opportunity 
of seeing before: these they will not be sorry to see again; such, 
for instance, as Ruskin’s quaint comparison of the crew of an 
outrigger eight to “German dolls sitting in a toothpick.” The 
most important of these collectanea is the account of Goldwin 
Smith. This, however, deals with matters which few people now 
care about: his literary tastes, his merits or demerits as a philo- 
sopher, his “unrivalled dexterity in hitting the wrong nail on 
the head,” and his early sympathies and antipathies in politics. 
Of the most interesting part of his career—his advocacy of 
union between Canada and the United States—we hear nothing. 
The new thing in the book is the appreciation of Sir Francis 
Galton, and this occupies nearly a half. He was a great statis- 
tician. Knighted near the close of his life, he was unable from 
ill-health to present himself in person, and was excused the fees- 
He calculated that this exemption impoverished every taxpayer 
by the cost of the fortieth part of a drop of ale. He was present 
at the reading of one of his own lectures, and pronounced it to be a 
success on the strength of what he had observed of the audience. 
If ladies are not interésted, he said, they fidget twice in the 
minute; on this occasion the rate had been only two in five 
minutes. One of his dicta bears on a recent controversy. The 
children of hereditary drunkards had, he thought, no chance ; but 
superior men may indulge in “bouts” or have their nerves all 
overstrained, and these may be the fathers of superior children. 
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He had gloomy views of the future of the white races, but 
thought that the world stock might be improved by the yellow. 
Pe el Europa, floreat Humanitas was his motto. That isa height 
to which few of us can rise. He thought that the elder children 
of a family were apt to be feeble, and that the best came in the 
middle. What would be the right course for a parent to follow 
if he were a whole-hearted believer in eugenics? The whole 
account is interesting, but it does not leave us convinced. We 
wonder whether the Japanese letter is a jeu d’esprit or a reality. 
A Japanese dealer had ineurred a penalty by the non-delivery 
of a machine, and gives instructions to a correspondent: “ Must 
make a statement of strike occur our factory (of course big 
untrue).” How was it to be signed ? Mr. K. was “heavily 
upright and godly,” it was useless to ask him tosign. “Please 
therefore attach the same by the office making forge, but no 
cause for fear of serious happening, as this is often operated by 
merchants of highest integrity.” 








TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN ABOUT THEMSELVES. 


Talks with the Children About Themselves. By Amy B. 
Parnard, L.L.A. (Cassell and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Nowadays it 
ecoms as if all the questions that children ask, or could ask, have 
been anticipated by some one, who has thereupon put the answers 
into a book. When we were children we used to ask our elders to 
explain things to us, and the knowledge that came in eager con- 
versations with a father ora mother or an elder brother had a 
lasting charm far beyond that of the most delightful book. In 
saying this we do not for a moment undervalue the conscientious 
and excellent work that is put into children’s books, nor the 
quality of the instruction and pleasure that is to be got out of 


them, but we fathers and mothers should remember Carlyle’s | 


words and apply them to ourselves if we want to influence our 
children and be remembered by them: “ Of this thing, however, be 
certain, wouldst thou plant for eternity ? Then plant into the deep 
infinite faculties of men, his fantasy and heart ... what will grow 


there.” This train of thought was suggested to the present writer 


hy the book before him, for some of the “Talks” recalled happy | 


recollections of real conversations held many years ago on the 


came subjects, and in these memories beloved personalities live | 


again. Miss Barnard’s first chapters are on elementary anatomy 
and physiology, and the various functions of a child’s body are 
well described under headings such as “The Wonderful Body,” 
“ Protective Coverings,” “ Why we Eat,” &c. Then comes a very 
sensible “Talk” on “ Taking Care of the Body,” of which this is 


a specimen: “‘ What we all want,’ say the digestive organs, ‘is | 
enough nourishing food and drink at regular intervals and a good | 


Those are the main things. We are all hard 
workers. . . . My chemical laboratory does frantic work, but 
scmetimes you hurry things too fast for me—I nearly said “ bolt” 
—and sometimes I’m sick of sweets and cakes.’ But as he seems 
cross, and can’t be referring to you and me, we bow him aside and 
say, ‘ Next, please.’” After the body, character, and what we may 
make of it, and duty in various forms is the subject of some 
“Talks.” England will deteriorate, she says, “if we lessen our 
keen sense of justice and fair dealing in trade, if our boys and youths 
are content to look on at football matches instead of playing or 
spending their time in getting knowledge, if boys and girls fail in 
respect for others, and if they are backward in standing up for the 
right, forward in preferring amusement to work ; if, indeed, they 
are shirkers, then it will be a poor look-out for the British race. 
Yet this country will not sink into an insignificant little island if 
the boys and girls appreciate the great heritage of Empire and 
determine to be worthy of it.” In the chapters on “Truth” Miss 
Barnard tells how Dr. Johnson shut himself up in his study when 
he did not wish to be disturbed rather than tell his servant to 
say “ Not at Ilome,” but she does not suggest a way out of this 
ciffieulty (if it really is one) for people who have not got a study 
to retire into, but who want to spend their time in other ways than 
in “neighbour talk with man and maid.” “ Days in Bed,” “Hard 
Lessons,” “Treats and Holidays,” are also among the subjects 
which the author discusses with common sense and sympathy. 


rest between. 








THE STORY OF NELSON. 


The Story of Nelson, By Harold F, B. Wheeler. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This seems to be a carefully 
executed bit of work. Mr. Wheeler has consulted many 
authorities. These are much more accessible now than they were 
when Southey wrote. Industry alone, however, would not fit 
anyone to write on such a subject. Mr. Wheeler is inspired by a 
whole-hearted admiration of his hero, and the inspiration makes 
itself feltin his book. Still he does not attempt to conceal the 
man’s faults—his iil-judged conduct, for instance, in the Naples 








affair—though he claims an acquittal on the serious charge of 
having ordered the execution of Caracciolo to please Lady Hamil- 
ton. “Lady Hamilton did not converse with the Admiral during 
Caracciolo’s detention.” The man would certainly have been put 
to death if Nelson had not been there. We may even doubt 
whether any British admiral of the time would have interfered to 
save him. The story of Nelson’s services—a period of thirty-two 
years—is well told, and in such a way that a landsman can get a 
very fair comprehension of them. As we read we cannot but feel 
how happily things were ordered so that Nelson was almost con- 
tinuously employed, for it was, at least in his early days, quite as 
much through private interest as from a recognition of his merits 
that he had not to “eat out his heart in chagrin and disappoint- 
ment,” “as some of our modern naval officers have had to do,” 
adds Mr. Wheeler. Surely there has been an improvement on the 
gross favouritism of the past. Nelson was a lieutenant at nine- 
teen, first lieutenant on the Admiral’s flagship in the West Indies 
at twenty, commander in the same year, and post-captain at 
twenty-three. 








HOMERIC GAMES AT AN ANCIENT ST. ANDREWS. 


at an Ancient St. Andrews. By Alexander 
5s. net.)—Some months ago 


Homeric Games 
Shewan. (Edinburgh: James Thin. 
we reviewed a volume in which Mr. Shewan assailed the destruc- 
tive criticism which has been doing its best of late ycars to 
destroy the “indivisible supremacy” of the Homeric poems. It 
was an edition of the Doloneia, the eleventh book of the Iliad, one 
on which some of the fiercest attacks of the critics have been made. 
Now he tries another method. He writes a comic poem, a sort of 
Batrachomyomachia, only that the Mice are an eleven from St. 
Leonard’s School for Girls and the Frogs an eleven of University 
Seniors, gociAc:, as they arecalled. This poem he takes to pieces 
more critico. So when the girl spectators are described, and the 
epithet #SvyéAws is found, the commentator remarks that it is 
used of Pan in the Hymns, and so is “not very complimentary 
to the girls.” Moreover, Pan was little heard of before the Persian 
wars, and the epithet therefore is “a sign of lateness.” “ Nearly 
everything is,” he adds. Later on they are described as chaffing 
each other—&xvas 8 GAAAAnow éréppirroy ward woAAds. This is pro- 
nounced to be unintelligible. “ Possibly the description of a game, 
4xvivda ‘ chaff-throwing,’ may come to light.” Then the seniors’ 
eleven is introduced with one Melanippus (a “dark horse,” and, as 
some one says of Memnon, “a Miirchen prince from top to toe”), 


| The line which describes his pretensions as a cricketer, Bdxtpov tqy 


miotév 5 3& Bwreverner duo:Bds—“ he was a safe bat and a change 
bowler”—is pronounced a “shameless interpolation,” Bwrcverker 
in particular being “an Ionism of a flagrant type.” So it goes on 
in a very amusing way. Then come the Prolegomena, put in the 
orthodox fashion at the end of the volume, in which critical ways 
and methods in general are dealt with. 





t 


HISTORY OF THE FOREST OF EXMOOR. 


History of the Forest of Exmoor. By Edward T. MacDermott 
(Barnicott and Pearce, Taunton. 21s. net.)—The story of Exmoor 
is of both general and archwological interest. It raises the subject 
of ancient royal forests and their origin, and in this particular 
case it is most instructive to follow the incessant struggles that 
took place over tithes and common rights when the wild game 
had ceased to attract hunting monarchs. The greatest battle of 
all was over the tithes of the commons adjacent to the Forest. 
James Boevy, the first non-royal owner of Exmoor Forest, 
claimed the tithes of the adjacent commons on the ground that 
they were extra-parochial. He was eventually defeated, says Mr. 
MacDermott, or in later days we should have found the tithe-ownere 
of the Forest taking tithes from the commons. The actual judgment 
given in 1679 in the decrees of the Court of Exchequer has dis- 
appeared with other records of that period. Exmoor was finally 
disafforested in 1819. The then Sir Thomas Acland having applied 
for a new lease, the Crown came to the conclusion that the Forest 
had no value, even for growing naval timber, and so it was 
enclosed and divided into 296 allotments, many of these being 
merely the life leases of tenants. The Crown had an allotment of 
more than 10,000 acres, and this was put up to the highest bidder. 
The whole acreage of the moor or parish—it is no longer legally 
a forest—is rather more than 20,000 acres. In one sense, then, 
the glory of Exmoor has departed. Mr. MacDermott has written a 
careful and exhaustive history—though even he admits that the 
origin of the “free suitors” is lost in the mists of antiquity—and 
has seen all the extant records of the old Forest, and we may 
add that the bulk of the material in this volume is published for 
the first time. He gives us several maps of the Forest and its 
owners at different periods, and has left no stone unturned to give 
a complete history of what for more than a thousand years was 
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Exmoor Forest. Practically, then, there is nothing more to be 
said, and this must be considered the history, for no other writer 
has compiled a continuous history. Lovers of the famous moor 
now know where they can obtain their facts. 








A CHANCE MEDLEY. 

A Chance Medley. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—This volume 
contains extracts from the column of legal odds and ends which 
appears in a contemporary. The period included is 1893-1909, 
It might perhaps have been improved by retrenchment, but 
there is plenty of entertainment and of instruction in 
it. On the whole, Chapter V., “Legal and Constitu- 
tional Points,” may be put first. A joke may not be appreciated ; 
but these “points” touch us in one way or another. Here isa 
case. A man and his wife were swept off the deck of a vessel by 
a wave. It was an important question which was to be held the 
survivor, and it was known that the man was a good swimmer and 
that the wife could not swim at all. The House of Lords held it 
to bea thing unascertainable. There are noteworthy things in 
other chapters. Here is a story which will not raise the reputa- 
tion of experts in handwriting. A judge handed to one of these 
gentlemen six bits of paper with writing on them. “ Written at 
different times and by different hands,” said the witness. “I 
wrote them all myself this morning,” replied the judge. It is 
a curious instance of the change in the use of words that, whereas 
now a solicitor would not like to be called an “ attorney,” a century 
ago an attorney would have resented the name of “solicitor.” 
Here is a specimen of the miscellaneous stories. A shilling sub- 
scription was being made for the funeral expenses of a poor 
attorney (“his effects were small because he had so few causes”’). 
Curran offered a sovereign, saying, “Bury twenty.” So Sidney 
Smith, asked whether he would bury a Dissenter in his church- 
yard, answered, “ Yes, bury them all.” 








Christian Teaching of Coin Mottoes. By Dr. Wm. Allan and Prof. 
J. Zimmerman. (8.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.)—The history naturally begins 
with the fourth century of our era—such things could hardly 
have existed before—though there is an instance of a Christian 
emblem on a coin produced about a.p. 270. Later on they become 
more and more frequent. The authors of this volume have 


collected much curious information which will well repay study. 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES. — 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


An Historical and Sociological Study. Translated from the 
French of Louris Cazamran. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
This book has aroused considerable interest in Paris, and is remarkable in 
that it treats its subject more comprehensibly and fully than any 
book yet published in English or other tongues. 


SPAIN. 
By A. F. CALVERT. Two vols,, royal 4to. £2 2s. net. With 
1,700 Illustrations, including 46 Coloured Plates. 
“There are few things worth knowing about picturesque Spain of which one 
would be ignorant after a perusal of this delightful book.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 
By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Edited 
and supplemented with Notes by Epwarp Hurron. ‘Three 
vols., demy 8vo. £3 net. 

This new edition retains the original text intact, while supplying in the 
notes—which embody the work of all the great Art critics of Europe— 
a sort of encyclopedia of modern opinion on the subject. It contains 
200 illustrations, 


PALESTINE. 
Depicted and described by G. E. FRANKLIN. With 350 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 
The author, as the leader of many lengthy tours through the Holy Land, has 
the double competency of knowing his subject and of being able to relate his 
knowledge. 


Presentation Volumes of 
*“EVERYMAN.” 
IN FINE LEATHER BINDING, 


known as Bedford Morocco. ‘Thirty-two vols. have been 
specially selected for their literary worth or their universal 

appeal, finely bound with limp cover, round corners, green 
under gold edges; and each containing a Portrait and 
Title-page in Photogravure as Frontispiece. 3s. net 
er vol. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT 


By J. N. GUPTA, M.A., L.C.S. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
**This biography forms a valuable contribution to the recent political history 
of India. The share of its subject in helping to shape the reforms brought 
into being shortly before his death is shown to have been larger than has 
hitherto been recognized.’""—The Times, 
List of Titles on application. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 





NOTES ON THE ART OF REMBRANDT 
By GC. J. HOLMES, M.A., Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, Author of “Notes on the Science of Picture 
Making.” With numerous illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON PICTURES IN THE ROYAL 
COLLECTIONS. 


Collected and Edited for the “Burlington Magazine” by 
LIGNEL CUST, M.V.0., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and 
Works of Art. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, 
Collotype, and Half-tone. Royal 4to, cloth gilt top, 12s, 64, 
net. 


STORIES OF THE GERMAN ARTISTS 
By Prof. Dr. HANS W. SINGER. With 8 Plates in Colour 
and 24 in Monochrome. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; also a Large Paper Edition, with an 
additional Coloured Plate, small crown, 4to, pure rag paper, 
parchment, gilt, 15s. net. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 
New Edition, with twenty Illustrations by Kerra Henperson 
and Norman WILKINSON reproduced in Coloured Collotype. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. 


“ An exceptionally fine edition. Such beauty as we get in the 
pictures of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Wilkinson can and should 
have wide appreciation. More exquisite work of the kind is rarely 


seen.”—Evening Standard, 


PETRARCH’S SECRET; 
Conflict with Passion 


or, The Soul's 


Three Dialogues. Translated from the Latin by Wiuu1am I. 
Draper. With 2Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
6s. net. 

“Tt is scarcely credible that this important work of the great 
poet has never till now found an English translator. Yet 
such is the fact; and we are much indebted to Mr, Draper 
for his careful and spirited rendering in the present volume 

. .. The dialogues are naturally modelled on those of Plato and 
Cicero, the former of which Petrarch could only read in a Latin 
translation; they are conducted with great spirit, especially in 
the third discussion on Love and Fame. 

“The Secret is a unique instance of a book of spiritual dires- 
tion, written not by the director but by the directed. There are 
certain matters which Augustine as a saint in bliss is supposed to 
know quite well, but which his pupil prefers not to state openly ; 
for instance, the fact that he had had illegitimate children, and 
the fact that Laura, the adored object of his Platonic passion, was 
a married woman. It is even more remarkable that Petrarch’s 
most conspicuous failing—his inordinate vanity—nowhere comes 
expressly under the lash of his censor; nay, the latter really 
feeds it by compliments on his genius and by frequent citations 
from his works. . . . Petrarch’s confession, like that of most men, 
was a far more gradual process, which is seen, not only in his 
casting off evil habits, but in the graver tone which appears 
his letters and in his increasing devotion to sacred literature.”— 
The Times. 

iituminated Edition of the Sermon on the Mount. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Every page beautifully illuminated in Missal Style by ALBE2T0 
SanGorsKI, and the whole reproduced in Colours and printed 
in the highest style of the art upon ivory-surface paper. 
Fcap. 4to, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. net; parchment, gilt top, 
with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 


STEINLEN AND HIS ART 
Twenty-four Cartgons in Tints and Monochrome. With a 
Critical Introduction and Descriptive Notes. Demy folio 
bound in decorative canvas, 10s. 61. net. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST. 


THE END OF THE LAW. 
Being the Warburton Lectures of the Years 
1907—19i1. 
By the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon Residentiary 
of Ely. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [Just published. 
Conrents.— The Method of Revelation — Providence—Per- 
sonality—Sin : its Nature—Sin: its Cause—Sin: its Consequences 
— Atonement—Sacrifice—Priesthood. 


THE EARLIER EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 
THEIR MOTIVE AND ORIGIN. 
By KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the University of 
Leyden. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. [Just published. 

This volume is an attempt to reconstruct for the earlier Epistles 
of St. Paul the story of the motive and origin of the letters, and 
create a picture of the background of thought and practice against 
which they were set in the beginning. For this purpose two 
main types of problems have been attacked. : 

In the first place, an effort has been made to deal with the 
literary and critical questions introductory to these letters con- 
cerning their integrity, destination, and history. 

Secondly, attention has been given to the intricate question of 
the world of religious thought to which the earliest Gentile 
Christians belonged—the world of the Hellenistic Mystery 
Religions. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By the Rev. A. E. BURN, D.D., Vicar of Halifax, and Ex- 
amining Chaplein to the Bishop of Lichfield, Author of 
Volumes in the “Oxford Church Text Books” on “The 
Apostles’ Creed” and “The Nicene Creed.” Feap 8vo. 1s. net. 
[In the Press. 
Forming a New Volume of the “ Oxford Church Text Books.” 


THE BOOK OF HABAKKUK. 
Introduction, Translation and Notes on the 
Hebrew Text. 
3y GEORGE G. V. STONEHOUSE, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
the Theological College, Coates Hall, Edinburgh, formerly 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


RIVINGTONS’ EDITION. 
With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Plans. 


General Editor—The Rev. A. E. HILLARD, D.D., 


High Master of St. Paul’s School, London, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. 


The Book of Genesis. By the Very Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., 
Dean of Lincoln. Is. 6d. 

The Book of Exodus. By the Rev. H. F. Srewarr, B.D., 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. Is. 6d 

The Book of Joshua. By the Rev. F. W. Spurting, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Chester. 1s. 6d. 

The Book of Judges. By the Rev. H. F. Srewarr. Is. 64. 

The Book of Ruth and the First Book of Samuel. 
In One Vol. By the Rev. P. W. H. Kerriewett, M.A, 
Principal of St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Is. 6d, 

The Second Book of Samuel. 
By the Rev. Lonspate Raga, M.A., Prebendary and Vice- 
Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. 

The First Book of the Kings. 
By the Ven. W. O. Burrows, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Birmingham. , 

The Second Book of the Kings. 
By the Ven. W. O. Burrows. 


The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
By the Rev. P. W. H. Kerrnewett, M.A: 
The Book of Amos. 
By the Ven. W. O. Burrows, M.A. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hituarp, D.D. 
St. Mark’s Gospel. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hituarp, D.D. 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 
By the Rev. A. E, Hruxtarp, D.D. 
St. John’s Gospel. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hinzarp, D.D. 


The Acts of the Apostles. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hinuarp, D.D. 2s. 





1s. 6d. 


each. 


In One Vol. 











A GENERAL SKETCH OF POLITICAL 
HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Author of “England under the Tudors,” “A School 
History of England,” &¢. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
[Just published. 
Contents.—The Anglo-Saxon System—Feudalism—The Growth 
of Towns—The Rural Population—Industry and Commerce under 
the Tudors—The Great Transition—Medieval and English Litera- 
ture—Imperial Expansion—Ireland—Scotland—Capital and Com- 
merce—T'own and Country and the Poor Law—National Finance 
—The Elizabethan Age—The Age of Puritanism—The Era of 
Rationalism—Ireland—Colonial Expansion—India—The Indus- 
trial Revolution—Laissez Faire—State Intervention—Combination 
—The Victorian Era. 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES. Small Feap 8vo, with Maps. 
2s. 6d. [Just published, 


Conrenas.— Before the Norman Conquest: 1066—The Making 
of a Nation—National Growth—The Tudor Period—Under tho 
Stuarts—The Georgian Era—From George IV. to George V. 
ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 

MENT: A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. 


A History for Junior Forms. By W. 8. ROBINSON, M.A., 
Author of “An Illustrated History of England.” In Four 


(In January. 


Parts. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, and Maps. 
Part I.—From Early Times to 1272. 2s. 

Part Il.-1272 to 1603. 2s. 

Part IIIl.—1603 to 1760. 2s. or published, 
Part IV.—1760 to 1910. In preparation, 


Parts I. and II. may also be had in 1 Volume, 3s. 64, 


An ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND 


For Upper and Middle Forms of Schools, and for Students 
working for Examinations. By W. 8S. ROBINSON, M.A,, 
Author of “A Short History of Greece” and “ A Short History 
of Rome.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
1 vol., 3s. 6d. Or in Two Periods :— 


Period I.—To End of Commonwealth, 1€6). 2s, 
Period Il.—To Edward VII., 1910. 2s, 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in Colleges. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Maps and 
Plans, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. Or in T'wo Periods :— 


Period I.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. 
Period Il.—To Edward VII. 1910. 4s. 


NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS, M.A., Head Master of the 
Middlesbrough High School. 
Part 1I,—Prehistoric Times to Richard III., 1485. 2s. net. 
Part II,—The Beginning of Modern History, 1485-1660. 2s. net. 
Part Ill.—From the Restoration to the Treaty of Veruaes,, 7% 
. 2s. ne 
Part IV.—From the Treaty of Versailles to the Death of Quesn 
Victoria, 1783-1901. 4s. 6d. net. 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY NOTES. 


Specially adapted for Junior Forms, and for the Junior and 
Preliminary Examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Syndicates, the Central Welsh Board, the College of Pre- 
ceptors, &c. By the same Author :— 


Part I.—B.C. 55 toA.D. 1485. is. net. Part IIl.—1485 to 1660. {s. net. 
Part III.—1660 to 1783. is. net. Part IV.—1783 to 1901. 2s. net. 





CARMINA: A Volume of Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64 

“ All poetic inspiration is nowadays so sadly to seck that 
we must extend a cordial welcome to his promising lines.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“The book, as a whole, gives a dignified and musical expression 
to the loftier graces of the studious life, and will be read with 
pleasure by everyone who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 

By the same Author. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated into French Verse. 


[In the Press. 
THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. § Translated into 
English Verse. [In preparation, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. have pleasure in announcing 


the publication of a new Book by the same author and artist as that charming Italian 
sketch book, “THE COLOUR OF ROME.”. 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY tas. 6a. net 0. at. Potter 


With 100 illustrations, including 8 in colour by YOSHIO MARKINO, THE JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON, 
THE TIMES.—“ The book is written with much delicate charm and the illustrations are delightful.” 





~ ‘THE FIELD.—“No more important book of travel in the heart of Equatorial Africa has appeared for a long time.” 


LAND and PEOPLES of the KASAL ww. siiton-simpson,r.2.6+,6 


8 Full-Page Plates in colour by NORMAN HARDY, and 75 other illustrations. 16s. net. 
The volurmne records the two years’ experiences of the author and 
Mr. EMIL TORDAY, the famous Hungarian travelier and scientist. 
THE FIELD.—“The record of a journey which was full of strange and adventurous experiences, but it is also the 
record of a scientific expedition which resulted in large additions to knowledge of the geographical conditions, the 
native manners and customs, and the animal life in the Kasai basin.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE,” &c. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR _ Witiam Roscoe tose: 


Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 31s, Gd. net. 
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NEW BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND'S FIRST EMPIRE BUILDER. 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT itas.c6a.nct william Githert Gosting 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘The discoverer of Newfoundland deserves a niche in British biography, and Mr, 
Gosling has risen to the occasion. It is a — pleasure to have the data for an appreciation of his work 
and character arranged with such skill and sympathy.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY cen A.D. Metarn 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Extremely able accounts of modern men and movements in Germany, and of the pressing 
political problems which iniluence some of the leading moves on the diplomatic chess-board of Europe.” . 





A DELIGHTFUL BOOK ON THE BORDERLAND COUNTRY OF THESE TWO COUNTIES. 


WHERE DORSET MEETS DEVON Francis Bickley 


With a Frontispiece in colours and 90 Pencil Drawings by J. W. KING. 7s. 6d. net. 





COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT °° sz. ca. x yy er 


A Second and New Series of the delightful Essays which were received with enthusiasm by Press and public 
a few years ago. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS | 7s. ca. x: 








BY THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF THE “TIMES.” 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE.—“There is no military writer of the present day who knows more thoroughly the 
subjects of which he treats, or can offer them in a garb so attractive alike to civilian readers and to professional 
soldiers, These essays are altogether admirable. — . + + They form an educational work of extraordinary value.” 


LETT! ERS of an ENG LISH MAN roa Gd. net By a Well-known Writer 


OBSERVER.—“ This book of masterpieces.” DAILY MAIL.—“ Vigorous and distinguished essays.” 








POETRY AND PROSE oe Adolphus A. Juek 


THE TIMES.—“ The author has real power of thought and has seriously applied it to poetry, so that he is always 
saying striking things and things worth remembering.” 7 P 7 . ’ 


ROLF IN THE WooDSs 6s. net issih iii Seton 


With over 200 Illustrations by the Author. 


at Ss —“ An Ideal Boys’ Book. . . . Onevery page the author displays his remarkable familiarity with 
wild n . 











EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA 21s, net W. Edgar Geil, M.A., LL.D., ete. 
WHAT IS and WHAT MIGHT BE 4s. éd. net (8rd Impression) Edmond G. A. Holmes 
MICHEL de MONTAIGNE 7s. 6d. net Edith Sichel 
BOY LABOUR and APPRENTICESHIP 5s. net Reginald A. Bray, L.C.C. 
NIETZSCHE AND ART 4s. 6d. nei A. M. Ludoviei 
THE CORN ER OF HARLEY STREET 4s. Gd. net (6th Impression) Peter Harding, M.D, 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Srzcratorn” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirexaky SuPPLEMENT. 


NEWS 


F foreign news this week there is little of importance to 
QO record. The situation in Tripoli, so far as can be 
ascertained, remains the same, that is, the Turks continue to 
hurl themselves with great but ineffective bravery upon the 
Italian entrenchments, a military policy which we are glad to 
think must have good results for the Italians. Very soon the 
Turkish force will become worn out by its efforts. Remember 
that tumultuary gatherings of Oriental irregulars disperse as 
quickly as they come together, and are in the end as quickly 
depressed by failure as they are elated by temporary successes. 
Meantime the air is full of talk—we trust ill-founded—about 
Italian operations in the Agean. 








OF THE WEEK. 


—_—>_— 





We have dealt with the problem before Yuan Shih-kai 
elsewhere, but may note here that Friday’s news is to the 
effect that Yuan Shih-kai has formed his Cabinet. According 
to the Times correspondent at Peking the names of Ministers 
are not likely to give satisfaction, and show that he is engaged 
in the hopeless task of reconciling the irreconcilable. Of the 
ten new Ministers it is noticed that only one—the Minister for 
the Dependencies—is a Manchu. Though there are no fresh 
rebel successes to record, the drift of events is distinctly in 
the direction of a republican solution of the problem. We 
hope and believe that Yuan Shih-kai may still be able to 
prevent this dangerous solution, but we are bound to say 
that, unless a constitutional settlement under an impartial 
Chinese Regency is quickly reached, there is little hope for the 
dynasty. Delay is almost certain to involve the Manchu 
throne in the ruin of the Manchu oligarchy. 


A confusing dispute has arisen between the Persian and 
Russian Governments over the placing of Persian Treasury 
gendarmes on the property of Shua-es-Sultaneh, brother of 
the ex-Shah, at Teheran. The Persian Government alleged 
that Shua-es-Sultaneh was implicated in the invasion by the 
ex-Shah, and Mr. Shuster, the Treasurer-General, was in- 
structed to send gendarmes to seize the property. According 
to the Persian account, certain foreign interests in the pro- 








Cabinet resigned. On Friday morning it was stated that 
Russia is sending troops to Kazvin. If there is a misunder- 
standing, as the Times correspondent believes, our representa- 
tives should be able to play some part in removing it. It is 
precisely the advantage of the Anglo-Russian Convention 
that it gives us some basis of intervention, whereas without 
the Convention we should have none, whatever Russian 
conduct might be. 


The Imperial Chancellor's second speech in the Reichstag 
was at once far more impressive and effective than the first. 
He dealt with remarkable force, and even passion, with Herr 
von Heydebrand’s inflammatory speech. He deeply regretted 
that their dealings with a foreign State, with whom they stood 
in normal relations, had been discussed from an electioneering 
standpoint. “The strong man need not always carry his 
sword ”—here the Chancellor paused and, turning to Herr von 
Heydebrand, added slowly, “ in his mouth.” He repeated that 
in their relationship with England he had yielded nothing of 
the honour of the nation to which he was permitted to belong. 
But other forces, continued the Chancellor, were at work~ 
forces which had more to do with the impending elections than 
with Morocco and the Congo. “To bring national passions to 
boiling-point for the sake of Utopian schemes of conquest 
and for party purposes—that is to compromise patriotism and 
to squander a precious treasure.” Whatever may be Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg’s official future, nothing can efface the 
effect of this outspoken trouncing of Jingoism. The tone of 
his references to England was not only dignified but marked 
by excellent feeling. Yet how are we to reconcile his words 
with the sending of the ‘ Panther’ to Agadir and the dangerous 
and provocative tone given to the negotiations with France P 
Though one desires to sympathize with the Chancellor, one can- 
not forget history only three months old. If he was always 
of this frame of mind, who instructed the German Embassy 
in London during July, August, and September ? 


The King and Queen left London on Saturday, and em- 
barking in the ‘Medina’ at Portsmouth started on their 
journey to India. Large crowds assembled along the route 
to bid the King and Queen good-bye; and at Victoria Station 
there was a great gathering of the Royal Family, the Cabinet 
Ministers, and the members of the Diplomatic Corps. It is 
announced that, by the courtesy of the Ottoman Government, 
the lights in the Red Sea, which have been put out owing to 
the war, will be specially relit during the passage of the King 
and Queen. 


At a meeting in the Carlton Club on Monday Mr. Bonar 
Law was chosen to succeed Mr. Balfour as leader of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons. Mr. Chaplin was 
in the chair. Mr. Bonar Law was proposed by Mr. Long and 
seconded by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and was elected unani- 
mously. According to an unofficial account which appeared in 
the Times and is no doubt accurate, Mr. Long, after a 
high tribute to the great services of Mr. Balfour, said that his 
own name and Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s had been promi- 
nently before the party for some days in connexion with the 
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leadership. He wished to say that from the beginning they 
had been in constant communication with each other. In pro- 
posing Mr. Bonar Law he had the absolute support of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain recounted more in detail the 
negotiations which had taken place between himself and Mr. 
Long. It was clear that Mr. Long or himself could be 
elected only by a small majority, and thereupon they both 
determined to put into effect their plan of withdrawing their 
names. Lord Balcarres suggested that Mr. Bonar Law’s 
name should be put forward. Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr. Long accepted this proposal, and now recommended it to 
the party most earnestly as the solution which promised to 
secure perfect unanimity. Mr. Bonar Law was then called 
into the room, and was received with a great outburst of 
enthusiasm. We do not doubt that the best possible decision 
in the circumstances has been taken, and we sincerely trust 
that the party will support the new leader in the Commons 
with absolute fidelity and unfailing zeal. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s first public speech as leader, delivered at 
a great Unionist meeting at Leeds on Thursday, was in every 
way of good omen. In the first place the reception accorded 
to him showed in the most unmistakable way that the party 
is determined to be united and to forgive and forget all past 
controversies. Mr. Bonar Law’s speech showed a wise and 
liberal temper—a Whig spirit of the best kind, if he willallow 
us to say so, as we think he will, considering that he chose a 
quotation from Burke to illustrate his political ideal—“a dis- 
position to preserve and an ability to improve.” But though 
thankful for this proof that he is a man of moderation and 
reason, nota party hack who wishes to outbid his rivals at the 
auction for public office, we are even more thankful for the 
fact that he places the maintenance of the Union above all 
other issues. Further he laid proper emphasis on what we 
are certain is the issue which, if pressed, must destroy any 
Home Rule Bill, namely, the issue of Ulster. To those who 
justify Home Rule on the ground of nationality, he replied 
that in Ireland there was not one nation but two. That is a 
fact which the mass of English and Scotch people do not yet 
properly realize. Once make them realize it, and the case for 
Home Rule falis like the walls of Jericho. 


In regard to Mr. Bonar Law’s statement on Tariff Reform 
we shall only say that we cannot follow his argument. That, 
however, is not going to prevent us from following him 
in his determination to maintain the Union and get rid of an 
“incapable and guilty Administration ”"—John Bright’s phrase 
may be appropriately used in the week of his centenary. We 
are quite satisfied that in the end the policy of free exchange 
will prevail by its own inherent strength. At any rate we 
are not going to attempt to preserve it by destroying the 
United Kingdom and keeping in power a Government which 
violates every principle of industrial and individual freedom. 
Though it may sound a paradox, it is in truth no paradox to 
say that Mr. Lloyd George is a far greater enemy of free 
exchange than Mr. Bonar Law. 


In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Hunt asked a question 
about the accusation against British soldiers in Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt's book “ Gordon at Khartoum.” Writing in his diary 
about Abu Klea, Mr. Blunt said that the British soldiers “ were 
mere murderers” and “a mongrel scum of thieves from White- 
ehapel and Seven Dials.” After praising the traditions and 
chivalry of the enemy, Mr. Blunt added that he desired to see 
“every man of Stewart’s butchering host butchered in their 
turn and sent to hell.” Colonel Seely replied to Mr. Hunt 
that it might be well “to treat the abominable slander with 
eontempt.” We may add that Mr. Blunt’s attempt to explain 
his action in publishing his false and malicious slanders in 
reality affords him no defence. It may be said that it is 
unwise for us to call attention to Mr. Blunt’s absurd 
book. If only its English readers were concerned we should 
agree, but a statement such as his may only too easily be 
quoted abroad and be accepted as accurate merely because it 
is not contradicted. 


The by-election at Oldham, held on Monday, resulted in 


a Unionist gain. Mr. Denniss (U.) polled 12,255 votes, 
Mr. L. Stanley (L.) 10,623, and Mr. Robinson (Lab.) 7,448. 





In 1910 the majority of the second of the two su 
Liberal candidates over the first Unionist candidate w 
3,501. This has been converted into a Unionist majorit * 
1,632. The issue before the electors the last few wade ha 
been almost exclusively the Insurance Bill. All three ait 
dates were in favour of compulsory insurance in some tom, 
but Mr. Arthur Stanley alone refrained from condemning the 
Government’s Bill. The victory of Mr. Denniss is thus a proof 
of the unpopularity of the Bill. We may add that, by an excel. 
lent arrangement, pictorial posters—the most mendacious of 
electoral instruments—were not used, and the Unionist and 
Liberal candidates also forswore the practice of driving 
voters to the booths. 


ccessful 


The House of Commons rever looks more foolish than when 
under the pretence of privilege, its members engage in > 
criminations with the Press. An incident which took place in 
the House of Commons on Wednesdvy is a proof of what we 
mean. Mr. Booth, the Liberal member for Pontefract, called 
attention to the Spectator article of last Saturday suggesting 
that Mr. Lowther should be asked to resign the Speakership 
and be chosen as Leader of the Unionist Party in the Com. 
mons. One might have thought that precedents so memorable 
as those of Addington and William Grenville would have been 
known even to a Radical M.P., but apparently they are not, 
At any rate, Mr. Booth asked the Speaker whether our words 
did not reflect upon his high office. The Speaker’s answer was 
admirable. He did not, he said, understand the object of the 
hon. member’s remark. If be wanted to raise the matter ag 
one of privilege he was about four days too late. “If he 
merely raises it in order to have my opinion I shall be very 
glad to give it to him—in private.” 


Unfortunately the matter did notend here. Lord Winterton 
shouted across the House to Mr. Booth: “Go back to you 
company promoting!” and then there followed a scene, little 
creditable to the House of Commons, in which the origin of the 
incident appears to have been entirely forgotten and members 
shouted abuse at each other across the House. For some 
reason not apparent, or perhaps merely because he cannot 
resist the temptation to join in any game of public taunts, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intervened in the unseemly dis- 
turbance in defence of Mr. Booth. We wonder whether 
Mr. Booth and his supporter, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
really think the dignity and influence of Parliament is increased 
by incidents of this kind. Perhaps we shall be told that Mr. 
Booth was only indulging in a heavy form of joking. If that 
is so, we can only say that his sense of humour must be of a 
very primitive order. 


The greater part of the discussion upon the Insurance Bill 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday and Wednesday centred 
in Clause 59, which deals with the application of the Bill 
to Ireland. Mr. O’Brien, who was fiercely assailed by the 
Redmondites, declared that, instead of offering an insured 
person in Ireland 9d. for 4d., the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was offering him nothing for 3d. The Bill was designed to 
benefit the members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
exclusively. The Molly Maguires were in no sense a genuine 
friendly society. The claim was only invented when this Bill 
promised to provide asplendid endowment for them. He was 
told the password of the society was, “ Will the times be good?” 
the answer being, “ Yes, when we are insured.” The true busi- 
ness of the body was to capture the public life of the country, 
the public organizations and funds, in the interests of its 
secret leaders. To this Mr. Redmond retorted that it was not 
a secret society, as it was sanctioned by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Mr. O’Brien’s amendment was eventually defeated. 


By the close of Wednesday’s sitting Part I. and Part Ill. 
of the Bill had passed through Committee. There was some 
discussion of Clause 86, which deals with the powers of 
inspectors under the Bill. Mr. Lloyd George’s amendment 
was adopted safeguarding from inspection private dwelling- 
houses not being workshops. But this coneession was not 
considered sufficient by some members, including Mr. Lans- 
bury, who protested against the “frightful inquisition” that 
might be set up. The announcement was also made on 
Wednesday that concessions are to be made to meet the 
complaints of the outworkers in Taunton and Yeovil, which 
are prejudicing the prospects of the Ministerial candidate for 
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h Somerset. It is understood that outworkers are to 
d from the category of employed persons if they 
of insured persons and not wholly or mainly 
their earnings as outworkers. 


Sout 
be exclude 
are the wives 
dependent upon 


We are glad to record the foundation of a league aimed at 
exposing the evils of the Trade Disputes Act. From a state- 
ment issued on Tuesday night we learn that the Trade 
Disputes Reform League will seek to convince Parliament 
that “a mistaken effort of legislation, which threatens the 
safety of life, liberty, and property, must be amended,” and 
that it will carry on “a continuous educational campaign 
with regard to the calamity which threatens the future of 
the social and industrial life of these islands.” Lord Claud 
Hamilton has accepted the presidency and Lord Joicey and 
Lord Monkswell are vice-presidents of the League, which 
appeals to law-abiding citizens of all shades of political 
opinion for financial and active support. All who are willing 
to assist are requested to communicate with Mr. Charles 
Charleton, the chairman, at 4 Eastcheap, E.C., or Mr. Ernest 
Platt, the deputy-chairman, 63 Princes Gate, W. In this con- 
nexion we should like to place on record our appreciation of 
the good work which has been done, and is being done, by the 
Daily Graphic in exposing the cruelty and injustice of what 
jsabsurdly called peaceful picketing. The Daily Graphic never 
loses an opportunity of setting forth the right of the individual 
to work how, where, and for how much he pleases, 


Mr. F. E. Smith's reiterated attacks on Mr. Bryce have pro- 
voked a vigorous yet dignified letter of protest from Professor 
Dicey in Monday’s Times. Mr. Bryce, as he points out, is not 
only a most distinguished man of letters, but he has filled a 
difficult position with extraordinary skill, and has done more 
than could be expected of any one man to increase and cement 
friendship between England and the United States. Ambas- 
sudors enjoy immunity from personal attack or censure for 
two excellent reasons: they are agents of the Cabinet, and 
whatever they do must be treated as the act of the Govern- 
ment; and, further, loyalty on the part of a Civil servant, and 
especially of an Ambassador, commahdsa silence which makes 
his own public defence of his conduct an impossibility. We 
desire to associate ourselves whole-heartedly with Professor 
Dicey’s censure of the unfounded and ungenerous attacks made 
upon one of the ablest and most devoted of public servants. 


Two by-elections of importance are pending—in the Hitchin 
division of Hertfordshire and in South Somerset. In both 
cases it is of the utmost moment that the Unionist candidates 
shall be returned. We have little doubt that the electors 
of the Hitchin division will restore to the House of Commons 
one of the ablest and most independent members who have 
ever sat there—Lord Robert Cecil. In South Somerset we 
have very great hopes that Mr. Aubrey Herbert, who is well 
known as an intrepid traveller and admired as a writer, 
may be returned. All who know Mr. Vivian respect and like 
him, though it is painful to some of his friends to see so 
staunch an advocate of free exchange supporting a Govern- 
ment of surreptitions Socialism. In any case we would urge 
all Unionist Free Traders in the division and all men who are 
independent of narrow party ties to vote for Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert, and so show to the Government that Englishmen do 
not mean to allow the United Kingdom to be broken up under 
& sorry and squalid system of pseudo-Federalism and the 
strength of the nation to be weakened by the distribution of 
the sodden crusts of Socialism administered out of a Radical 
pap-boat. (Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric is contagious.) 


The Copyright Bill passed through the Committee stage in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday and Wednesday with scarcely 
any alterations. The principal discussion was in connexion 
with the copyright of articles in newspapers and periodicals. 
Hitherto the state of the law has been doubtful, but the Bill 
gives the copyright to the author, except in cases where there 
sacontract of service, when it belongs to the proprietor of 
the paper. It was suggested that this would be unfair to the 
author, fora man who was paid £300 a year might produce 
articles which the proprietor could republish at a profit of 
£10,000. Lord Haldane pointed out, however, that it would 
be most unjust if a journalist, after entering into a solemn 
contract with a newspaper to act as war correspondent at 





its expense, could then republish his articles immediately 
afterwards. We may add that in the ease of an unsigned 
article it is frequently the practice for an editor to suggest to 
the contributor not merely the general subject but detailed 
points in the article, and after its completion if it proves 
unsatisfactory to rewrite it toa large extent. In such a case 
it is surely only fair that the copyright should rest with the 
newspaper. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes a striking letter from 
Prince Teano, who is a distinguished scholar and deeply 
versed in the history of Islam. Prince T'eano, perhaps not 
unnaturally, though we are sure without warrant, accuses the 
British correspondents of unfairness in their censure of the 
action of the Italian troops towards the Arabs of the oasis. 
Their prejudice and hostility, he declares, is proved by their 
systematic ignoring of the first phase of the fight on the 23rd 
a phase which he thus summarizes -— 

“ Whilst the Turks were assaulting the Italian trenches on the 
desert side, the Arabs, who up to then had been considered pacific 
inhabitants of the Tripoli oasis, and were therefore unsuspected, 
treacherously attacked our soldiers from the rear and stabbed all 
the wounded that fell into their hands. They massacred the 
wounded sheltered in the Red Cross tents, and on many inflicted 
tortures and mutilations, assisted, as is often the case in savage 
countries, by women, old men, and children. Some officers were 
stabbed in the rear by their native servants, in whom they had 
placed the greatest trust. Some wounded were fastened to palm- 
trees and beaten to death, others savagely blinded, again others 
hung, and one wounded soldier was crucified. Some, placed for 
safety by the Red Cross officers within an Arab hut, with the con- 
sent of its owners, were afterwards found murdered. I purposely 
omit detailing yet greater horrors that were perpetrated on my 
countrymen on that day. These are the facts which your corre- 
spondents have completely ignored, and which the British public 
should know of before expressing its judgment on the work of our 
troops.” 


As our readers know, our sympathies are strongly with the 
Italians, and we have felt great indignation against the way in 
which criticism of them has been expressed. But though we 
think that the English correspondents ought to have given 
far more prominence to the provocation received by the 
Italians, and so in essence may have been unjust, we are sure 
that this injustice was not intentional. They were genuinely 
horrified at the nature and extent of the executions. Further 
we must repeat our belief that in the excitement and in the 
not unnatural exaggeration of the extreme danger of the 
Italian position the reprisals went much toofar. We say again, 
however, that all this cannot for one moment justify the 
excited and violent language in which the Italians have been 
assailed. The language which has been used towards them 
would have been too strong even for the Armenian massacres 
at Constantinople, the massacre at Adana, or the Macedonian 
horrors. 


The Paris correspondent of the Economist comments severely 
in the issue of the 11th inst. on the working of the State rail- 
ways in France :— 


“Trains are consistently and enormously late, the Administra- 
tion, being unable to exact anything more from its employees, 
amongst whom discipline has disappeared, has, during the 
last two years, been lengthening the scheduled runnings, 
and has just increased the run from Paris to Havre, 
for example, by an hour, or at the minimum 45 minutes. 
The alteration of the time-tables does not prevent un- 
punctuality, trains being sometimes as much as 50 minutes 
late. This line, newly taken over by the State, will yield a deficit 
on working expenses of about 66 million francs at the end of 1911. 
I must add that since the taking-over of the system the State 
Administration has devoted 43 million francs te improving the 
position of the personnel, which fulfils its office so badly; and that 
the losses and repairs increase every year by several millions. It 
is therefore well in point to consider as taxes imposts which do not 
correspond with services rendered to the taxpayers.” 


If this is the result of railway nationalization in France—a 
country with a genius for bureaucratic administration—one 
cannot reasonably hope for anything better from the adoption 
of the system in Great Britain. The State is the worst of 
traders. We tolerate its conduct of the Post Office, the tele- 
grams, and the telephones only because we have no standard of 
comparison in the case of these mismanaged monopolies, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>——. 


THE NEW LEADER. 


Y the unanimous choice of the party Mr. Bonar Law 
has become the Unionist leader in the House of 
Commons. If he fulfils the expectations of his friends, it 
will not be long before he also succeeds to the position of 
leader of the party asa whole, and therefore the future 
Unionist Prime Minister. Though we might have pre- 
ferred a different filling of the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement, not a word will fall from us in 
opposition to or depreciation of Mr. Bonar Law. As 
leader of our party in the great struggle that is coming 
over Home Rule, he will have as loyal support from us as 
from any member of the Tariff Reform League, and we call 
upon all Unionist Free Traders to join with us in accord- 
ing him their help. The tremendous issues involved in the 
attempt to dissolve the legislative union with Ireland and 
to follow that dissolution by a ruinous scheme of pseudo- 
Federalism throughout the United Kingdom dwarf every 
other consideration. Impenitent Free Traders as we are, 
we say deliberately that we would far rather see a bad fiscal 
system established in this country than that the whole 
fabric of the Constitution and of the Empire should be 
destroyed by the break-up of the United Kingdom. Tariff 
Reform would no doubt prove a source of great economic 
waste and of financial inefficiency, but Home Rule 
means ruin. Besides, a system of indirect taxation, 
however bad, is always subject to repeal by a new 
Budget. Home Rule, established first in me and 
then in Scotland and Wales, could only be got rid of by 
a convulsion of which the outcome can hardly be other 
than civil war, or at any rate a convulsion which might 
very well leave this country at the mercy of her rivals 
abroad. The Empire rests in the last resort upon the 
strength and prestige of the Mother Country. But that 
strength and prestige will never be maintained if, instead 
of a United Kingdom, we have a welter of jarring and 
hostile nationalities. Therefore, at what we verily believe 
to be a crisis in the nation’s fate greater than any which 
has confronted us in the last hundred years, unity of aim 
and purpose amongst Unionists is absolutely essential. 


If, therefore, we thought Mr. Bonar Law a bad leader, 
and distrusted him as a politician and a man, we should 
still, since the choice has fallen on him and since any 
wa leader is better than party anarchy, do our very 

st to afford him support. Happily, however, this is not 
a position which we or any other moderate or Free Trade 
Unionist need take up. Mr. Bonar Law is not the kind 
of leader who will have to be supported with anxious 
trepidation, with doubt, perplexity, and foreboding. He 
is a man, however much one may differ from some of his 
opinions, whom no honest man and no lover of his country 
need be ashamed of following. To begin with, he is a 
man of high personal character, and that counts for a great 
deal in public life. He has not risen by political trickery or 
chicane, and he will not maintain his position by any such 
arts. He has no political past which he need blush to remem- 
ber. Whatever record leaps to light he need not fear disgrace. 
This is of good omen. It is also of good omen that as a 
man he represents one of the soundest portions of the 
community—the upper middle class—the social stratum 
from which of necessity the greater part of the Unionist 
Party is recruited. He is an upright business man who 
has taken to politics, but not too late in life. A son of the 
manse ay pe to the industrial world, by birth and 
breeding his roots go deep into the national life. The 
fact that he is native born of one of the great free 
nations of the Empire adds to the interest of his appoint- 
ment. We cannot admit for a moment that because a man 
is British-born he therefore is not capable of the widest 
and fullest sympathy with the Dominions, but never- 
theless we admit that sentiment is touched and interest 
excited by a leader from the overseas Empire. 

Finally, Mr. Bonar Law comes of an Ulster stock, and that 
at this moment should stand him in good stead. A man 
whose father was born in Ulster and whose nearest relations 
still live there is not likely to misunderstand the Irish 
question in the way in which English statesmen sometimes 
misunderstand it, even when their intentions are of the best. 
There is yet another ground for congratulation, though it 





is one upon which, for obvious reasons, w : 
dwellat any great length. The crisis of inst. a a 
by the problem, Should the Unionist majority j 
House of Lords force a creation of peers or let ‘th — 
liament Bill pass, and so prevent the creation ? “ us 
fairly described as a test question—one which trie a 
temper of men’s statesmanship and showed whether thee 
did or did not possess political judgment. Mr. Bonar La’ 
early proved that he did possess such judgment. In g it 
of the very great temptations by which he was surrounded 
to take the wrong side, or at any rate to conceal his vie 
he had the courage and good sense to speak out and te 
make it clear that he would have nothing to do with the 
false policy of ruining the Constitution in the endeavour to 
preserve it, of burning — the whole house in order to 
revent a portion of it from being temporaril 
Tninhabitable. 7 ae 


May we, if we can do so without offence, venture to take 
this opportunity of making one or two suggestions for Mr 
Bonar Law’s consideration in that conduct and manage. 
ment of the Unionist Party which will be now his duty as 
leader? In the first place, we would urge him, with all the 
power at our command, to remember that the Unionist 
Party is also the party of conservatism and moderation, the 
party specially pledged to preserve the existing social order, 
The Unionist Party will never be strong and healthy if itg 
leaders are making vain attempts to outbid the Radicals in 
matters of social reform. Nothing is more certain than 
that while the country is in a Socialistic mood and bent on 
trving Socialistic experiments under some alias or other it 
will entrust the carrying-out of them to the Liberal, not to 
the Unionist Party. They are the patentees of the social cure. 
all, and it is to them that the public will go when they are 
determined to try acourse of quack medicine. It is useless 
to offer an imitation panacea when “the old firm” is in the 
market with a nostrum already well advertised. It is 
sure to hold the field while the hot fit for political patent 
medicines is on. It is when the medicine has proved a 
failure, and the public is for the time disillusioned, 
that the chance of the Unionists will come. This being 
so, the business of tbe Unionists is not to get into a 
position which will justify a great many people in saying 
that they are really as bad as their rivals and that a 
moderate man who hates Socialism has, after all, no excuse 
for changing his party. Remember that it is by the conver- 
sion, and only by the conversion, of a large number of the 
electors that the Unionists can win. The two parties com- 
mand with an absolute regularity about equal numbers of 
the electorate. Between them stands a body of changing 
opinion which gives victory. The intermediate or, as 
Lord Goschen called him, balancing elector, hav.ng once 
voted Liberal, dislikes making a change ; for consistency is 
the foible of the politician, high and low. When, then, he 
is disgusted with his old friends, and is impelled by many 
considerations to desert them, it is essential not to give 
him the feeling that it may be out of the Liberal Socialistie 
frying-pan into the Tory Socialistic fire. To vary our 
metaphor, what we want to impress upon him is that there 
is a sensible, long-headed, able medical practitioner stand- 
ing by to whom he can fly when he has got tired of 
quackery, as he certainly will get tired of it. Much quicker 
and much more effectual will be this flight if he is not 
haunted by the thought that one set of quacks is as bad as 
another. That thought makes him a sulky abstainer, nota 
convinced convert and a fighting recruit. 


Another and a more specific point we desire to place 
before Mr. Bonar Law. We most sincerely trust that he 
will not abandon the policy of the Referendum adopted 
officially at the last General Election by the Unionist 
Party. Unquestionably the proposal to establish a veto 
over legislation which may have been obtained by a system 
of Parliamentary log-rolling is rapidly gaining popularity 
with the electorate. If they could once feel assured that 
the Unionists were sincere in this matter we are certain 
that a great many independent men in the country would 
rally to them on this proposal alone. But it is not enough 
to advocate a Poll of the People in the abstract. We are 
convinced that if we want to win the next General Election 
Mr. Bonar Law must advocate the policy, adopted by Mr. 
Balfour for the party, and endorsed, if we remember rightly, 
by Mr. Bonar Law in person, of declaring that Tariff Reform 
must be submitted to the popular vote after it has been 
passed in Parliament, but before it comes into operation. 
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Mr. Bonar Law and our readers to believe that in 
demand we are not attempting to strike an 
“natdi t Tariff Reform. We advocate the Refer- 
nsidious blow a : . 

i dum pledge on entirely different grounds. They are 
= a4 through such a pledge can a very large body of 
potas set free to do what they at heart want to do, 
er o vote for Unionist candidates at the General 

Tariff Reformers may perhaps ask us: “ Why 
he ordinary electors do what the Spectator itself 
to do, and has done, namely, support Tariff 
Reformers, even though no such pledge for final con- 
sideration by the electors is given? ; Our answer— 
and it is one which in a sense we give with regret— 
js that the bulk of Unionist Free Traders and of 
non-party men throughout the country generally do 
not realize the dangers of the situation as we 
realize them, and are therefore not prepared to 
vote for food taxers as advocates of an_ infinitely 
smaller evil than the disintegration of the Union. We 
are convinced that there are hundreds of votes in every 
constituency which can only be made sure of by means of 
a pledge that Tariff Reform shall go to a Poll of the 
People. That pledge once given, a large body of electors 
will, as we have said above, feel free to vote Unionist. 
They will not feel free under any other conditions. Unless 
they can be assured that their vote is not irrevocable in 
the matter of Tariff Reform, and that they will have an 
opportunity of voting against food taxes if they think 
them oppressive, such electors will never be got to the poll 
in Lancashire, and indeed in a very great part of the 
country. “ Union or no Union, Socialism or no Socialism, 
Iam not going to risk my food being made dearer by 
taxation.” The man who says that—and there are tens 
of thousands who do—can only be reached by the promise 
that he will have an opportunity of voting against the 
food taxes if, when the whole case is put before him, he 
believes that they mean starvation for him and his family. 
To put the matter once more in the plainest terms. It is 
not in order to stab Tariff Reform in the back, but solely 
in order to set men free to vote for the maintenance of 
the Union that we urge Mr. Bonar Law to reassert Mr. 
Balfour's pledge that taxes on corn, meat, and dairy 
produce shall not be imposed without a reference to the 
electorate. 

Our last point is to ask Mr. Bonar Law to give his 
special attention to the Ulster problem, and to that side 
of it which we have kept before the readers of the 
Spectator. We would urge him, in the interests of the 
Protestant and loyalist minority throughout Ireland, to 
do his best as leader of the Opposition to insist that 
if the House of Commons must pass a Home Rule Bill 
they shall, at any rate, provide it with a safety valve. 
The safety valve we desire is a clause declaring that any 
county of Ireland which likes to demand a poll as to 
whether it shall or shall not be subject to a Dublin Par- 
liament shall be allowed to take such a poll. In the 
event of the county deciding against being placed under 
the Dublin Parliament it would not be forced under the 
Dublin Parliament, but would remain a county of the 
United Kingdom, and pass administratively under the 
Home Office and Local Government Board. No Unionist 
would, of course, ask Mr. Bonar Law to suggest that us in 
any way an acceptable compromise or as a proposal which 
would turn a bad Bill into a good Bill. All he need say 
in demanding it in his place in Parliament is that at any 
rate it will provide a safety valve and secure us against 
civil war, 


If this claim is insisted upon with vigour and ability, 
as it will be if the Ulstermen are not deflected from 
their main object, we believe that they cannot fail to 
destroy the Home Rule Bill. Action of the kind we 
demand, which has been strongly endorsed by the Ulster 
Liberal Unionist Association, and by a section of the 
Ulster Unionist Press, will bring home to the minds of 
English and Scotch voters the realities of the situation in 
away which nothing else will. It will teach them that 
hot only are there two Irelands, but that what they are 
proposing to do, if the Ulster claim is not admitted, will 
on their own showing be a gross act of injustice and 
tyranny. The basis of the Home Rule argument is that 
localities ought to be allowed to choose the form of 
domestic government which they prefer. But if Ireland, 
Why not the counties of North-East Ulster? The only 
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making this 
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Election. 
cannot t 
js prepared 





way to meet this argument is to suppose that there is 
something sacred in a unit of a particular size. But 
obviously this is absurd. If it is argued that what is 
wanted to justify the bestowal of self-government is a 
population differing in religion, racial qualifications, and 
industrial development from the community from which it 
seeks to separate itself, then the counties of North-East 
Ulster, with a Protestant loyalist majority, fulfil these 
conditions better than Ireland as a whole fulfils them. 

Another reason why it is of supreme importance that 
Ulster should demand that, if Home Rule is granted, 
her counties shall have the right of declaring that they 
will remain outside the Home Rule Bill and become 
counties of England—a perfectly workable scheme—is 
that unless that claim is made, and made quite 
seriously, and rejected, Ulster will not, in the opinion of 
many Englishmen and Scotsmen, acquire the moral 
right of resistance. There are thousands of people in 
England who will declare that the counties of Ulster 
ought not to be forced out of the Union against their 
will, and who will object to such force being used. If, 
however, Ulster misses the opportunity of insi¢ting on 
being left out of the Bill she may be met with the 
argument, “ You have protested too late.” 

If Ulster is driven to resistance to a Dublin Parliament 
we want her to be able to resist with a case that no one 
can challenge. We want her to be able to say: “We 
warned you that we would not be placed under a Dublin 
Parliament, and we suggested an alternative, though it was 
one which in a sense we detested. You rejected that plea, 
and now the guilt and bloodshed will be upon your heads 
and not upon ours.” Mr. Bonar Law can do immense ser- 
vice to the cause of the Union and aid the minorities 
in the South if he insists upon a Local Option safety valve 
being inserted in the Home Rule Bill. 





THE INSURANCE BILL: WHY NOT A POLL 
OF THE PEOPLE? 


| iy the people of this country desire that the principle 

of compulsory insurance shall be carried out in the 
manner laid down in the National Insurance Bill, then 
unquestionably their will must be fulfilled. It is, how- 
ever, of vital importance that a Bill of such magnitude 
and with such far-reaching financial and social results shall 
be the Bill desired by the people. In other words this is 
exactly the type of measure upon which the people ought 
to be given an opportunity to exercise their veto if they 
wish to exercise it. Needless to say if all the indications 
were to the effect that the people of this country not only 
wanted compulsory insurance, but wanted it in the form 
invented by Mr. Lloyd George, it would be most foolish 
to demand a Poll of the People on his Bill. We say, 
however, without fear of contradiction, that no honest 
man can assert that there are clear indications that the 
scheme embodied in the Bill, especially in the Bill as it 
has recently been amended, is the scheme of which the 
country as a whole approves. On the contrary no fact 
has been more marked at recent by-elections than that 
the Government scheme is unpopular with a very large 
section of those whom it is primarily meant to benefit, and 
who will be directly affected by it. The Labour candi- 
dates who have stood recently have been quite as critical 
as, nay, in some cases more critical than, the Unionist 
candidates. Take, for example, the last by-election at 
Oldham. Here undoubtedly the figures of the by-election 
show that the majority of the electors at Oldham were 
not favourable to Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, though very 
possibly—indeed most probably—favourable to some other 
and different scheme of national insurance. To judge, 
again, by the discussions which have taken place in South 
Somerset and by the hurried way in which the Government 
have altered their Bill in order to conciliate working- 
class opinion in South Somerset, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme is equally unpopular there. 

In these circumstances it seems to us that the House of 
Lords, if they are to stand true to the function which the 
Constitution accords them, should make sure that before 
the Bill comes into operation the electors have a chance 
of voting upon it and of vetoing it if they consider that 
the principle of compulsory insurance is not adequately 
and beneficially carried out by its provisions. We do not 
suggest that the Lords should take upon themselves the 
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responsibility of throwing the Bill out altogether and of 
assuming that the country does not want the Bill. They 
have always said, and they have always, as far as possible, 
acted on the principle, that their business is not to kill 
Bills on their abstract merits, but to refuse to pass import- 
ant Bills until it is clear that it is the will of the people 
that they should pass. In the present case the proper 
way of making sure of this is to add a Referendum clause 
to the Bill, under which a Poll of the People will be taken 
whether or not the Act, though passed by both Houses of 
Parliament, shall come into operation. The introduction 
and the printing of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Referen- 
dum Bill, a measure well drafted and well thought out 
in every particular, makes the action by the Lords which 
we suggest comparatively easy. All that the Peers would 
have to do would be to add a Referendum clause to the 
following effect :— 

“This Bill shall not come into operation until a Poll of the 

People shall have been taken thereon in the manner set forth in 
the Schedule to this Bill, and unless at such Poll of the People a 
majority of the persons voting shall have voted in favour of the 
said Bill being put into operation. The said Poll shall be taken 
on or before Sse 10th, 1912.” 
The Schedule presents no difficulties. Any draftsman or, 
indeed, any person at all conversant with the ways of 
Parliament could in half an hour make the omissions and 
alterations required to convert Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Bill into the aforesaid Schedule. On previous occasions 
we have printed such a model Schedule and need not 
repeat it. We may, however, set forth the voting-paper 
which the returning officers would have to submit to the 
people. It would run as follows :— 





Poll of the Parliamentary Electors of the United 
Kingdom, 1912. 


Batitor Parser, 





Counterfoil No. | If you wish the Act, the short 
title of which is “The National 
Insurance Act, 1911,” to come 
into operation on Ist July, 1912, 
place a cross under the word 
“Yes.” If not, place a cross 
under the word “ No.” 




















We have given already sufficient reasons why the Bill 
should be referred toa Poll of the People. If, however, 
any further arguments are needed they are to be found, 
first, in the extraordinary confusion of the Bill which has 
resulted from Mr. Lloyd George’s determination to have 
a Bill at any cost. This determination has led him te 
make concessions first in one direction and then in the 
other—always concessions which add new burdens to the 
public purse, and very often concessions which are either 
in conflict with previous concessions or else destructive of 
the original principles of his measure. Next and even 
more important is the fact that the Bill has not been pro- 
perly discussed in the House of Commons. As almost 
always happens in the case of a Bill under the closure and 
the guillotine, trivial points have been debated at great 
length, while matters of vast importance have been passed 
without adequate discussion or, indeed, any discussion at 
all. Probably if discussion had taken place in regard to 
these matters concessions as far-reaching as those made in 
the parts of the Bill discussed would have been secured. 
It has been a sort of toss up whether the chance of the 
guillotine would or would not allow sufficient pressure to 
be brought upon Mr. Lloyd George to force him to agree 
to changes in his scheme. In the general confusion the 
Bill has become a welter of ill-digested and undiscussed 
inconsistencies. No doubt by the mechanical operation of 
the party system and the ardent pressure of the Whips it 
will pass its third reading by a handsome majority, but 
that does not in the least alter the duty of the Lords to 
see tp it that the people have an opportunity of saying 
whether they really do wish that this amazing product 
of the Government quick-legislating machine should be 
fastened upon the neck of the private citizen and on 
our home industries, great and small. 

Party hacks and those vehement anti-democrats who 
regard the Referendum as the greatest of evils will no 
doubt declare that our proposals are impracticable and 
insiycere. They will assert that what we are doing is 





ia 
merely to suggest that the Lords should thr : 
in an indirect manner. We must know, ther aa — 
that the Government would not dream of allowin 
House of Commons to accept the Bill with a Refereeann 
clause if it were sent down to them, and that én 
we are in effect proposing the rejection of the mtg 
We are doing nothing of the kind. Our proposal ure, 
perfectly serious one, and one which we make quis 
much, as advocates of the Referendum, as opponents of the 
present Insurance Bill. We are most anxious that the 
electors should see a working example of a g st 
which bears such good fruit in Switzerland, Americs acy 
Australia, and we could not choose a better occasion ‘than 
a Bill in regard to which there is so much doubt and 
difficulty. We are certainly not going to be frightened 
by being told that the Government will regard the 
addition of a Referendum clause as rejection. No doubt 
they will say so, but we are by no means sure that the 
would really dare to act on their threats. We think it 
highly probable that if the Lords took the bold course wa 
suggest there would be such a strong outburst of fecling in 
the country in favour of a reference that the Government 
would be forced to yield. In any case it is not the duty 
of the Lords to be swayed in their action by the 
Government’s intense dread of the most democratic of 
political institutions. If they think the Bill ought to be 
referred to the final decision of the people, let them refer 
it. Any other course is inconsistent with the claim of the 
House of Lords to be the faithful trustees of the people in 
the matter of legislation. Certainly they have no cause to 
shelter the Government and protect them from the infer. 
ence which must be drawn if the Government refuse to 
let the Bill go to the people—the inference that they 
think the Bill would be rejected—and, further, that they 
dare not even in a particular and specific case accustom the 
people to exercising the right of veto over the Parliament- 
ary vagaries of log-rolling legislators. 

Before we leave the subject there is one other argument 
in favour of the Lords taking the step we have described 
which should be noted. It is quite clear that when the Bill 
reaches the House of Lords there will not be adequate time 
to discuss it before the prorogation of Parliament, which 
must take place before Christmas if the tired legislator is to 
get any rest before entering on a Session already mortgaged 
to three such tremendous projects as the destruction of the 
Legislative Union with Ireland, Disestablishment, and the 
addition of some two or three million electors to the register, 
coupled with a general redistribution of seats. Considering 
the mess into which Mr. Lloyd George and his patient 
majority in the House of Commons have got the In- 
surance Bill, the Lords, to do their work adequately, 
would want four or five weeks in Committee to get 
into order the tangle of clauses, sub-sections, and 
schedules hurled at their heads by the Commons. But 
everyone knows they will not be allowed half that 
time. In these circumstances it seems to us that the 
only safe thing for the Lords to do, granted that they do 
not reject the Bill altogether—which, in our opinion, 
would be a mistake—is to pass it without amendment, 
and exactly in the form in which it left the Commons, 
subject only to the Referendum clause. The Lords would 
in effect say : “ You have sent us a bad Bill, a thoroughly 
inefficient piece of legislation, and have not given us time 
to make it workable even on your own lines and principles. 
Therefore we refuse to take any responsibility for the Bill. 
All we can do is to secure to the electors the opportunity 
to veto it if they wish so to do. The people must take 
the responsibility of acceptance, not we. We are not going 
to make a few hurried and ineffective attempts at amend- 
ment in the meagre time afforded us, and then, when the 
inevitable break-down of the Bill comes, be told that we 
are as much responsible for it as the House of Commons, 
for we not only let it pass into law, but actually amend 
it in certain particulars. The matter is one on which the 
people ought to decide.” 





YUAN SHIH-KAI AND HIS TASK. 


or fancy might. occupy itself endlessly speculating on 

what Yuan Shih-kai will wish, or be able, to do with 
the enormous powers which opportunity has brought him. 
Etiquette required him to refuse the Premiership at least 
once, but he continued to refuse it as though to beat into 


the Imperial brain at Peking the great need which the 
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his services. Having done this sufficiently, 
: vast arrived at Peking, and it is not too much to 
7 that the fortunes of China, to make or to mar, lie in 
the hollow of his hand. ‘The troops of the whole of 
Northern China are at his disposal; even the Imperial 
Guards in Peking are his servitors ; he dwells in the 
“Temple of Worthies,” from which auspicious house 
Li-Hung-chang carried on the negotiations for peace and 
reconstruction after the Boxer rising. The power in sub- 
stance and in form is his. What will he do with it ? 


We take it that Yuan Shih-kai will act as a moderate 
man. It may be, of course, that a consuming ambition 
will descend upon him, and he will use a favourable oppor- 
tunity, of which there are likely to be several, to usurp 
the throne, or to become in effect an emperor while allow- 
ing himself to be called the President of a republic. But 
we do not expect this. Yuan’s history proves that he is 
disinclined by nature to try to achieve more than can be 
safely fashioned out of the circumstance of the moment. 
He is an opportunist. It would be a mistake to think that 
because he has always been a reformer he will accept the 
wildest revolutionary projects. While the late Emperor 
was issuing his amiable but nerveless edicts in praise 
of Western methods, Yuan might have been expected 
to be a devout follower of the Imperial lead. In 
many respects he no doubt was so in principle, but 
he knew that the weak youth hidden away in the palace 
was not a man with success written on his brow, and he 
did just what other reformers least expected him to do— 
he appeared to go back upon his priaciples, got into negotia- 
tion with the Empress-Dowager, and consented to the 
stroke by which the reforming Emperer was removed from 
the throne. It may never be possible for Englishmen to 
fathom the motives which were at the bottom of Yuan’s 
action then. He cannot have approved of the “Old 
Buddha”; perhaps he preferred efficient wrong-doing to 
seeing reform impotently introduced and discredited at its 
fountain-head. Now the rebels in their exultation demand 
the end of the Manchu dynasty, and even require that 
members of the Imperial clan should be prevented 
from ever holding office as Ministers. Yuan probably 
perceives the ridiculousness of eternal proscriptions ; and 
as for the end of the Manchu dynasty he is, we fancy, 
moderate enough to see that a compromise is more likely 
to succeed than the ferocious idealism of a complete 
revolution. When a revolution aims at too much it is 
soon proved to have accomplished too little; you proclaim 
your “rights of man,” and before long they are found to 
be in practice sound and fury signifying nothing. Yuan 
is more likely to try to save a nominal power for the 
Throne and govern through a constitutional Parliament. 
We do not forget that the present rising is definitely an 
anti-Manchu movement. The Chinese are sick of the 
Tartar domination, which has lasted nearly three hundred 
years, and intend that it shall cease. There is no mis- 
taking the signs. The revolution is strongest in those dis- 
triets where linger the traditions of the Tai-ping rebellion. 
The latest rebellion is only one of a long series, but it is 
the greatest of all. Although Yuan is himself a Chinese, 
he probably understands, unlike the rebels, the convenience 
of governing through an existing monarchy. For one 
thing the Monarchy is a symbol of unity, and the idea of 
unity, of filial piety towards the centre of government, is 
inherent in the whole Confucian philosophy. 


It will be said that one province after another has 
declared its independence—that, indeed, the Chinese pro- 
vinces have always been distinguished by independence— 
and that the unity of China has already gone. But of 
what are the provinces to be independent? They could 
not thrive as self-governing States. They probably have 
broken away only from the old system of corruption, 
injustice, and obscurantism, and would willingly attach 
themselves in due course, when the fever and shouting have 
died away, to the theory of a central system which is pure 
and progressive. This, at all events, is what Yuan hopes 
for. He will try to govern through a limited monarchy, 
which will save as much as possible of the old spirit of 
China—a very important matter—and hopes gradually to 
win back the allegiance of the provinces. We are con- 
vinced that he will be found playing for a whole China and 
not for a split China. He is a centralist and an Im- 
perialist, but he is still characteristically a Chinese. He is 
Rot so much Europeanized as Sun Yat Sen, and he would not 





think, like him, of suddenly converting China intoa Western 
democracy. And his Imperialism hag another aspect 
which must be noticed. When he was appointed to reorganize 
the Army in 1903 he began to carry out on a vast scale 
the military reforms which he had applied in earlier days 
to a single army corps. He is an extremely able organizer, 
and his Imperialism will certainly be backed by substantial 
military strength. In other words, the revolution in China 
will be in its ultimate issue a soldier's victory. The cue 
of the rebels at present is to treat foreigners with elaborate 
consideration ; but if China should become conscious that 
she at last has a strong right arm foreign intruders may 
— to be less secure in their foothold. We are thinking 
on 7 of aggressive designs undertaken by foreign Powers 
and backed by their Governments. We do not refer to 
the individual presence of foreigners in China or to the 
commercial enterprise of foreigners, which we imagine 
will be encouraged by all the clear heads who recognize 
what wealth freedom of exchange brings to the 
country. The Manchus have always stood in the way 
of progress. In that sense the Manchus must go finally, 
mel we believe their doom is already sealed. Butas to the 
prospect of a great military revival we do not join with 
the pessimists who foresee the addition of a new and huge 
area to the quarrelling grounds of the world. Certain 
Powers may indeed have to abandon the hope of making 
good shadowy claims, but that will not be an element of 
danger. Japan, as the nearest neighbour of China, is 
likely to be the most closely affected, and perhaps it would 
not be outrageous to divine that Yuan’s early experiences 
in Korea, where he was Director-General of Trade and 
International Relations, have made him sympathetic 
towards the Koreans and unsympathetic towards the 
Japanese. 

China is remote from us geographically and mentally. 
But, though we Westerners cannot feel the situation very 
acutely, the prospect for millions of human beings is as 
enthralling as when Napoleon became master of Europe, 
and the civilized world looked on breathlessly to see what 
he would do with his power. Yuan, though an opportunist 
in statecraft, is a resolute and courageous man when he has 
made up his mind. This was proved when he took upon 
himself to hold in leash his Shantung troops during the 
Boxer rising, although the Empress-Dowager at that 
moment needed them to overwhelm the international band 
of sailors who were marching on Peking to relieve the 
legations. Yuan recognized the fanatical folly of the 
Boxers, and knew the Empress-Dowager’s mind 
even better than she knew it herself. He was 
justified. He won approval at the Chinese Court when it 
came to counting up the points which could be pleaded in 
extenuation of Chinese conduct before the great Powers, 
and he won credit from foreigners as a sagacious and 
civilized official. He thus stood forth as the man of the 
moment in the opinion of all. He is now very little over 
fifty years old. It is believed that the rebels are not 
indisposed to acknowledge his rule. It is his to find the 
formula of agreement. Will it or will it not be the 
absolute removal of the Monarchy? It isan intensely 
interesting moment. 





HOME RULE FINANCE. 


T has become almost a commonplace that the most 
serious difficulty in the way of the coming Home Rule 

Bill is the financial issue. In anticipation of this difficulty 
the Irish leader and his lieutenants are very ingeniously 
re-emphasizing the old unfounded charge that Ireland is 
overtaxed, and are even beginning to suggest that she is 
entitled to a refund of the excessive contributions she 
is alleged to have made in past years. Mr. Redmond, 
who possesses a picturesque command of figures that even 
Mr. Lloyd George might envy, stated a fortnight ago that 
in the course of a hundred years Ireland had contributed 
something over £300,000,000 to Imperial expenditure. The 
figure is approximately accurate—and perfectly justifiable. 
It amounts to only a trifle over £3,000,000 a year, and that is 
certainly not an excessive contribution for Ireland to make 
on the average over a period which included some eighteen 
years of war expenditure. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone, when 
putting forward the Home Rule Bill of that year, estimated 
that Ireland ought to contribute between 4 per cent. and 
5 per cent. of the Imperial expenditure, and Sir W. 
Harcourt, in the same year, put the actual sum to be 
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contributed by Ireland at £2,276,000. This was in a year 
of peace, when our “aval and military expenditure was 
less than half what it now is. Both Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir William Harcourt made it clear that Ireland’s contri- 
bution would have to be increased to meet war expenditure 
or expenditure upon preparation for war. At the present 
time Ireland ought to contribute approximately £4,000,000 
a year. There is, therefore, nothing in Mr. Redmond’s 
£300,000,000, though it sounds appalling on a platform. 
If we were to calculate England’s contribution during 
100 years the figures would seem far more terrific. 


Nor is there anything in the case so astutely put forward 
that Ireland suffered some injury asa result of the financial 
arrangements made by the Act of Union. It is worth while 
to recall what those arrangements were. Under the Act 
of Union Ireland was required to contribute two-seven- 
teenths or 11} per cent. of the common expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. This proportion was arrived at after 
very careful estimates had been made and after full dis- 
cussion in both Houses of the Irish Parliament. It is 
worth noting that at the time of the Union the ulation 
of Ireland was very nearly half that of Great Britain, so 
that the bargain meant that each inhabitant of Great 
Britain had to pay on the average three and three-quarter 
times as much as each inhabitant of Ireland. If a period 
of peace had followed the Act of Union it is probable that 
the bargain would have turned out very satisfactorily for 
Ireland, but instead of peace there was almost continuous 
war, and war on a larger scale than England had ever 
known before or has known since. The enormous growth 
of expenditure was naturally a more serious matter for 
the poorer than for the richer country, and it is cer- 
tain that if Great Britain had insisted on the financial 
bargain struck by the Act of Union the Irish people would 
have been taxed beyond their resources. But the bargain 
never was enforced. The actual proportion paid by Ireland 
during the first seventeen years after the Act of Union was 
only 7? per cent. instead of 112 percent. For the rest 
Ireland fell into debt, as also di Great Britain, and if 
Ireland had been compelled to shoulder her own debt she 
might have had a grievance. But when the two exchequers 
were amalgamated in 1817 the debts were amalgamated 
also, so that Ireland never had to bear the exclusive burden 
of the debt in which she had been involved as the joint 
result of the Act of Union and the Napoleonic wars. 
Instead, she was uired to bear a share of the common 
debt of the United Kingdom together with a share of 
other Imperial expenditure; but that share was not main- 
tesned at the high level fixed by the Act of Union. In 
the years immediately succeeding the amalgamation of 
the two exchequers Ireland’s share was estimated at 9°3 
per cent., and the highest point it ever reached in sub- 
sequent years was 11:1 per cent. Since the seventies the 
proportion has steadily been declining, till now Ireland’s 
contribution has become a minus quantity. 


Even in the few years when the Irish contribution was 
highest the statement that Ireland was overtaxed rests on 
the fallacious assumption that a geographical area pays any 
taxes atall. The taxes derived from Ireland are paid by 
individual Irish people, and at no period since the Act of 
Union has any Irishman ever been called upon to pay a 
higher tax than he would have paid if he had been living in 
England. On the contrary, during the whole of the period 
Irishmen have been exempt from taxes which Englishmen 
and Scotsmen have had to pay. Down to 1853 the spirit 
duties in Ireland were appreciably lower than those in 
Scotland, and very much lower than those in England. 
For example, in the year 1835 the Irish spirit duty was 
2s. 6d. a gallon, the Scotch 3s. 4d., and the English 7s. 6d. 
It may be argued, and often has been argued, that a tax 
on whisky, which is @ common drink in Ireland, bears 
unfairly upon Irish people, but an examination of the 
figures of consumption will show that the whisky tax is a 
far more serious burden in Scotland than in Ireland. The 
truth, of course, is that the grievance, if it be a grievance, 
is common to spirit drinkers in whatever portion of the 
United Kingdom they may live, and obviously it is no 
grievance at all tothe Irishmen who drink only beer or 
tea. In the same way it has been argued that the 
tax on tea is an injustice to Irishmen because they 
are very poor and drink a good deal of tea. But 
here again the injustice is one from which every poor 
drinker of tea suffers in whatever part of the United 








Kingdom he may live. The way to remedy th 
grievances is not by any veniieseaa of the financial -S 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland, but by a genera] 
reduction of taxation on articles of popular consumption 

Moreover, it so happens that while the Irish poor 
like the English poor, were overtaxed during a - : 
part of the last century, well-to-do Irishmen were unden 
taxed in ey y= with their fellows in Great Britain 
During the first half of the nineteenth century Trishmen 
were exempt from income-tax, however wealthy they 
might be. That exemption was abolished in 1853, but 
other exemptions were continued. Even at the present 
day Irishmen pay no land-tax, no inhabited house duty, 
no establishment licences, and no railway ticket duty, 
How in such circumstances as these it is possible ra 
any person to contend that Irishmen are relatively over. 
taxed is a mystery. No doubt if we treat Ireland for 
purposes of argument as a separate fiscal entity then we 
are compelled to admit that during certain years of the 
nineteenth century the proportion of revenue contributed 
by Ireland was greater than her relative poverty justified, 
But that was only during a comparatively brief period, and 
the excess contribution has been cancelled a dozen times 
over by the deficiencies of the contribution in subsequent 
years. 

The position at the present time is a little difficult to 
state precisely owing to the grave confusion introduced 
into the finances of the last few years by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget of 1909. The best course is to give the 
published figures for the last three years as contained 
m the parliamentary paper entitled ‘“ Imperial Revenue 
Collection and Expenditure (Great Britain and Ireland), 
1911” (H. of C. No. 221). They are as follows :— 

Year ended March 3ist, Treland’s Cuisetien, 

1909 ove ove ove ese + 583,000 

1910 eee eee eee — 2,357,000 

1911 eee ° + 162,000 
It will be seen that, on the average of the three years, 
instead of contributing anything to Imperial expenditure, 
Ireland has involved a charge on Imperial revenues of 
£537,000 a year. It is probable that in the preseut year 
this deficiency will be considerably increased. 

These are the broad facts which the defenders of Home 
Rule have to face. The Irishmen can take it any way 
they like. If they wish to appeal to the Act of Union 
let them make good the bargain which their ancestors 
then struck and pay Great Britain for a period of 
110 years 112 per cent. of the Imperial expen- 
diture. If they wish to appeal to Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Bill, then they must face the proposition that 
they ought to pay something between 4 per cent. and 5 
~ cent. of Imperial expenditure. Finally, if they argue that 

reland is a nation, then they must consider what it would 
cost them to maintain an Army and Navy and Diplomatic 
Service of their own. At present their position is that 
they wish to have all the privileges of independence and to 
leave England to foot the bill. That is a position which 
Englishmen certainly will not tolerate. We are perfectly 
willing to be generous to those who remain in the common 
household, but if Ireland is determined to break the 
partnership and set up housekeeping on her own account 
she must pay her own bills. 








THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SURPRISE. 


[ a remarkable paper which appeared in the current 
number of the Hibbert Journal the author describes 
the life-long desire of an imaginary hero to experience 
conversion. The story is so well told that a sympathetic 
reader can hardly fail to share in a sense of spiritual 
hunger and disappointment. At last, at the end of the 
article, the hero dies, and dies at peace with Heaven. He is 
not able to point to the hour of his own conversion, but he 
believes he has found “the essence of Christianity. ‘ Where 
do you find the essence of Christianity?’ asks his inter- 
locutor. ‘In the Parable of the Great Surprise,’ he answered. 
‘Which do you mean?’ I asked. ‘Allthe parables are great 
surprises in a sense.’ ‘ Yes; but the one I mean is not merely 
a surprising parable, it is the parable of a surprise,’ ” and he 
quotes the Parable of the Judgment Day in which the 
righteous demur to the statement that their good deeds were 
done for Christ, saying, “Lord, when saw we Thee ? - 
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SS seratentiones 

The notion that the Gospel is full of surprises sets one 
thinking. We all know it so well. Only now and then it 
comes to us in the light of a new thing. Sometimes some new 
experience robs it of its surface familiarity or the irritation 
caused by some conventional interpretation, and ‘once more 
opens our minds to receive the eternal surprise of inspiration. 
The great paradoxes of the Sermon on the Mount startle every 
man to whose spiritual ears they attain—indeed, they 80 
startled the world in the beginning that even now it is not 
quite sure if it has heard aright, if Christ could possibly have 
meant what He said. : 

A great many of the startling sayings of the Gospel fall 
very gratefully upon the ears of the twentieth century. 
Take this very Parable of the Judgment, for instance: Did 
Christ foresee how hard it would one day become to recog- 
nize His Person after all these hundred years? In asking 
such a question we surely create a difficulty for ourselves. 
The possession of prophetic foresight is beside the point 
if He knew “what was in man.” Inspired sympathy is 
free of the limitations of time. There before Him in 
Jerusalem He saw good men who did not know Him: the 
sort of people who are not drawn to hear a new teacher, 
simple, practical people full of pity, and others, perhaps— 
for types do not change, and “Job” is not a new book— 
who, though their hearts were good, were none the wiser when 
they had heard; for whom every new theory about spiritual 
matters was one new thread added to the great entanglement. 
{t was not in their natures to find rest in the spiritual good 
news any more than it was in their natures to pass a man who 
had fallen among thieves. It is an irresistible temptation to 
all religious teachers to despise such people—to all we mean 
but Christ. He had compassion on the multitude, who know 
what to do, but do not know what to think. 

Our Lord’s saying that He did not come to call the righteous 
to repentance has always filled the Churches with surprise. 
Often they seem harély to admit that He ever said that, or 
they get out of the difficulty by declaring that as there are no 
righteous the words have no meaning. “They that are 
whole need not the Physician,” He said. Have we any possible 
warrant for taking His words in a satirical sense? Yet they 
aresotaken. But in their plain sense they are surprising if 
we think about them. Butif His habitual attitude towards the 
ordinary righteous man, to the man He described as “ whole,” 
can still surprise us, how much more surprising is His 
occasional attitude towards the morally sick. He took the 
trouble to make a Pharisee admit that of two debtors 
the one forgiven the most would feel the most love, and 
He certainly suggested—or the circumstances suggested 
—that by debtors He meant breakers of the laws of God. 
With the Pharisee we also are constrained to admit the 
proposition. All the same, we can but wonder that He 
should have pointed out a fact with bearings so little 
moral. Did he want to set the Pharisee thinking that 
the way to the heart of the universe is not by logic? Did 
He try to blast away the crust of the reward and punish- 
ment notion wherewith we all surround God and to show 
that the Deity is not simply as the Pharisee thought, the 
spirit of all justice? If these startling sayings could be 
adequately explained they would lose what the writer in the 
Hibbert Journal calls their “explosive” force. 

There is a very surprising saying, which is generally 
attributed to Christ, though it is only recorded in the Book 
of Revelation: “ Bekold, I stand at the door and knock; if 
& man will open unto Me I will come in.” If we take 
the conventional explanation of the saying it is simply 
untrue. How many men not only open the door, but 
are always going outside to implore the Divine Visitant 
to enter. But why need we make the Word of God of 
no effect with our tradition? If Christ said the words 
He said them of the people round Him, not of the 
group who could hear Him speak, but of the world. He 
must have meant that, recognized or unrecognized, He came in 
—if He was wanted. Once more His words imply that He can 
actin the persons of those who do not recognize by whom 
they are influenced. We are always told—Christ Himself 
has told us—that He turned out no man who came to Him. 
Yet the story of a man whom He sent back to his friends 
and refused to allow to follow Him is plainly set down 
im the Gospel. “However, he that had been possessed of 
the Devil prayed Him that he might be with Him.” However, 





Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, “Go home to 
thy friends and tell them what great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.” Was He using the man as a missionary? 
It is hardly likely. The man only knew Him as a healer. 
“See thou tell no man” is what He more often said to the 
subjects of His cures. He did not propose to teach this man 
the higher things of the Spirit—that seems evident. He 
thought his Jewish home and his ancestral religion were 
the best things for him, and that although the man would 
like to have left them and remained with the Teacher whose 
Personality bad so powerfully affected him for good. Plainly 
this was not what Christ meant by “turning out.” He must 
have regarded the man’s moral nature as already healthy 
and acceptable. One more instance suggests itself to our 
minds. Itis a very surprising thing that Christ should have 
said that those who entered the kingdom of Heaven must 
enter “as achild.” What did He mean? It is very difficult 
tosay. But it is, as a rule, the “ordinary man,” not the man 
of special spiritual insight or theological ability or genius in 
any form who has this attribute of a child’s heart. It is not 
at all confined to what we call “convinced” Christians either, 
It is a text upon which the obscurantists have laid hold, 
not realizing that there is nothing so sophisticated as the 
obscurantist theory. Children are incorrigible realists. 

Again, what a strange saying is the one so endlessly dis- 
puted that was said to Peter: “On this rock will I build My 
Church.” Now to all outward seeming the Church was built 
on Paul—on the man of surpassing genius and abnormal 
emotion, of supreme courage and intellectual daring. Peter, 
look at him how we will, was a very ordinary person. 
He touches the ordinary man for that very reason—the man 
whom Paul’s Epistles leave indifferent. Is it possible that 
we do not see the true outlines of the Church at all—that 
it is built upon the vast mass of ordinary men, that it is 
supported upon the shoulders of countless so-called “ in- 
differents” who have unconsciously opened to the knocking 
of the Spirit and obeyed the vital moral instinct to “turn 
again”? Is it they against whom Christ said the gates of 
hell shall not prevail? Who can say? All the Churches 
would deny it. The foundation is sacerdotal, say some. It 
is theological, say others. The laity, however, will never make 
unconditional surrender to logic. “Ye take too much upon 
you, ye sons of Levi.” 





BOXING AND THE LAW. 

HE decision of the stipendiary magistrate at Birmingham 

on Monday to prevent the proposed boxing contest 
between Owen Moran, of Worcester, and Jim Driscoll, of Cardiff, 
for a large stake and the featherweight championship of the 
world makes its desirable that the law on professional boxing 
contests should be defined more clearly. We hope that the 
stipendiary may find it possible for this reason to state a 
case. He came to the conclusion that the proposed contest 
would be a prize fight and that it was his duty to intervene to 
prevent a breach of the peace. We are far from assuming 
that he was wrong in the circumstances, yet we cannot disavow 
a logical sympathy with the argument of the defence that if 
the proposed contest, which was to have been conducted unc 
National Sporting Club rules, was held to be illegal there would 
be no professional boxing for stakes which could be considered 
legal. The stipendiary, being convinced by the evidence that the 
object of each contestant would be to deliver a “ knock-out 
blow,” failed to see that the contest would differ from a 
“prize fight,” and banned it as such. The fact that Lord 
Lonsdale (who has often delivered and received a knock-out 
blow himself) gave evidence for the defence, although he was 
opposed to the recent projected contest between Jack Johnson 
and Bombardier Wells, no doubt leaves anyone a little be- 
wildered who tries to get at the real law of the matter. We 
imagine that Lord Lonsdale disliked the Johnson-Wells fight 
(most rightly as we think) because it would have been, so far as 
expert judgment could tell, a contest between men who wera 
in no sense fairly matched. It would have been a mere money- 
making, sensation-mongering business, which, moreover, would 
have stirred up a racial enmity between black and white suc’ 
as disgusted the world after the Johnson-Jeffries fight ia 
America. But, strongly as we agree with that view on 
grounds of public interest and convenience, it still leaves us 
very doubtful about the right interpretation of the law. It 
cannot be lawfully right that men should be prevented from 
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taking part in professional boxing contests for money merely 
because they are celebrated, or because they are of this or that 
colour, while the Southwark Lunger, the Bermondsey Chick, 
the Putney Puncher (or whatever may be the names of those 
who seek to remedy obscurity or mediocrity by a menacing 
nomenclature), are free to knock one another out nearly all the 
year round in the minor boxing saloons of the poorer parts of 
London. 

When prize-fighting was pilloried as a breach of the peace 
after the famous fight between Sayers and Heenan in 1860 the 
next step was for the Lord Queensberry of the day to invent 
rules which should save boxing from illegality and disrepute. 
Since 1867 all professional contests for money have been 
conducted under Queensberry rules unless they have been con- 
ducted under the rules of the National Sporting Club, which 
are supposed to afford more safeguards than the Queensberry 
rules. The question seems to be whether the time has come 
to acknowledge that the division of the old prolonged agony 
into short rounds, between which the combatants rest, and the 
provision of gloves are insufficient to temper brutality. Per- 
haps such tricks as “ breaking the gloves” have been allowed 
too often to defeat the efficacy of rules; perhaps there 
is too much human error in the standards of referees; and 
it may be that light gloves by saving the knuckles permit a 
man to go on punching viciously long after the period when 
pulpy hands in the old bare-fist days would have ceased to 
deliver a blow hard enough to frighten a schoolboy. If these 
things be so then the law might take another departure and 
state clearly under what conditions boxing contests for money 
will be allowed in the future. What we are concerned with 
principally is the danger of boxing, in which we would include 
professional boxing, being condemned to disrepute. There is 
no need on earth why it should be. If brutality and trickery 
be reasonably provided against we see no objection to men 
hitting one another as long as they care to endure the 
blows of their own free will. We do not call free- 
dom of exchange in pbysical pain willingly entered into 
brutality. A trained boxer probably does not suffer more 
than a runner or an oarsman in a long and hard race. 
As for the knock-out blow which produces temporary paralysis 
by striking the solar plexus, or the region of the kidneys or 
liver, or the region over the heart, or the point of the chin 
(the favourite spot for producing a passing concussion of the 
brain) it is to be understood that this is common enough in 
amateur as well as in professional boxing. We cannot 
remember whether a knock-out blow has been delivered in the 
public school contests, but it has certainly ended some of 
those between Oxford and Cambridge. It ought to be made 
elear whether a knock-out is really a breach of the peace. If 
it is it is perhaps possible to provide against it, or to prevent 
it from becoming the be-all and end-all by penalizing it. 

Boxing appeals to the British mind in spite of the pain and 
very moderate danger which may be incidental to it. There 
must be some reason, and we think it no ignoble reason, why 
the narratives of fights with fists stick in the memory of all 
those who read them in literature. Why is the fight with 
Slogger Williams the best known incident in “Tom Brown's 
Schooldays”? Who forgets the fight with the Flaming 
Tinman in “Lavengro”? Meredith has a prize fight in 
“Sandra Belloni”; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in “ Rodney 
Stone.” Best of all there is Hazlitt’s inimitable essay, “ The 
Fight,” in which the antagonists stand out like portraits by 
Racbzrn or Sir Joshua. What schoolboy does not cheer up 
ever his Homer or Virgil when feats with spears give place 
to rounds with the fists? Take the games at the funeral 
ef Anchises, for example. The writer can vouch for the 
delight with which he welcomed the fight between Dares and 
Entellus, baving little expected such an entertainment on 
such an occasion. Aged and stiff-jointed Entellus, in taking 
on the gigantic boaster, certainly merited the sympathy which 
always goes out to “the little ’un.” Everything was as fair 
as fair could be except the age of Entellus, and that could 
not be helped if a gullant victory was to be snatched in the 
face of odds. Even the blood-stained cesti of Entellus when 
produced before the fight were ruled ont as being too terribly 
significant. Why should the boaster be frightened into 
defeat? Let them fight with equally weighted cesti on their 
hands, said Alneas, the Eugene Corri of the occasion. Talk 
of broken gloves! The cesti must have been nearly as heavy 
as dumbells. The rivals can hardly have hit straight from the 
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shoulder with such things; the fighting must have been 
of the windmill order. Then Entellus almost knocked himself 
out by a terrific blow which was delivered on the circum. 
ambient air. We fear that when he fell the spectators rushed 
in to pickhimup. That was legal in those days, Finally, quite 
truthfully to life, the old fellow was so stung by his misfortune 
that he redoubled his fury, and would undoubtedly have laid 
out Dares had not Aineas decided the match “ on points.” 

The writer has never been knocked out and does not know 
whether it is really as agreeable as being put to sleep by the 
cooing of doves, as some boxers would have us believe, But 
he does know the discipline of tolerably hard boxing, and has 
seen in the habits and manners of others the splendid 
influence of the patience and self-control which come 
from boxing. What boxer does not know the anger which 
flashes up at the first hard, stinging blow on the face, 
and what boxer of any experience has not learned that 
if he gives way to anger he will find it a bad guide and master? 
Fight angrily instead of with cool watchfulness and yon are 
lost. The man who boxes regularly must lead a regular life 
or he cannot last; his brain must be quick and his vision 
clear or he cannot hope to have the judgment for slipping or 
ducking, or, above all, for bending back and letting the 
adversary’s blow exhaust itself in the vacant air an inch in 
front of his nose. If he is an untrained man bis legs will 
soon tremble and fail under the incessant foot-work. No 
wonder half the clergy in poor districts regard boxing as their 
best ally. Loafers, drinkers, and degenerates do not go in 
for it. We have seen professional boxers who made their 
living in the ring provide an evening’s sport free for a London 
mission. The missioner was their friend and collected money 
at the door. They had come from all quarters of London to 
spill a little blood and, if necessary, to be knocked out for the 
good of the cause—or, if not very directly or consciously for the 
cause, at least to oblige a friend. It was a very instructive 
spectacle. Ifthe law should be interpreted quite logically and 
strictly in accordance with the Birmingham decision, those good 
fellows might all be arrested for breaking the peace. This 
would be foolish and unnecessary while compromise is still 
untried. More foolish still would it be if the law, by a side- 
wind, blew discredit on boxing as a science and pastime which 
is fit for Christians and gentlemen. 

Boxing may sometimes be degraded by the blackguard and 
the bully, but for all that it is no paradox but the simple truth 
to say that it is the best school for kindliness, good temper, 
good-heartedness, and good manners in the whole athletic 
curriculum. 





AUTUMN ON DARTMOOR. 

“ : oe plain truth is that it needs a cheerful temper and 

a stout heart to visit Widdecom be,” writes Mr. Arthur 
Norway in “ Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall,” 
and the pedestrian of to-day wonders whether the roads have 
lately been mended. In these days cheerful tempers and 
stout hearts must be commoner than they used to be, for 
Widdecombe receives visitors without counting through the 
summer, and even in October spreads an inn table with 
beef and apple-pie and Devonshire cream for the casual 
wayfarer. Of all Dartmoor villages, Widdecombe perhaps 
attracts the largest numbers of pilgrims. It has its own 
traditions and its own Devonshire song. It was Widdecombe 
Church which the devil selected one Sunday in 1638, doubtless 
because of the great height of its stone tower, as a convenient 
post to which to tie up his horse; he found a boy asleep 
when the sermon was going on, and flew through the roof with 
him, leaving behind him the most devastating traces of 
thunder, lightning and brimstone. And it was to Widdecombe 
Fair, of course, that Tom Pearse’s grey mare set out with Bill 
Brewer, Jan Stewer and the rest on her last most melancholy 
journey. It was the road to Widdecombe which broke the 
grey mare’s heart, Mr. Norway thinks; but it really is not a 
very bad road. It runs from Merripit through open moorland 
till it dips down between high hedges in which you can cut. a 
good ground ash, and out the other side it climbs up towards 
Rippon Tor and the logan stone under it by a track which is 
certainly steep anda little stony, but which is quite easy walking. 
Possibly the majority of Widdecombe’s visitors do not walk ; 
possibly they have rolled in some of the loose stones. In _ 
case there are many of them, and the inn suggests cheerf 
outlook on life, é' 
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as doubt, to-day is very much better known 
length and breadth than it was fifteen — or 
fore Englishmen developed the babit of travelling 
ree own ule Or perhaps, rather, the roads and 
vi of Dartmoor are much better known ; the moor itself 
must always deny full knowledge. Dartmoor is crossed by 
one road which runs pretty straight south-west from Moreton 
Hampstead to Yelverton, and by another which winds north- 
east from Ashburton and turns due east towards Tavistock. 
The two roads intersect at Two Bridges, and at Two Bridges 
there is an hotel which can send its guests in an hour s walking 
into the very heart of the moor. Within a radius of two or 
three miles you may pass from problem to problem of the past 
of Dartmoor; problems of history that never can be written ; 
problems of written history too savage almost for belief. 
Here, where the rough little moor ponies pull at the short 
grasses among the heather, you may find yourself standing 
over a ring of tumbled granite, and may puzzle for the 
twentieth time over the thwarting riddle of the stones which 
make up the “hut circles” and “pounds” and “ avenues 
scattered over the moor. There may be a “pound” or two 
which are nothing more than shepherds’ enclosures a few 
centuries old, perhaps; but the hut circles and avenues are 
an abiding problem. A stretch of turf running level between 
parallel lines of pointed stones for some two hundred and 
fifty yards, with here another line of stones jutting from the 
avenue ata sharp angle, and here a circle of shapen stones 
set in the avenue opposite another circle—was it a temple, 
or a memorial, or a  burial-place? Only some deep 
instinct of worship, surely, could have dragged those huge 
masses of granite into position and planted them so deep in 
the hillside that after uncounted centuries we can puzzle 
over the age of them and their builders’ lost patterns. The 
shape of the stones in these avenues suggests a question. 
They vre most of them sharp and small at the top and thick 
at the base, and are set close tugether—so close indeed that 
you wonder whether they may not be touching at the foot 
under the peat. These stones have doubtless been measured 
over and over again; but has any comparison been made 
between recent measurements and any measurements which 
may have been taken years ago? If not, there would 
seem to be an opportunity for making a calculation as 
to possibilities of age and size. For the Dartmoor 
granite is not a hard stone, and wears in the weather— 
a point which has been rather curiously illustrated in 
recent Dartmoor history. A hundred years or so ago a 
local enthusiast carved a number of bardic inscriptions 
of his own devising upon the face of certain chosen rocks in 
his neighbourhood, and to-day none of his inscriptions are 
decipherable. If a single century has defaced so much that 
was carved deep in the solid rock, how much has been worn 
away from the menhirs and stone avenues of Dartmoor during 
the silent mons since they were first set in their places? A 
comparison of measurements made at regular intervals might 
help to some kind of guess as to whether for later ages than 
ours the lessening stones may not have vanished altogether. 


But there are other riddles of the moor besides its stones. 
Inthe very centre of the moor, Wistman’s Wood still asks its 
unanswered questions of age and origin. Wistman’s Wood 
is a strip of oak trees which have been planted, or seeded 
themselves, along the east side of the upper valley of the 
West Dart. It is a wood of Calibans; a wood with a floor of 
tumbled rock and trees growing in lairs in the rock. It does 
not need an imaginative mind, in Wistman’s Wood, to feel 
the same entrance into a presence as belongs to the spell set 
about the circles and stone rows on the hillside near. These 
gnarled and writhen boles, with their roots driven deep in 
crevasses and interstices of lichened rock, suck surely a 


Dartmoor, 
throughout its 


different sap from that of the upstanding, broad- 
shaded oaks of open forest lands. You may clamber 
down among them, balancing on sharp slides of 


granite and sinking deep into piled fibre of grass and moss, 
and in that silent shadow, with those crumpled boughs above 
and below, you get somewhere a fresh sense of the abiding 
cruelty which broods over the wide beauty of the moor. For 
that is the separate spell over Dartmoor which sets it apart 
from the slopes of heather and rock of other forests and other 
moors. It is the hint of cruelty in its forgotten ages, in its 
known history, in its present memories, in its heights, topped 
each with its named tor, shaped like animals on the surround- 


vanishing point only in our own time. 





ing hills, Hound Tor, and Fox Tor, and Vixen Tor; the 
cruelty which belongs to the old laws of the Dart- 
moor mines, and the legend of the, river, and the 
presence of the prison set in the centre of the moor 
to-day. It was on Crockern Tor, south of Wistman’s 
Wood, that the old miners held their stannary courts 
and framed the savage sentences of Lydford law, which 
hanged first and tried afterwards, and dosed the throats of 
those who broke it with the molten metal they had mined. 
To-day, on the heights by Princetown, a couple of miles 
away, you may catch sight of grim, great-coated figures, 
with their rifles silhouetted against the sky, watching over the 
men working below them. And below in the valley, wit4 the 
grey wagtails balancing and bowing on its stones, and the fern 
and bog violets green about its tiny tributaries, runs the Dart 
with its wicked legend of sudden floods and deeps and 
drownings, a heart every year to rhyme with its name. 

October is a silent month in moorland country, and you 
would not expect on the bleak uplands above the river to hear 
the same opening notes of the autumn song of birds which 
belong to the green trees of its woods and valleys. But it is 
impossible to walk far on the moor without being struck by 
the lifelessness of the place compared with a Scottish moor- 
land with its plover and curlew and its challenging grouse. 
Here and there a stray home-bred snipe may dart out of the 
rushes—the “ foreigners” donot come in till late in the month— 
and you may chance on a flock of golden plover, wheeling 
and flashing in the sun, or running almost invisible 
among the grey stones of some stretch of strewn hut circles 
Over all the hills round, too, the moorland ponies and the red 
cattle stray, browsing on the grass and heather; but there is a 
certain sense of loneliness in so wide a sweep of heather with- 
out the birds which belong to the northern moors. The red 
grouse, of course, has long vanished from Dartmoor; but the 
black grouse, which used to be common, has come to a 
It has been merci- 
lessly shot down year after year, until this season the 
authorities of the Duchy of Cornwall have actually tried the 
experiment of introducing blackgame from abroad, and, in 
order to give the imported birds a chance of survival, have 
ceased to issue forest licences to shoot. Probably nothing 
short of complete protection during the year would give black. 
game a fresh chance of existence on Dartmoor, and even that 
protection would have to be prolonged through several 
successive seasons. But it is quite possible, too, that more 
will be needed than the mere prohibition of shooting. One 
of the reasons why blackgame find conditions of life so 
difficuit on Dartmoor lies in the number of sheep, cattle and 
ponies which trample almost every inch of the ground in the 
breeding season. But to prohibit the pasturing of cattle in 
the breeding season to an extent sufficient to safeguard a 
problematical number of blackgame nests in unknown situa- 
tions would, of course, be impossible. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LABOUR UNREST. 
(To rue Epritror or rue “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—In your footnote to “ Z's” letter on the above last week 
you say you would welcome any suggestion for a careful 
diagnosis of hooliganism. Will you allow the suggestion that 
labour unrest and hooliganism are simply the inevitable and 
natural result of the way in which the politician in every 
country has been humbugging the voters P 

A generation ago we were taught that if we worked hard we 
should get on, and that short cuts to wealth were dangerous 
and delusive. To-day the politician changes all this and says: 
“Vote for me and I will give you something for nothing.” 
The people vote for the said politician and the “ something for 
nothing” is so long in coming that the people, cozened and 
bemused with promises, get exasperated and impatient. 
This exasperation is most natural and excusable, and may 
largely, if not entirely, explain labour unrest and hooli- 
ganism. Gradually but surely the fact is being brought 
home to the people that they have been very badly deceived. 
No wonder they strike out blindly; but there are signs that 
inexorable economic and natural laws are forcing themselves 
to the front, and will once again be recognized as inevitable 
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The people will no longer be deceived, and the demagogue who 
has been promising “something for nothing” will be sent to 
the right about, and will fall, as all demagogues do fall in the 
end, at the hands of the very people who put him in power. 
There is a moral to be drawn here. The Radicals say they 
will make the rich man pay the poor man’s taxes. Some 
Conservatives say they will make the foreigner pay. Both of 
these are insidious and Socialistic delusions. The Radical 
illusion is being rapidly dispelled. Let the Conservatives 
draw the moral: Don’t promise too much, 

The Budget of 1909 was to bestow rare and refreshing fruit 
on the parched multitude. The multitude does not seem very 
grateful, does it? No, the people feel that they have been 
had, and they sce that the ever-growing army of new officials 
are about the only people who have benefited by the Budget. 
Speaking of the Insurance Bill lately, two or three of the 
more intelligent labour leaders have declared that both the 
workman’s and employer's contributions will come out of the 
Wages Fund! Why, of course they will, and so do old-age 
pensions and other social reforms. There is so much money 
for taxes and so much for wages, and the higher the taxes the 
lower the wages. ‘“ Social Reform” can be spelt in five letters 
—T-A-X-&-S. An increase of £20,000,000 a year has been levied 
in taxes for “ Social Reform,” and then the people wonder that 
advances in wages are not forthcoming. Wagesare practically 
stationary, the cost of living goes up, and the Government is 
trying to persuade tke people that it can spend the people’s 
money better than the people can spend it themselves. 

Speaking about the recent railway strike and outburst of 
violence at Seven Sisters, Neath, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made one of the most amazing of his many attacks 
on property. He denounced those who had large sums of 
money invested, and who had no apparent occupation, and 
finished up by saying that, so long as you have such 
contrasts between poverty and wealth, “so long will you have 
these outbursts.” In other words: “ If you help yourselves to 
other people’s property I for one zhall not blame you very 
much.” A man with £100 a week talking like this to people 
who have, probably, nearer £1 a week incurs a frightful re- 
sponsibility, and will sooner or later be exposed as nothing but 
a demagogue who, in his turn, will be told, “ Either stop talk- 
ing like that or divide up.” Truly has it been said that the 
Chancellor speaks with two voices—one for the mob and one 
for the House of Commons. He hints to the mob that there 
are people who are rich and they are poor, and that he for one 
can quite excuse an “outburst.” When the “ outburst” comes 
his Government shoots the mob. Why, under these circum- 
stances, should your correspondent “Z” wonder at labour 
unrest and hooliganism ? 

The exasperation and violence seem to be under the cireum- 
stances the most natural, if not excusable, thing in the world ; 
and as for the workers breaking their bargains with their 
employers, are they so much worse than the various Govern- 
ments of Europe or, indeed, of the world ? Does not every 
(civilized ?) Government just keep every treaty just as long as 
it suits it and not five minutes longer? Are not labour unrest 
and hooliganism the natural products of the dishonesty of the 
politician who raises false hopes and the Governments which 
set him such bad examples ? 

Possibly my attempted diagnosis will not be accepted by 
“Z,” and it is likely that some other correspondent will be 
able to explain much better the phenomena of labour unrest. 
—I an, Sir, &c., E. L. Ourver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





GUILDS AND TRADE UNIONS. 

(To rex Ep:tor or tux “ Srectaror.”’)} 
S1r,—There is a very puzzling comparison in your article on 
“Manhood Suffrage” between modern trade unions and 
ancient trade guilds. You say: “Looked at, then, merely 
froma party point of view Unionists have nothing whatever to 
fear, but, we believe, may find that they have a good deal to 
gain, especially in the struggle between trade unionism and 
free labour—the old struggle of the trade guilds and the men 
outside the guilds in the past, which is to be also the struggle 
of the future.” 

I do not wish to discuss the Unionist prospects, but I do 
wish to know, if you will be good enough to tell me, in what 
respect the struggle of trade unionist and non-unionist re- 
sembles the struggle of the guilds and the craftsmen who were 





a, 
not members of the guilds. Is it a fact that 

seek to include all men working in ona wins 
trades, and that the trouble arises with men who 

to join? Is it a fact that the guilds sought, in their 
later stages, to exclude craftsmen, and so became « 
corporations,” against the exclusiveness of which the regt ot 
the craftsmen protested? If the facts are as I suggest, is not 
the “struggle” between trade unionism and non-unionigm oe 
dissimilar from the struggle of the guilds and the men outside 
them as to be outside the range of comparison? Is not the 
complaint against trade unions that they try to compel men 
to joinP Was not the grievance against the guilds that they 
refused to allow men to joinP 

Here is what the late Mr. Geo. Howell said in his “ Conflict, 
of Capital and Labour” (pp. 41-2) :— 

“The object of the Association of Craftsmen was the regulation 
of their trade ; they were especially recognized as the lawfyl 
authority for this purpose; it was therefore nece for the 
efficient carrying-out of their rules that every member iu the trade 
should belong to it. There was at this time no question of 
monopoly, every person being permitted to engage in the trade if 
he submitted to the regulations and became a member of the 
guild, when he acquired a vote and exercised an influence on its 
decisions. Monopolies were the growth of later times: they arose 
out of the exclusive trading corporations, which first limited their 
numbers and then prohibited non-members from carrying oa 
their trade.” 

Mr. Howell’s history points out that the decay of the guilds 
began in the fourteenth and continued in the fifteenth century, 
“until we find Lord Bacon in his time described them ag 
‘fraternities in evil,’ so quickly had they fallen into a mean 
state and bad repute.” 

Now I do not desire to discuss the merits of trade unions; 
but is it not an entirely false point, historically, to suggest 
that their attitude in any sense resembles the attitude of the 
guilds towards the non-guildsmen ? Is it not, indeed, the exact 
reverse P K. T. 

(“E. T.” scores a point against us, but not quite as good 
a point as appears at first sight. He has forgotten that 
certain trade unions keenly endeavour to restrict apprentices, 
and seek in other ways means of limiting the supply of labour 
in particular trades. No doubt in the case of workers in 
oeing, 7.e. men who have learned a trade and are working at it, 
they endeavour to force them into the union, but that is 
because they want to control the existing supply of labour, 
not because they want to enlarge that supply. One of the 
rules of the Printers’ Union, if we are rightly informed, is that 
the employers should only have a proportion of one apprentice 
to every four men employed.—Eb. Spectator.] 





PICKETING AND COUNTER-PICKETING. 
[To rue Eprron or Tas “Srecra1or.”} 
S1r,—I read with much interest in your issue of last week an 
article on “ Picketing and Counter-Picketing.” It must be 
obvious to impartial observers that paralysis of trade, mob 
violence, and grave discomfort to law-abiding citizens are, in 
the opinion of our present Government, matters of trivial im- 
portance when compared with the acquisition or retention of 
the Socialist vote. Under these circumstances it is futile to 
expect of our rulers either the repeal or the proper amend- 
ment of the Trade Disputes Act, and the time bas arrived 
when the general public should take a part in what has 
hitherto been a conflict between employers of labour and 
trade unionists. Though agreeing with the suggestions 
in your article as to the necessity for the organization of 
counter-pickets, I realize the fact that many employers suffer 
such heavy losses during strikes that they can ill afford to bear 
anyextraexpense. The protection of the free labourers is now 
vital to the interests of the community. Much money will be 
needed if the organization of counter-pickets is to be 
thoroughly efficient.—I am, Sir, &e., 
1 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. Cuartes L, LAWRODNCE. 





THE UNIONIST LEADERSHIP. 
[To raz Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Of the three“ possible successors to Mr. Balfour I per- 
sonally should have preferred Mr. Walter Long, but that 
is because I have the ill-luck to be an Irishman. I have 
also the ill-luck to be a convinced Free Trader—a doctrinaire 
Cobdenite, if it pleases anyone to call me so—and from 
that point of view also I should have preferred Mr. Long, 
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Ss 
because he is & Unionist first and a Tariff Reformer only 


second. If, however, Mr. Bonar Law is to be our leader, 
I am prepared to give him my allegiance fully and freely. 
I hope he will take into account that there are undecided 
yoters, numerous enough to turn the scale, who are per- 
suaded that Tariff Reform means dear food, and that he 
will think twice before alienating the votes of that class. In 
other words, I hope he will keep Tariff Reform in the back- 
ground until the disruption of the kingdom shall have 
sed beyond the range of practical politics—for the near 
future at all events. But even if he decides to make Tariff 
Reform a principal “plank in his platform” I shall do my 
best to support him loyally. After all, a tax can be repealed, 
whereas a kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation. My Cobdenite prejudices do not fail to warn me 
that Syndicates, and Trusts, and Combines will begin to grow 
up as soon as even a tax is laid on which seems to protect any 
industry, directly or indirectly. It does not require even 
Cobdenite prejudice—nething but an open eye is needed to 
warn us that a kingdom so wholly dependent upon imported 
food is unwise if it taxes any food import. Nevertheless, even 
if Mr. Bonar Law decides to stand or fall by Tariff Reform, I 
shall give him my support, and shall do my best to persuade 
others to do likewise. 

May I then take the liberty of again urging the advice I 
took upon myself to offer in my letter of the 11th, which 
ndvice, lam glad to see, has commended itself to my fellow- 
correspondent, ““E.W.”? Perhaps I should say, rather, that 
the suggestion had occurred to him as well as tome. I have 
no desire toclaim special wisdom for myself. Our suggestion, 
then, is that the Unionist Party should attack the Socialist 
policy of the Coalition Government, and in particular the 
Insurance Bill. I am glad that “E. W.” is at one with me 
in regarding that measure as the weak point in the Coalition 
policy of so-called social reform. We Irish Unionists are too 
apt to think that Home Rule takes the same place in the mind 
of the English elector as it does in ours. I learned quite 
lately that aUnionist delegate to a Primrose League Habita- 
tion ina southern county of England had been instructed to 
criticise the Insurance Bill, and 1 was pleased as well as sur- 
prised. I hope that if the Unionist leader takes the line 
indicated by “ E. W.” he will lead the party to victory, and I 
hope also that our delegates may be successful in persuading 
the British electorate that they have been following in the 
matter so-called social reform guides who are either blind or 
something worse.—I am, Sir, &c., Sans CHANGER. 


[To raz Eprrom or tas “Sprctator.”] 
Sir,—Stat nominis umbra. Mr. Balfour’s leadership has 
already joined the authorship of “ Junius’ Letters” in the 
limbo of questions which no longer signify: 

“Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were,” 
he vanishes from these garish lights for ever. By his own 
act with wonderful wisdom and grace he has averted what he 
himself called the irreparable tragedy of a divided party. 
One of rougher mould now holds the stage. What will he 
make of the heavy part which Mr. Walter Long and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, grimly self-denying, have declined in 
his favour ? 

If Mr. Bonar Law were in doubt as to the first blow to 
to be struck with the rod of leadership placed in his hand 
by a reunited Unionist Party, the result of the Oldham 
election should decide him. In that typically industrial 
and particularly hard-headed constituency the combined 
Conservative and Labour majority against the National In- 
surance Bill was 9,000 out of 30,000. If stone were subject 
to emotion, surely John Bright’s statue must have smiled at 
the declaration of the poll, for he has left on record his whole- 
hearted contempt for all such schemes as this. 

Oldham standing alone would count for much. But it does 
not stand alone. In every by-election where the Insurance 
Bilt has been an issue the same distrust and dislike of its 
injust and arbitrary provisions has plainly shown itself. 
Liberal candidates are at their wits’ end to defend even the 
Principle. Not one of them has been able to explain the 
details, still less to make out a decent case for forcing it 
through Parliament this Session. 

Why should the Unionist Party share the blame of such 
wrong-doing, as they will if they allow the Bill to pass? Let 
them vote like one man against the third reading in the House 





of Commons, and give it short shrift in the House of Lords, 
In no other way can they deliver so severe a check to the 
Government or command respect for Unionist policy in the 
coming struggle.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 





THE ANCIENT FUNDS OF THE WELSH CHURCH. 
(To tux Epiror or tax “ Srecraron.”] 

Siz,—It is interesting to find that not all “ Liberationists ” 
are enthusiastic for the diversion of the meagre funds of the 
Welsh Church to such purposes as the provision of public 
washhouses. Dr. Macfadyen’s suggestion is at least an advance 
upon that proposal. But for anyone who has followed during 
the last few weeks the utterances of Mr. Ellis Griffith to sup- 
pose him capable of dealing with the arguments of Church 
defenders in the matter of the Church’s right to the use of 
her endowments seems almost impossible. 

Mr. Ellis Griffith’s inaccuracies have been again and again 
exposed; his historical blunders have been only surpassed by 
the brilliant originality of the statistical methods of Mr. 
Morgan Gibbon; Mr. Ellis Griffith was perhaps wise in his 
generation when he abandoned argument the other evening 
at the National Liberal Club and indulged instead in wild 
abuse of the Church which he and his followers are apparently 
bent upon crippling; it is difficult to imagine that Dr. 
Macfadyen can approve such methods of promoting what he 
apparently looks upon as a righteous cause. 

Sir, I have lived the greater part of my life in Wales, and 
I have a great admiration for the Welsh people; but I have 
no hesitation in saying that the cause of Disestablishment in 
Wales is a cause that has lost ground, and is losing ground 
to-day, simply because the thoughtful Welshman can see 
nothing but wanton cruelty in the proposal to take away, in 
the name of religious equality, all but a fraction of the endow- 
ments of the Welsh Church—which is certainly the most 
progressive religious body in the Principality. To suggest 
that this wrong should be carried through in order that the 
funds may be used “for work connected with the presentation 
of the Christian religion inits . . . ethical aspects,” when a vast 
number of religious men regard such an act of disendowment 
as ethically indefensible, and as calculated to hinder inde- 
finitely that greater co-operation between all religious bodies 
which both Churchmen and Nonconformists desire, is almost 
tragically inept. How the disendowment of the Welsh 
Church can prove anything but a disaster to the Christian 
religion I cannot see.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LisERAL CHURCHMAN. 





[To ra= Epirom or tam “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—I have no desire to carry on a controversy with an 
editor—especially a courteous and generous editor—in his 
own paper, but questions of fact are more easily dealt with 
than questions of opinion. A sufficient reply to the statement 
that Churches are at present equal before the law is to note 
how different would be the state of things if that were now the 
condition in England. 

1. A free interchange of pulpits would be possible. Dr. 
Horton might preach at Westminster Abbey and Mr. Meyer 
at St. Paul’s; Canon Henson might preach at Highgate and 
Dr. Gore in the City Temple. 

2. All disabilities attaching to Nonconformity in the matter 
of degrees, schoolmasterships, public appointments, and the 
administration of pre-Reformation funds would be removed. 
It would be open to the University of Oxford to honour 
itself by giving Dr. Fairbairn a Doctorate of Divinity, which 
at present it cannot do. It would be possible for the 
same university to appoint Professor Peake (Dean of the 
Theological Faculty in Manchester) to be Bampton Lecturer, 
which at present it cannot do. It would be open to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to elect Mr. Rendel Harris to a New 
Testament Professorship, which at present it cannot do. It 
would be possible for the authorities at New College, Oxford, 
to invite Dr. Horton to preach in the Chapel of the College, 
where he was himself educated, which at present they cannot 
do. It would be possible for the Education Committees, which 
direct the Council schools, to appoint the best man or woman 
on their staff, even if a Nonconformist, to be head-master or 
head-mistress in over 16,000 Council schools, where at present 
their choice is limited to members of the Anglican Communion, 
It would be possible for the governors of our great public 
schools to appoint Free Churchmen who have distinguished 
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themselves in education as masters and head-masters, where 
at present their choice is limited to men who have been edu- 
cated in Anglican traditions. And so one might go on through 
the whole schismatic condition of English society. 

At present social justice and religious progress are both 
hampered because Parliament maintains an arbitrary defini- 
tion of the Christian religion invented to suit a political 
necessity 250 years ago and frequently not seriously defended 
now even by those who profit by its operation. 

We have a right to ask Parliament to remove restrictions 
which hinder and hamper the full development of the Christian 
religion. If we regard the continuity of Christianity in 
England as distinct from the continuity of its ritual and its 
endowments, the Free Churches represent one line of spiritual 
development in the Church of Christ in the British Isles. 

My own conviction is that the finest piety and most con- 
scientious Christian conviction bred in the pre-Reformation 
Church was offended by the political establishment of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. Much of it became Noncon- 
formist and has remained so. 

The time has now come for a policy of conserving spiritual 
forces and energies in England. Only such a policy can 
seriously stem the advance of materialism and its associates. 
The future belongs to the ecclesiastical statesman or spiritual 
leader who can conserve our moral resources and our spiritual 
ideals and bring into co-operative alliance forces which are 
now wasting themselves in fruitless and often meaningless 
friction.—I am, Sir, &c., DucaLp MAcFADYEN, 

35 Jackson’s Lane, Highgate, N. 

[ We can see no inequalities before the law in Dr. Macfadyen’s 
list. The proof that there is none may be found in the fact 
that a Bill for Disestablishment and Disendowment would not 
by itself alter, but would rather intensify, the narrowness of 
the Anglican Church of which he complains. We hate exclu- 
sion, and desire a comprehension more perfect in the National 
Church; but turning that Church into an episcopal sect in 
which Nonconformists will have no rights will clearly not 
make for comprehension.—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To rae Eprron or tue “Sprcraror.” J 
Srr,—I have no desire that you should insert this letter in the 
Spectator; I am merely writing to ask you to give a definite 
statement of your views as to the origin of Church property 
in connexion with the Welsh Disendowment Bill for the benefit 
of your readers. The question whether the property of the 
Church is national property or not is the question with the 
average voter. If he is convinced that the property of the 
Church belongs to her by good title, he will not see the Church 
robbed; if it 7s national property he will allow the nation to 
resume it. Our two greatest historians—Freeman and Stubbs 
—give us clearly to understand that the property of the 
Church was given by the Churchmen to the Church for Church 
purposes. What is the evidence to the contrary? I find that 
the great majority of our huge mass of ignorant electors know 
nothing about the origin of the Church’s property, and many 
think the clergy are paid by the State! Why cannot the 
question be referred to the best legal opinion P—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. R. Currier. 

Quarry House, Headington, Ozford. 

{Our view is that the property was given for religious uses, 
and should remain dedicated to those uses. From the purely 
legal point of view, Parliament, as the wielder of the sovereign 
power, can confiscate that property or devote it to new and 
secular uses, just as it can in the narrow abstract sense legally 
confiscate every penny one possesses, take one’s life by a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, or even reduce one to slavery. 
The abstract legal right of Parliament to do a moral injustice 
is not really germane to the matter.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To tas Eprrorn or tae “ Sprecrator.’’} 
Srr,—Dr. Dugald Macfadyen has an interesting letter in your 
issue of Nov. 11th. The writer’s intentions are so obviously 
good that it is impossible to wish to quarrel with him, but 
there is one point underlying the whole upon which one would 
like greater clearness. If Mr. Ellis Griffith has merely proved 
that Parliament can legally divert the endowments of the 
Welsh churches to what purposes it wishes, he has wasted his 
time, for no rational Englishman doubts that power. But from 
what I have seen of his arguments, like other “ liberationists ” 
he has only succeeded in hiding the real point at issue under 





en 

a cloud of more or less meaningless sophistries and Citationg 
of laws. The real point is whether it is just, proper, right, 
and for the good of the community that (to take one instance) 
the glebe and tithe created and given under Henry I. 
William Revel, acting under permission of Bernard New. 
march, to the parish church if they should (so long as they 
are well administered for something at any rate approximatip 
to the original purpose of the gift) be utterly changed into 
(say) an endowment for washhonses in some other parish, Js 
that the way in which the English Government usually deals 
with ancient endowments for purposes not religious? Yoy 
will see, Sir, that in effect I am only asking Dr. Macfadyen to 
look at both sides of this question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Park Avenue, Keighley. Francis Vinsy, 





THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI, 
[To tux Eprror or Tue “ Sprecraror,”’} 

Srr,— Will you allow me to enter the strongest protest in your 
columns against the altogether unwarrantable and peculiarly 
deplorable calumnies against the humanity and honour of the 
Italian troops in Tripoli which certain English journals haye 
permitted to appear in their pages, and to which, I fear, a 
certain number of English people, unacquainted with the 
character and temperament of the Italian soldier, have been 
duped into giving some credence? To describe the very 
necessary lesson which General Caneva, the Italian Com. 
mander-in-Chief, was compelled to administer to Arabs guilty 
of the most dastardly treachery and of the most revolting 
acts of barbarism perpetrated on wounded officers and men, 
from whom they had received nothing but extraordinary 
kindness, as “ massacres ” is as absurdas it is untrue. Thata 
certain number of innocent men and a very limited number of 
possibly innocent women may have perished among the guilty is 
probable. The same thing, unfortunately, occurs onnearly every 
occasion when armed force has to be employed to quell an in. 
surrection, even if that insurrection be in an English town. 
The truth is that throughout their dealings with the Arab 
population of Tripoli the Italian soldiers have behaved with 
almost unexampled generosity, kindness, and chivalry. That 
a stern revenge was taken on Arabs guilty of repaying this 
attitude by cowardly assassination was not only natural, but 
also just and politic. Countless instances are forthcoming of 
Italian officers and private soldiers exposing their lives to un- 
necessary risk in order to place in safety Arab children, 
More than one of these cases has come under my personal 
knowledge through private letters written by Italians serving 
in Tripoli; and these letters, I may add, were written imme- 
diately after the so-called “ massacres,” and, therefore, at 
a moment when their writers could not have known of 
the atrocious charges brought against the Italian Army 
by certain organs of the foreign Press and by certain 
individuals who have permitted themselves to be deceived into 
believing those charges. Anyone possessed of the slightest 
knowledge of the Italian character must know that while 
tenderness to children is one of its most salient points—a 
tenderness which is apt to be carried to excess—brutality to 
women is so rare, even among the lowest and most vicious of 
the population of the towns, as to arouse the fiercest indigna- 
tion when any example of it comes to the popular knowledge. 

I will not dwell upon the fact of the ingratitude shown by 
those English who bring such charges towards the one and 
only nation in Europe that at the time of the Boer War 
refused to join in that orgy of calumny which was directed 
against our own soldiers, and which not only refuted them, 
but loyally and systematically exposed the source and the 
motives of those calumnies. But I should like to ask why 
the testimony of General Caneva, who is known to bea 
humane and high-minded officer and a gentleman in every 
sense of the word, supported as it is by the official denial 
of the Italian Prime Minister, by letters from officers and 
private soldiers, and lastly, at the time of writing, by Arab 
chiefs themselves, are not to carry more weight with our 
English sentimentalists than the scandalous misrepresenta- 
tions of the truth which are accepted with scarcely a word of 
doubt, and which emanate either from Malta or from some 
other source well known to be as corrapt and poisoned as was 
the Hague at the time of the South African War. Iam con- 
vinced that if these sentimentalists could realize the sorrow 
and mourning which Arab treachery, brought about by Turks 
who have taken good care to protect themselves from all risks 
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taliation, has brought to countless Italian homes, 
ld pause to consider whether their sentimentality 
r of their reason.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHarp Bagot. 


of Italian re 
yen they wou 
ea not got the bette 
Jripalle, Crespina, Tuscany. 





[To tHe Epitor OF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
crr.—As the English wife of an Italian husband, I feel I must 
write a protest to the unkind and absurd reports that are 
appearing in the English newspapers. More important still is 
my wish to show that the Italians are perfectly justified in 
practising the greatest severity on the treacherous Arabs. 

I enclose a cutting from yesterday’s Corriere delia Sera, 
with the translation, also a cutting from this morning’s 
Giornale d’ Italia. The squeamish may say the details are 
too herrible for publication. I say that because they are horrible 
they must be published. And there are many other examples 
besides these. What can one do when the Arab women are 
as bad as their men? One woman was discovered with a 
bundle on her back containing half a Bersagliere. 

The Italians went off cheerfully enough to this war, think- 
ing, at least, to receive fair play from their adversaries. Is it 
to be wondered at if bitterness has entered their hearts at find- 
ing that they are simply dealing with karbarians? Yet even now 
they treat their savage opponents as one civilized nation should 
treat another. I doubt if those at the front know what 
calumnies are being spread about them, and doubt still more 
if they would care. But those at home who chafe with im- 
patience to be with the fighters, and fret with anxiety for 
friends and relations in danger, are maddened to see their 
fellow-countrymen so wronged and to be helpless to vindicate 
them. It is useless to try and console the Italians by telling 
them that these ill-natured articles are chiefly written by 
“ penny-a-liners,” whose bread-and-butter depends on the 
quantity, not on the quality, of the matter sent in. Their 
feelings are hurt that a friendly country should prove unkind 
in the hour of trial. 

During the Boer War Heaven knows we suffered enough 
anxiety for our husbands, brothers, and friends; but I do not 
remember that we had to fear that they would be mutilated 
and flayed alive. 

I appeal to all nations, and especially to the English, for 
sympathy with Italy in her hour of anxiety for her sons.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Nora K, Leva (née SHELLEY). | 


HUMANE SENTIMENTS. 
EXAMPLES OF TURKISH CRUELTY. 

We reproduce the chief part of a letter we have received from 
one who has been the last few days in Tripoli. 

“Apropos of the remarks of certain foreign newspapers on the 
reaction which has justifiably set in with our troops after the 
treachery of the Arabs, first treated as brothers, I must ask you 
to publish in large type some of the atrocities perpetrated by the 
enemy. One of our wounded soldiers was saved by our troops from 
ahorde of maddened fanatics who had begun to skin him alive. 
The poor man, who was released and is still living, has been dumb 
from that day. An cflicer was found tied toa tree riddled with 
bullets, and knife-wounds. 

“ After the cenflict of October 23rd at Homs a wounded officer of 
the Bersagliere, accompanied by an assistant of the Red Cross Society 
in the column, remained behind and fell into the hands of the 
Turkish Arabs; they were both found the day after quartered, 
with their eyes put out and their ears cut off. 

“A wounded Arab taken to the hospital at Homs was doctored 
by the Italian surgeon. He gave the Italians to understand that 
they were very kind, and that he had a proof of it, being treated 
and cured like a wounded Italian. For all thanks the Arab spat 
in the face of the doctor. 

“Enough for an intelligent person.” 

(Translated from the Corriere della Sera of November 9th, 1911.) 





THE POET PREMIERS OF JAPAN. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I think that the following extracts from a letter I have 
received from a Japanese friend, now resident in this country, 
may have some points of interest for you :— 

“T have been reading,” writes my friend, “‘New Japan: A 
Japanese Political Review,’ and I feel awfully up-to-date. For in- 
stance, 1 know the name of the Premier of Japan. How wonder- 
ful. He used to study at the Sorbonne, Paris, many years 
ago. He was attacked by the Commons when he was 
Premier last time because he wrote a preface to the 
Socialistic writings of Zola. He surprised the people by 
inviting the famous actors (actors are despised in Japan) 
to his banqueting hall. He is a man who is extremely liberal 
and broad-minded. He is known as ‘a premier most artistic’; a 
man who is interested in art and literature. In Japan such a 
man is very rare. 


He is surrounded by men of high and lofty 





character. . . . In time of war we always have soldier premiers, 
but in time of peace we usually have poet premiers. The funniest 
thing of all in the new government is—no one knows what is its 
policy. In England when a new government is sct up the policy 
is well known to the people. You may ask how in the world a 
people permits a new government without a definite programme 
to be formed. It is true that his party has a majority in the 
House of Commons, but his party does not know the opinion of 
its leader, who has never declared his policy. It seems altogether 
absurd from the practical English political point of view. Yet, Japan 
is Japan, a country full of ambiguities. If the Japanese Govern- 
ment is ambiguous, then the Chinese is mysterious. No one 
knows what will happen in the Celestial Empire. Yesterday they 
tried to set up a republic under Federal government; to-day 
they want to have many separate States; yesterday a Magna 
Charta was granted; to-day the Sovereign who granted it pre- 
pares for flight; yesterday China was so hopeful and to-day so 
hopeless—what will be to-morrow? ...I quite agree with Mr, 
Markino that no foreign Power should interfere in China’s busi- 
ness.” 


And here, dropping politics, my friend pays such a charming 
tribute to his gifted fellow-countryman that I trust I may be 
forgiven the indiscretion of repeating it, even should it meet 
that countryman’s eyes :— 

“T like him, for he is a humanitarian through and through. 
I think all his arguments spring from this source—human sym- 
pathy. He is, perhaps, almost too sentimental; but this is, unfor- 
tunately, one of the faults of our race.” 


—I am, Sir, &ec. I@gNOTUS. 





THE BASINGSTOKE CANAL. 
(To tue Eprrorn or tas “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—One feels the strongest sympathy with the point of view 
expressed so well in your current issue against the filling-in of 
the Basingstoke Canal. There are many similar stretches of 
derelict canals throughout the country equally picturesque 
and capable in some cases probably of being made artistically 
and profitably useful in such ways as suggested in that of the 
Basingstoke Canal. But “picturesqueness-plus-five-per cent.,” 
like “ philanthropy-plus-five-per cent.,” unfortunately can have 
but very limited application. It must reasonably be antici- 
pated that unless something is evolved to bring about the 
possibility of applying the redeeming 5 per cent. in a wider 
field than that of the picturesque and the artistically useful, 
the great majority of such canals as those referred to will 
either be actively filled in for some utilitarian purpose or 
become choked up and filled in by the natural effects of time. 
But there is something of a whiff at least of “Gilead balm,” 
in the Report of the recent Royal Commission upon the Canals 
and Inland Navigations of the United Kingdom. After along, 
careful, and detailed inquiry, its recommendations go to prove 
that there is useful and profitable commercial scope for the 
canal as well as the railway. Further, an influential meet- 
ing of representatives of manufacturing and trade interests 
in the Midlands, Chambers of Commerce, County Councils, 
and Dock Authorities, presided over by the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, was held three weeks or so ago at Worcester to 
take the first steps to bring the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission within the scope of practical politics. The lovers 
of the Basingstoke Canal, in common with those of other 
canals, may thus yet have retained for them the incidental, 
and other than strictly business, features they find attractive 
in canal waters and their immediate surroundings. Alongside 
even the enlarged and improved business canals proposed 
there will be plenty of water-loving trees, plants, and flowers ; 
ample reedy margins for coots, buntings, and snipe; and in 
their waters sufficient store of roach, perch, carp, and pike to 
cheer up the gentle and pathetic-looking angler. In addition, 
to fill in the picture, they will also have what they have now 
long missed, the moving barge. It is true that the canal horse, 
with that knowingly sedate air so characteristic of the tra- 
versers of one path in life, will be absent, for the future barge 
will be driven by oil, gas, or electricity. But then we cannot 
expect to have everything, even on a Spectator canal.—I am, 
Sir, &., Joun REEs. 
Llanelly. 





“THE CASE OF RICHARD MEYNELL.” 
[To rae Eprron or tus “Srecraron.”] 
Srr,—The article in your issue of last week on “ The Case of 
Richard Meynell” is hardly a just appreciation of Mrs. Ward's 
latest book. It would appear, though I am slow to believe it 
of the Spectator, that you are content with the present 
position and prospects of the Church of England and with 
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the fairly general acceptance of its creed and liturgy by its 
nominal adherents, but I cannot believe that you are really 
satisfied with its hold on the educated or on the illiterate 
classes, or even on its own ordained ministers. Is its in- 
fluence on the morality of the nation all that we could desire 
for a firmly established and highly endowed Church such as 
we long to support and defend ? 

Mrs. Ward, in the opinion of many Churchmen and Church 
reformers like myself, is doing good and useful work, and is 
doing it with tact, discretion, and moderation. Is our 
country so decadent mentally as to believe that a creed for- 
mulated in the early centuries of Christianity by men with- 
out knowledge or opportunity for knowledge of history or of 
science, a creed manipulated, mystified, and garbled in many 
of its details by mediwval priestcraft, is to be accepted 
in all its minutie, and for all time, as sacred and as 
eternal truth? Are we so hypnotized by a clergy sworn 
to hold and inculeate belief in their thirty-nine immut- 
able Articles as to accept a sixteenth-century Reformation 
as the last word in the improvement of our Church, as amply 
suflicient to maintain its power and influence for good in 
our modern life? Are expansion and improvement admissible 
in everything except in religious belief and religious ordin- 
ances? Are all demands for Church reform to be Gis- 
regarded; are all we who humbly but firmly claim “the 
privileged and honoured name” of Christians to be silenced 
when Parliament and Convocation refuse or neglect to banish 
the un-Christian Athanasian Creed, when they permit and 
ratify such abuses as the sale of church livings ? 

I recognize fully the great and noble work which the 
established Churches of England and Scotland have done in 
the past and are doing in the present, but we are right in 
demanding, even with clamour, that the wealth and influence 
and status which the nation has bestowed on them shall be 
liberally used in admitting to equal privileges of Churchman- 
ship all professing Christians, and eschewing all narrow- 
minded attempts to impose rigid formulas of faith on all 
adherents.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES STEWART. 





“HERO OF HEROES.” 

[To tae Epitor oF tue “ Srecraror.”’} 
S1r,—If your review of my “Hero of Heroes” had been less 
kindly I would not have troubled you with this note. But 
such reviewing as yours makes the author feel his critic to be 
a friend and helper. May I therefore submit to your judg- 
ment the fact that in Xenophon (ec. xxi. 3) emordrns is 
evidently the skipper or the pilot? And this one touch shows 
that the word had a nautical application; that is to say, on a 
boat or a ship the term, unless you knew to the contrary, 
would mean the one in command. It is true that on land also 
the disciples addressed the Master as émerdra, and meant 
possibly Rabbi. But the master on land was the master of 
the ship; and master on board would carry that nuance of 
meaning. 

Is not one justified, therefore, in seizing on the suggestion, 
supported by the authority of Xenophon? “ All the charm of 
all the Muses sometimes blossoms in a lonely word.”—I am, 
Bir, &e., Rozert F, Horton. 

Chesils, Christchurch Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





“FRANCE AND THE FRENCH.” 
(To tue Eprror or tux “ Srxcrator.”] 
Srr,— One comes to wonder” (the English is not mine) 
“.whether Paris or Lhasa is the more remote from English 
understanding.” Iam afraid that your critic’s remarks on 
my book (Spectator, November 11th) show that he knows as 
much about the one asthe other. Nor can his critical style be 
commended. He begins by puny pin-pricks. He takes ex- 
ception to the phrase “ épater la bourgeoisie,” which is as war- 
ranted and as frequently used as “ épater le bourgeois” ; the 
one implies the other. Again, he declares that “hasn’t a 
centime ” is a “conversational impossibility,” though it is 


employed every minute of the day. It was because I wished 
to convey “the subtler cadence” of the language that I used 
the phrase. 

So much for his French. Let me pass over the “ mere- 
tricious clinquant ” of his style in English—a phrase which 


twentieth century who refers to the author of “Cheha 
Bergerac ” asa “ pinchbeck genius,” a “ consummate theatri . 
bluffeur.” Has he never read the “Hymn to the 
“Chantecler”? But, even if he is incapable of app 
the beauties and magnificence of the greatest living poet. 
dramatist, which I can readily believe, he should at least 
respect a reputation. “Tinsel masterpieces,” as applied to 
the works of Rostand, is a lamentable confession of inability 
to understand. 

Again, there is no resemblance between the bluff and hearty 
philosophy of Capus and the delicate irony and intuition of 
Mr. Barrie, whereas a parallel, satisfying to the competent, 
ean certainly be established between Hervieu and the Scots. 
man. There is much the same subtle psychology, for instance, 
in the “Course du Flambeau” and “ What Every Woman 
Knows ”—the same dramatic sense of the inevitable. 

But your critic surpasses himself when he declares that 
English acting is “fifty years ahead of the French in faith. 
fulness of rendering.” After so stupefying a statement “ong 
comes to wonder” (in the critic’s own elegant phrase) whether 
he has ever heard of the Conservatoire, of Sarah Bernhardt, of 
Réjane, De Max, Guitry, and Le Bargy. Evidently “the 
section ” for which I have written my book does not include 
your contributor, whose competence to deliver judgment is 
well expressed by his remarks on French literature and the 
stage. 

Relying on your sense of fairness to publish this letter in 
extenso.—I am, Sir, &c., CHaRLes Dawsary, 

Place du Palais Bourbon, Paris. 

[We do not like to refuse our correspondent’s vehement 
request to print his letter, though the absurdity of publishing 
such reviews of reviews will, we feel sure, strike most of our 
readers. Authors should keep bull-terriers. It is the glory 
of this noble breed never to make the slightest how] of protest 
when corrected, no matter how greatly undeserved, in the 
dog’s opinion, is the correction. This trait in the bull-terrier’s 
character is as impressive as it is attractive, and forces the 
question, “ Have I been fair and reasonable?” as could no other 
form of “ motion in arrest of judgment.” —Eb. Spectator.] 


Sun” in 
reciating 





“CURIOSA FELICITAS.” 
[To rue Epitor or THE “Srrcrator.”’) 
Srr,—Does not the above pbrase, like many others, such as 
“ vratia vivax,” come under the law of “ hypallage,” by which 
the noun substantive and adjective change places? I have 
therefore been in the habit of translating “ curiosa felicitas” 
“happy finish.” Carlyle’s dictum that “genius” is the 
supreme outcome of “ taking care” is eminently applicable to 
Horace when at his best.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Florence. J. P. Sree.s, M.D. 





[To rue Eprror or ras “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It has always seemed to me that Petronius’s “curios 
felicitas ” merely means that Horace took great pains to find 
the right word, and was nearly always (if not always) lueky in 
finding it —I am, Sir, &c., B, 





THE HUNGRY BOOK-LOVER. 

[To rus Eprror or THE “ Srrctator.”’} 
Srr,—Apropos of Lord Rosebery’s allusion, in his recent in- 
teresting address, to the Aberdeen student “ who hesitated for 
some time between a new suit of clothes, which he sorely 
wanted, and an old Hebrew Bible, for which he had acquired 
an avaricious desire. He chose the Bible,” one is reminded of 
that pathetic passage in Gissing’s “Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft” :— 

“Dozens of my books were purchased with money which ought 
to have been spent upon what are called the necessaries of life. 
Many a time I have stood before a stall, or a bookseller’ 
window, torn by conflict of intellectual desire and bodily need. 
At the very hour of dinner, when my stomach clamoured 
for food, I have been stopped by sight of a volume long 
coveted, and marked at so advantageous a price, that 
I could not let it go; yet to buy it meant ae 
of famine. My Heyne’s ‘Tibullus’ was grasped at su 

a moment. It lay on the stall of the old book-shop in Goodge 
Street—a stall where now and then one found an excellent thing 
among quantities of rubbish. Sixpence was the price—sixpece. 
. . « Sixpence was all I had—yes, all I had in the wene-© 
would purchase a plate of meat and vegetables. _Batl did no 
dare to hope that the ‘Tibullus’ would wait until the morrow, 





admirably expresses it—to examine his competence in French 
literature. 


One may marvel at the boldness of a critic in the 


when a certain sum fell due to me. I paced the pavement, ings 
ing the coppers in my pocket, eyeing the stall, two appetites @ 
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ithi _ The book was bought and I went home with 
Pee dinner of bread and butter I gloated over the 


Worthy indeed are such poor scholars to drink the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit.—I am, Sir, &., 
Srantey Hutton. 





THE WORD “RAID.” 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “Srectrator.”) 
srr,—“ Raid” on this side of the Atlantic seems to be of 
direct Scottish origin. It was commonly used in the civil war 
between the States from 1860 to 1865 of a rapid march 
into an enemy’s country, particularly a cavalry ride, as in 
the lines:— 
“They gave us three days’ rations; say 

That Richmond’s threatened ; away! away! 

And we rode all night, 

And we rode all day, 

And we rode all night, 

Two nights and a day. 

We charged in the morning and the Federals broke ; 

Some of the slumberers never more woke ; 

And then we rode back, for the raid was done, 

And Richmond saved, and a battle won ; 

But, out of a hundred and twenty-five, 

Our company numbered but ten alive.” 

=I am, Sir, &., Cuarwes E. Lyman. 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





TOWN BOYS FOR COLONIAL FARMS. 
(To tue Eprror oF tue “Srectator,” | 
Sir,—Mr. T. E. Sedgwick’s letter in your issue of November 
llth deserves all the support of persons who desire to find 
some prevention for the waste of boy life in our towns. In 
heartily supporting his appeal, may I refer to the excellent 
plan devised by certain public-spirited citizens of Sydney in 
founding a training farm for these same lads? The trustees 
(of whom Sir Alien Taylor, Lord Mayor of Sydney, is chair- 
man) have now opened their Pitt Town Farm and hope to 
take 500 lads this year from the Central (Unemployed) Body 
and other societies having this work at heart. The New 
Zealand Government would materially help all the efforts 
made if such a “clearing-house” were provided in which 
British lads could receive three or six months’ training 
before they are planted on the land. Canada also 
is alive to the necessity of some such “avenue” to 
the enormous tracts of land awaiting an agricultural 
population. If all the various efforts made could be con- 
centrated and represented in some central committee (such 
as that of the Royal Colonial Institute, over which the Duke 
of Marlborough presides), I am sure the oversea Dominions 
would be only too glad to co-operate in this movement of our 
virile youth to the vast fields waiting to be cultivated. From 
experience gathered in all the British Dominions and from an 
intimate knowledge of our British town and country boys, 
this appears to be the best way of preventing those disastrous 
failures which have sometimes marked and spoilt many honest 
efforts at colonizing the British youth. With hearty good 
wishes for all such efforts and an earnest plea for concentra- 
tion and united action.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. L. Gwynne, 


Chairman of Kent Colonizing Association, 


3 Grosvenor Park, Tunbridge Wells. 





CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY'S THRIFT 
ESSAYS, 1911. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Srectator.” J 
Str,—May I bring to your notice the Thrift Essay competi- 
tion inaugurated by this society among students in the 
training colleges for elementary teachers in England and 
Wales? I now send you a circular which announces the title 
of the essay for next year’s competition, as I think you may 
like to draw the attention of your readers to the same. The 
essays ure returnable February Ist, 1912.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. 8. Locn, Secretary. 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


- Tirte or Essar: 
The Establishment and Maintenance of School Banks, and the 
Utility of those Banks and other Institutions for Thrift in the 
Scheme of Education.” 


TERMS OF COMPETITION. 
1. All students on the roll of any of the Training Colleges for 
Elementary Teachers under the regulations of the Board of Educa- 





tion on November Ist, 1911, will be entitled to take part in the 
Competition. 

2. The precise title of the essay will be sent by the Charity 
Organization Society to all Colleges on November Ist, 1911. 

3. The essays must be sent to the Society through the Principal 
of each College not later than February Ist, 1912. 

4. The prizes to be offered will-be :— 

irst Division prizes of £6 each. 
Second Division prizes of £3 each. 
Third Division prizes of £2 each. 

It is not contemplated that more than one prize of each division 
will be awarded for each twenty-five essays sent in, or more than 
five prizes of each division on the whole. 

5. The money given for prizes must be expended in the pur- 
chase of books at the discretion of the prizewinners and with the 
concurrence of the Society. 

6. The Council of the Society will appoint the examiners, who 
will award the prizes, and whose decision will be final. 

7. Essays must be written on foolscap paper, in the writing of 
the competitor, and on one side of the paper only. 

8. Each competitor must write his or her name, and the name 
of the college to which they are attached, at the head of the 
essay. 

9. The essays will be judged mainly on their substance, but a 
fair amount of literary merit should be shown. 

10. The essays will be the property of the Society, who will 
reserve to itself the right to publish any of them. 

11. The Society reserves to itself the right to award no prize 
should the essays, in the opinion of the examiners, be deemed not 
to be of sufficient merit. 

Entry for the competition is not objected to by the Board of 
Education provided that the essays are not written during the 
ordinary hours of study. October 31st, 1911. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W. 





POPLAR HOSPITAL FOR ACCIDENTS. 

[To tae Eprror or tne “Srecrator.”’] 
Sr1r,—Not for the last sixteen years have I made a public 
appeal for this hospital. But to-day we have to face rather a 
serious expenditure and a very dull one. The hospital bas 
grown so much since the original heating arrangements and 
lift were put in and since the inadequate laundry was erected 
that it is really necessary now to bave a central heating 
system, a safer lift, and a laundry that can do the work. We 
also want a sterilizing room. These will cost from £7,000 to 
£8,000. It sounds a large sum, but the expenditure is 
necessary and has been very carefully gone into with every 
desire to economize. I hope I may ask the public to help us. 
The hospital has a good record. In the last twenty years it 
has been trebled in size, does three times as much work, 
treating now six patients for every hour of every day and 
night, and has never been a single penny in debt. 

Mr. Oswald Magniac is going to take the chair at a dinner 
to help our funds on December 12th, by which date we very 
much hope to be in a position to know that we can safely 
undertake this unavoidable expenditure. I quite realize that 
it is rather hopeless to ask the public to help towards an 
expenditure which will not enable us to take in any more 
patients; that is why I call this expenditure “dull.” But the 
present state of things must be altered, as we are in serious 
danger of not being able to do our present work efficiently. — 
I am, Sir, &c., Sypney Houuanp. 

East India Dock Road, Poplar, E. 

P.S.—Donations should be sent to me at Kneesworth Hall, 
Royston, Herts. 





REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
[To tux Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith’s announcement of his intention to introduce 
Manhood Suffrage in the immediate future makes the question of 
redistribution of seats one of special urgency. 

I therefore venture to ask the hospitality of your columns to 
inform your readers that the Rt. Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.M.G., has 
consented to preside at a meeting of the British Constitution 
Association on Monday next, November 20th, at the Whitehall 
Rooms, 8.W., at 8 p.m., when Major A. C. Morrison-Bell, M.P., will 
deliver an address on “One vote one value.” 

Tickets can be obtained on application to the British Constitu- 
tion Association, 11 Tothill Street, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Antuur H. Krxe 
(British Constitution Association), 





THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
[To tux Eprron or tas “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—In view of the great importance of the publication of Mr. 
J. M. Thompson’s book on “ Miracles” and of the action of the 
Bishop of Winchester, I hope that I have only to ask you to 
notice the enclosed resolution passed by the Council of the 
Churchmen’s Union to secure the insertion thereof in the next 
issue of your paper. 
The resolution is as follows :— 
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©The Council of the Churchmen’s Union wish to express their 

' deep regret at the action of the Bishop of Winchester in with- 

drawing the licence of the Rev. J. M. Thompson as Dean of 

Divinity in Magdalen College. Without expressing either 

agreement or disagreement with the particular opinions of Mr. 

Sictayuen, they feel that any attempt to exclude a clergyman 
from the exereise of the Christian ministry for having expressed 
such views in a theological work deals a grievous blow to the 
cause of theological liberty in the Church of England and 
therefore to the best interests of religion in this country. 

“ Signed on behalf of the Council, 
" “©. T, Dyke Actanp, President. 

“«T. L. Papriuton, Chairman. 
“'W. Mannina, Secretary.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Mannina, 
The Rectory, Chipping Barnet, Herts, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
*“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is. considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





LINES ON A LOST LEADER. 

(By tHe Guost oF GOLDSMITH.)* 
HERE lies our good leader, whose charm was so great, 
He could pacify “Tim” in an Irish debate ; 
Who, born to resolve metaphysical kinks, 
To his Party gave up what he spared from the links, 
Once ironical Fate caused the stupider side 
To acknowledge a brain as its ruler and guide. 
With a mind like a rapier, whose delicate thrustings 
Were wholly unfit for the platform or hustings, 
And applied to the treatment of things in the rough 
Resembled a razor dissecting plum-duff ; 
Unaggressive in mien, yet the dourest of all 
When he found himself set with bis back to the wall; 
Unmoved by abuse, in adversity steady, 
Unprepared as a speaker, yet never unready ; 
The bitterest foes who his actions maligned 
Never dared to assert he had axes to grind. 
Too remote from the mind of the man in the street 
With our latter-day orator Puffs to compete ; 
Too richly endowed to excel in one field, 
His lack of illusions he never concealed, 
And while readily owning the paramount claims 
Of politics viewed as the greatest of games, 
With infinite zest he would take himself off 
At the call of philosophy, music, or golf. 
So when at the last he determined to go, 
Though the House was fulfilled with unanimous woe, 
It was hard to decide who more deeply bewailed him, 
The foes who admired or the friends who had failed him. 

C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES. + 
“T BELIEVE in rich men, and I cannot longer bear to see 
rich men humiliated before the world.” The sight which the 
author of Inspired Millionaires desires to avoid is rare; what 
he really means is that he desires to see rich men glorified 
before the world, because in his opinion they are, and are to 
be, the saviours of society. The problem of the age is, he 
says, “an essentially religious problem,” and the millionaires 
are to solve it. They are the men “who succeed in believing 
big and difficult things, leaning on great spiritual prin- 





ciples.” They are the men who prove that “the golden rule 
works.” They illustrate “the growing successfulness of God,” 


because “ great love consists, not in unselfishness, but in 
identifying one’s selfishness with other people’s.” They are 





* The glaring inferiority of these lines to Goldsmith's well-known epitaphs 
in his “ Retaliation” is, to judge by recent psychical communications in verse 
a strong proof of their genuineness. ; 

t Inspired Millionaires: a Study of the Man of Genius in Business, By Gerald 
Stanley Lee, J 


London: Grant Richards, (3s, 6d, net. ] 


ar, 
the people who are to preach the modern gospel, “ advertising 
the efficiency of goodness.” They are not now—and cor. 
tainly the millionaires of the future will not be—like 
the rich men of old. There is a sense in which 
they might be called “The Innocents of Riches—some 
of them.” The qualification is indeed needed. “TI do believe 
that the next great thing that is going to happen in the world 
is one inspired millionaire,” continues this new apostle of 
money. 

When the reader has taken in so much he will surely pause 
to take breath. Is there anything practical in all this? he wil] 
ask himself. What is this idealized millionaire doing—or to 
do? Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee gives him some very plain advice, 
“Get your monopoly without being mean,” we read, “that is, 
by invention, by some sheer, overwhelming service to mankind, 
by saving every man on the planet several pounds a year.” 
Here at least we are able to understand our author’s ideal— 
this is his notion of an overwhelming service. He goes on to 
defend monopolies. “Pocket the money. See to it that you 
are able to keep an absolute, unquestioned control throughout 
the world of the thing you have thought of for it. In other 
words, see to it that you have an opportunity to be mean if 
you want to.” The “Innocents” are to enjoy temptation! 
On the other hand Mr. Lee is no advocate of “ meanness.” He 
believes that monopolies are the inevitable outcome of imdi- 
vidualism. ‘“‘ What a democracy is for is to create a free.and 
favourable atmosphere for producing exceptional personalities.” 
All that savours of Socialism is to him either savagery or 
sentimentality. At best Socialism is, in his opinion, Tolstoyism, 
Nothing can come of it but the turning of the world upside 
down and bringing “a residuum of Russian peasants” to the 
top. 

The first thing which Mr. Lee requires of his ideal 

millionaire is “a belief in human nature,” or, as we should 
put it, a belief in the money value of brains. The millionaire 
must see that “belief in human nature can be made to pay.” 
He must realize that “almost any kind of waste can be better 
afforded in a factory than wasting men’s minds.” Over- 
specialization, he believes, destroys men’s power of thought. 
The idea is certainly not a new one. Each man in a factory 
should know something of other men’s work, should serve 
a short daily apprenticeship to some part of his trade other 
than the one which occupies the majority of his time. No 
man must be chained to a single machine. “To puta man 
for five, ten, or fifteen years into solitary confinement with a 
machine is really to throw away the machine and the man 
both.” Only give the mena chance to use their minds, and 
they will use them to improve their work, and out of the crowd 
will rise a few men of inventive genius. Also the men will 
take pleasure in their work, and will not want other pleasure. 
Their work will not be done as a duty; “the lion of delight” 
will be roused in them—a thing which Mr. Lee tells us in a 
somewhat distasteful passage is a far stronger thing than 
the conscience. Conscience, he says, 
“is at best only a very small part of a man, and if our hold 
on a man is to be firm and enduring, and endure moods and all 
kinds of events and the weather of the world, it seems to be 
necessary to get hold of the whole man, and the only way to get 
hold of the whole man is to get hold of the power in him which 
most sums him up, which concentrates the whole of him in itself, 
and this means that we must strike down through to the creative 
instinct in the man, the stronghold of vitality and desire.” 


But to bring into being an ideal factory an ideal factory 
manager is a sine qua non, A man with exceptional powers is 
needed. The factory managers of the future will be men who 
have “spiritual powers in business, who see things and 
do things by using their souls daily, and by getting 
the use of the souls of others.” Of course such @ 
man will require a high salary. “Everybody will 
see that if a manager can be found who really has 
a soul be ought to be paid a salary which shall approxi- 
mate to the actual market value a soul has in this 
modern business world.” The trade unions will, he assures 
us, be the worst opponents of the model factory manager. 
“The first objection such a superintendent would encounter in 
attempting to introduce a partial rotary system of employment _m 
his factory would probably Gome from the trade-union men. The 
trade unions would oppose it on the ground that it would lead to 
the discovery of more men, and of more men’s actual qualities at 
more points, than would be otherwise possible, and would inevit- 





ably result in the giving of more freedom and wages to some men 
than to others,” : 
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One of the extraordinarily clever questions which our author 
asks is “ what sort of world this really is under the noise.” 
The reader finds himself putting the question in another form 
and asking himself what sort of book this really is “ under the 
noise.” Worldly epigrams used to cut through spiritual 
problems, Biblical language employed to elucidate what 
are usually considered “ money matters,” meaningless rodo- 
montade and claptrap colloquialism all jar together on an 
Englishman’s ears. The writer tells us that, “after a more or less 
intimate knowledge of big, glowing business men on the one 
hand and of the churches on the other, I do not see what there 
is that the churches and preachers, as they just now generally 
stand, can do for them.” Some of these “Innocents” are 
“almost like churches and cathedrals in themselves.” We 
hope they will be pleased with their portraits. But if Mr. 
Lee has little use for churches he is still anxious—under 
the circumstances it seems an odd anxiety—to square his views 
with those expressed in the Bible. He has a great respect for 
“several immortal journalists” thrown up by the Hebrew 
race and “called prophets.” Also he goes a long way out of 
his way to prove that the rich young man in the New Testa- 
ment was told to get rid of his possessions because he had “a 
poor, helpless, neuter soul” unworthy, the reader supposes, 
apparently, of the supreme good, the dollar. This new 
instructor of millionaires has not lately read the account— 
probably he would say the report—of the incident. Helpless 
neuter souls are not described as pre-eminently lorable. 

After all, however, all this is “noise.” What does 
the man want—in practice? He wants, so far as we 
make out, better mental conditions for hand-workers. 
He wants that no man should be a hand-worker only. He 
believes that profit comes not out of a machine but out of the 
imagination of the man who invented it and out of the sum 
total of the imaginations of the men who work it. He thinks 
no business will ever succeed as it should succeed till every 
man in it is given up to it body and soul; he must be attracted 
to devote himself to it with all his heart and all his mind and 
all his soul and all his strength. Conditions which will pro- 
duce such men depend on benevolent despotism, and the wages 
which will attract the right despots are largely paid in con- 
sideration and something little short of worship. Given all 
these things we shall produce, in his opinion, a new heaven 
and a new earth overflowing with energy and money. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’s is perhaps the most popular 
figure of any in English history. His honesty, his simplicity, 
his bluntness, appeal to the imagination of the average man in 
away that is rare among geniuses. Everyone has a pretty 
clear conception of what the Duke was like, but no one can 
grow tired of reading of his battles in the wars a hundred 
years ago. There is clearly an opening for such a popular 
life of Wellington as this, for who, when it comes to details, 
knows much of his life—apart, that is, from the fights? Who 
remembers, for instance, that at the time of starting for the 
Peninsular War Wellington held the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland? Dr. Fitchett speculates in his “proem” as to 
whether Wellington would not have held a “more absolutely 
unshadowed place in the memory of mankind” if his life had 
been ended by a stray bullet at La Belle Alliance after the 
Battle of Waterloo was won. Be that as it may, Wellington 
had lived scarcely more than half his life on that 
evening, and the one complaint we have to make of 
Dr. Fitchett’s work is that it frankly deals with Wellington 
up to that point only. “ Wellington's career as a soldier,” 
he says, “has the completeness of an epic.” To gain this 
epic completeness Dr. Fitchett has sacrificed all the light 
that the thirty-seven years after Waterloo would have thrown 
on his hero’s character. And we cannot help wishing that 
he had been more ambitious, and had given us instead of the 
career of the soldier the life of the man. We can desire 
nothing better than that Dr. Fitchett should presently com- 
plete for us the portrait which he has begun so finely. For 
these volumes tell the story of Wellington's victories with all 
the freshness and spirit that have made their author's other 
works so popular. His descriptions of battles combine clarity 
with dash; but he never forgets that history is concerned 
with individuals as well as armies, and his pages are therefore 





*The Great Duke, By W. H, Fitchett, In @ Wem Lovdon; Smith, Elder 


and Co, [12s. j 





brightened with countless anecdotes that throw into relief his 


personages and their mental habits. 

The greater part of Dr. Fitchett’s two yolumes is naturally 
devoted to the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns; but, 
although their thrilling stories can be read again and again, 
many readers will turn with everf more interest to the earlier 
and far less familiar part of Wellington’s life, and especially 
perhaps to the history of bis eight years in. Indiagphich, in 
his own words, “effected a total change in. my constitution.” 
The first years of his iife are desoribed by Dr. Fitchett 
as a catalogue of failures. “He had been an unloved son, 
an undistinguished schoolboy, a silent member of Parliament, 
a disappointed lover, a soldier who had been pushed through 
many stages of promotion by family influence, but who had 
never seen a shot fired in anger, and whom nobody suspected 
of possessing any military qualities.”” Butif we are astonished 
to hear of a Wellington, who was a member of the Irish 
House of Commons, and whose “single. accomplishment was 
the power to play the violin,” we soon find a more familiar 
Wellington in the commander of the: rear-guard in the 
disastrous retreat from Malines to Bremen at the beginning 
of the French wars in 1794-5, For it was in the Netherlands 
that Wellington saw active service for the first as well as for 
the last time. His share in the Duke of York’s unfortunate 
campaign was at least of value to him in one way: “I 
learned,” he says, “ what one ought not to do, and that is always 
something.” He learnt especially that wars are not won by 
battles alone, but no less by the tedious spade-work of previous 
organization. It is curious, by the way, to remember that, on his 
return from the Netherlands, Wellington decided to give up his 
military career, and actually made an application to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for a post on the Treasury Board in 
Dublin. The application was fortunately refused, and not 
long afterwards Wellington's regiment was ordered to India. 
His extremely rapid rise in the service was primarily due to 
the fact that his brother, Lord Mornington, was Governor- 
General; and surely not the least of that. great man’s claims 
to distinction are the perspicacity which .recognized Welling- 
ton’s genius and the courage which put it instantly to the best 
uses. Almost immediately after his landing, in 1797, Welling- 
ton was given the important task of organizing the expedition- 
ary force that was to march from Madras against Tippoo 
Sahib; and after Tippoo’s defeat and death he was left in 
command of all the forces in Mysore, and with the whole 
administration of the country in his hands.. This was in 1799, 
when he was just thirty years old. His administration of 
Mysore, which lasted (with a considerable interval) until 1803, 
was principally a struggle against the depredations of native 
robbers and the corruption of the Company's servants. “I 
intend,” he declared, “to ask to be brought away with the 
army if any civil servant of the Company is to be here, or 
any person with, civil authority who is not under my orders, 
for I know that the whole is a system of job and corruption 
from beginning to end, of which I and my troops will be made 
the instruments.” In 1803 the Mahratta campaign opened 
and culminated at Assaye, where Wellington, with 5,000 men, 
defeated an army ten times as large. Two years later he 
embarked for Englund. Many of the most interesting 
of Wellington’s famous Despatches date from this Indian 
period. If the lesson which he learned in the Low Countries 
was the necessity for organization, in India he seems specially 
to have discovered the importance of offensive rather than 
defensive tactics. He is for ever emphasizing the advantages 
of the attacking party. “Even in retreat,” he remarks, “ it 
must be recollected that it is safe and easy in proportion to 
the number of attacks made by the retreating corps.” Never 
must the enemy be allowed to attack a British force. “ Move 
out to attack them. Do not allow them to attack your camp 
on any account.” As the motto of an English admiral these 
constant reiterations would be only natural, but they come a 
little strangely, perhaps, from the hero of the Lines of Torres 
Vedras and of the ridge of Mont St. Jean. 

Wellington left India in 1805 and arrived in England in 
time for his solitary and accidental interview with Nelson in 
a waiting-room at the Colonial Office :— 

“The story [says Dr. Fitchett] was told by Wellesley himself 
in a talk with Croker, and is well known. Wellesley recognized 
Nelson from the pictures of him he had seen and by the looped 
sleeve of his uniform, which showed the loss of an arm. Nelson, 


in his impetuous fashion, plunged into conversation with Wellesley 
at once, without knowing who be was, -and ‘talked,’ says 
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Wellesley, ‘all about himself, and in a style so vain and so silly 
as to surprise and almost disgust me.’ Presently something 
Wellesley said caught Nelson’s quick intelligence, and showed 
him that his interlocutor was an uncommon man. He went out 
of the room for a moment—‘I have no doubt,’ says Wellesley, 
‘to ask the office-keeper who I was’—and when he returned 
he was a different man, both in style and speech. ‘ All that 
I had thought charlatan style had vanished... in fact, he 
talked like an officer and statesman; for the last half or three- 
uarters @f an hour I do not know that I ever had a conversation 
that interested me more.’ ” 
The contrast between the two characters was a strange one, 
and was plainly revealed in this single meeting : Nelson, the 
emotional genius who was yet at the same time an incredibly 
competent man of action; and Wellington, with his sound 
judgment, his almost pedestrian common sense, and yet his 
astonishing capacity for the most brilliant strokes of general- 
ship, such as the lightning thrust at Salamanca. In no circum- 
stances, Dr. Fitchett points out, could Wellington “ bave said, 
‘ Kiss me’ to any epauletted Hardy when he was dying.” And 
never, on the other hand, we may add, could Nelson have 
declared that the Bill must go through because “ the King’s 
government must be carried on.” 





LORD BROUGHTON’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
{Last SERrzs. | 

We confess that it is with regret that we have come to the 
end of Lord Broughton’s Memoirs. They have been good 
reading ; they have been well edited (saving a few misprints in 
the present volumes); and they have revealed to us a man we 
had scarcely suspected. Broughton, whom we had hitherto 
regarded as a capable, pedestrian statesman of the type 
which the early nineteenth century bred, turns out to be 
a very distinct personality, full of odd loyalties and senti- 
ments, and magnificently sincere. No man has ever hada nicer 
sense of public and private honour. He was as stubborn as a 
mule and as tender-hearted as a woman. He is an excellent 
diarist, for his comments are so self-revealing. The curate 
remonstrates with him for not going to church, and, though 
he thinks the curate’s sermons sad nonsense, he handsemely 
admits that he was in the wrong. He never got rid of his 
shyness in company. “ Any man, and much more woman, can 
disconcert me at once by a cold or equivocal look just as much 
as when I was twenty.” And he adds: “ This deficiency makes 
a man almost always either too reserved or too familiar, either 
too silent or too talkative, and generally both in the course of 
the same evening. At least it makes me so.” But the most 
characteristic entry is that setting forth his reasons for taking 
@ peerage, he the old reformer and Jacobin :— 

“I did not ask for this. I accepted it, not for the sake of being 
in the House of Lords, but of being in Parliament. I should not 
have secured this otherwise. I cannot stand for a county—I am 
a Free Trader ; I could not be a candidate for a large town con- 
stituency—I am not a Radical; nor for a small.constituency, for 
I will not repeat my Nottingham delinquencies. . . . A dissolution 
would have left me in private life.” 

No wonder that a man so honest with the world and with 
himself was both respected and loved. 

The present volumes carry us through some interesting 
political episodes. For most of the time (1834-1852) 
Broughton was in the Cabinet. The fiery reformer who 
had gone to prison for his principles was now a con- 
stitutional Whig. He was probably as Conservative 
as his friend Burdett, though he did not follow him to 
the Tory ranks, He was against the ballot, for example, 
for the curious reason that, while he thought it would 
have been valuable before the Reform Bill, it would make 
a reformed House of Commons “too democratic.” He 
could make nothing of Lord Shaftesbury's social policy. “I 
heard he was certainly sincere, and concluded he must be 
mad.” He seems for all his moderation to have bated what 
we call a “cross-bench” mind, and records with approval 
Oanning’s gibe at Wilberforce that “if one man said the 
shortest way to Kensington was through the Park, and 
another man declared for the road, Wilberforce would say 
that the shortest way was along the top of the wall.” Among 
the interesting episodes recorded is the Reform dinner to 
Lord Grey in Edinburgh when Grey entered the city 
in state. There is a good account of the accession of 





* Recollections of a Long Life. By Lo-d Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), 
Edited by his daughter, Lady Dorchester. Vols, V.and VI. (1834-1852), London: 
John Murray. (24s, net.) 





Queen Victoria and many pleasant pictures of the yo 
Queen's Court. She began by detesting Peel and ended by 
weeping like a child at his death. Broughton never professed 
to like him, and is always acid in his comments, Peel’s 
greatest measure, the income-tax, he favoured on the whole, 
but he records that Lord Campbell was against it, and 
Mr. Baring considered that the nation would not endure it 
two years. Of how many measures has this forecast not been 
made by politicians who forget that our national fetish is the 
fait accompli? Broughton, being a man of calm nerves, 
was in no way alarmed by Chartism, but it is curious how 
little the Corn Laws agitation seems to have affected him, 
Possibly Peel’s share in the repeal weakened his free-trade 
ardour. Certainly in his pages we find none of the 
pictures of national poverty and impending disaster with 
which most historians of the period stage the great 
measure. Broughton did not like heroics of any kind, 
and he confesses himself very uneasy when listening to 
some of the anti-slavery speeches. Sir George Strickland 
concluded a speech by weeping, and Broughton drily remarks 
that “there was nothing to call for tears in that part of his 
speech more than in any other portion of it, except that it was 
near the end.” He thought Peel’s famous peroration on the 
Corn Laws “egotistical in the highest degree.” 

For a diarist he tells few stories, and of some of those 
which he does tell he mentions that he is unable to see the 
point. He records a great deal of the small talk of Holland 
House—very small it often is—but the most valuable part of 
the volumes is to be found in his own notes on his famous con- 
temporaries. He was compelled to cover his face with a hand- 
kerchief when his old friend, Burdett, talked High Church 
Toryism and thanked God for the House of Lords. On 
Brougham, whom he regarded more as a phenomenon than as 
a rational being, there are many notes. Brougham fell 
out with the Duke of Wellington and said, “The Abbey 
yearns for him.” “I told this to Russell, who added, 
‘ And Bedlam for him.’” When he heard the story of the 
ex-Chancellor’s death he at once concluded that Brougham 
had contrived a hoax. He records Brougham’s view that 
Disraeli was “the greatest blackguard in England,” and a 
still more remarkable opinion from the same source, that 
“Providence, who sent the potato disease, meant that many 
should be starved, and all attempts to prevent the inevitable 
result were foolish and futile.” He describes Disraeli’s maiden 
speech as “such an exhibition of insolence and folly as I never 
heard in my life before,” but he made friends with the young 
Tory, had him to stay at Erle Stoke, and ended by considering 
him “very agreeable and very much like a gentleman.” 
Disraeli once observed to him that the summit of Heaven's 
bliss was to be possessed of £300 a year and to live a retired 
life among books! Of Lord Grey he writes: “ He was an 
extraordinary instance of what may be done by a talent 
for public speaking, independent of any other intellectual 
quality of a high order.” Macaulay impressed and bored 
him. “Right or wrong, I had not much chance with 
Macaulay—who has?” He gives a charming picture of 
Melbourne—his kindliness, his sagacity, his bluff crispness of 
speech. Here are two recorded sayings: “No Government 
can long maintain its popularity ; it must uphold authority.” 
And this: “He disliked an appeal to the people when their 
passions were raised on any subject, but more especially on such 
a subject as food.” How uncomfortable Melbourne would have 
been in these days! But the figure which dominates these 
volumes, which fills, indeed, the part which Byron filled 
in the earlier “ Recollections,” is the Iuxe of Wellington. 
Broughton sincerely admired and respectcd him; the Duke is 
always to him, Whig as he is, the great figure of the age, the 
ultimate court of appeal. Here is the Duke's definition of 
booty, and a very good one: “ What you can lay your bloody 
hand on and keep.” The Wellingtons seem to have been 4 
candid family. Lord Wellesley told Broughton that his 
brother was “a great officer but no statesman at all,” 
adding that “he trusted his brother Arthur would plant 
his foot on the necks of those who were fools enough to help 
him to power, and then they would find his heel as bard as 
his heart.” Lord Dovfro, whom Broughton calls a Tory- 
Radical, confessed that public life was impossible for him with 
such a father, “who, although he had no prejudice against 
persons, had the strongest attachment to old systems, and 
thought everything new must be bad, . . . thought a barrack 
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MEDICINE TO-DAY.* 


P an eminent physician in the course of the 
ont oe of one of the great medical schools remarked : 
e has of late made great progress in every direction 

haps, in the curing of disease.” There was, it may 

except, perhaps, Sse ager . a 

mething of playful exaggeration in the dictum ; it may 

— be replied that vast progress has been made in what 
bis f ihe wisest of proverbs declares to be better than cure— 
pon a Dr. Evans begins with a brief chapter on the 
“Medicine of the Past.” We recognize that it has to be 
brief, so large is the subject which he has made it his business 
to treat, the “ Medicine of the Present,” and he proceeds at 
once toan inquiry which is distinctive of the new science, “ The 
Causes of Disease.” These causes are mechanical (injuries 

from outside), physical (heat, cold, electricity, &c.), and 
chemical (things absorbed, either noxious in themselves or 

becoming noxious in the body). So far we have not progressed 
very much beyond the medicine of the past. Then comes the 
group of causes the knowledge of which is essentially modern, 
the Parasitic. This part of the subject is dealt with in the 
next chapter on “ Germs,” and is still further developed in the 
two which follow on “The Microscope in Medicine.” Without 
the microscope, indeed, we should be helpless. The largest 
germ known to exist is that of anthrax, and yet eight thousand 
of these placed end to end would cover only an inch; what is 
the smallest no one can say ; the limit of our vision, Dr. Evans 
tells us, is reached in the influenza bacillus, which is about the 
eighth of the size of that of anthrax. Doubtless there are yet 
more minute varieties. But it may be asked, Whatis the good 
of knowing about these things if we cannot protect ourselves 
against them? But that we can do. Vaccination is the best 
known example of this prevention; but there are many others, 
all brought about in the same way, the weakening of the germ, 
turning it from an enemy into a protector. This may be done 
by passing it through the body of another animal. The 
smallpox germ is weakened by passing through the cow,gnd 
being applied when so weakened to the human body makes it 
immune. Then, again, the anthrax bacillus is weakened by 

zing grown at a high temperature ; the harmless product thus 
reached is introduced into the animal and effectually protects it. 

A case more immediately interesting is the treatment of 
diphtheria. Here the horse is the beneficent animal through 
which the bacillus is passed to make it harmless, The results 
areremarkable. “It is estimated that in London alone the 
lives of more than a thousand children are saved every year 
by the use of diphtheria antitoxin serum.” Probably we are 
only on the threshold of achievement in this direction. Some 
day we may reach the ideal stage of immunity from every ail- 
ment—except old age. Not unlike to the injurions bacillus is 
the injurious insect. It is one of the achievements of modern 
medicine that it has discovered this mischievous agency. We 
know now that sleeping-sickness results from the bite of the 
tsetse fly (Glossina palpalis). The bite introduces an organism 
known asa trypanosoma. Similarly yellow fever is caused by 
akind of mosquito known as the Stegomyia fascinata, while 
various kinds of malaria are communicated by different varieties 
of the same insect. Elephantiasishasa similar origin. These are 
troubles commonly found in tropical or sub-tropical countries, 
and our knowledge of them is definite. We have less certainty 
with regard to the mischief caused by the common house-fly ; 
but we have strong suspicions that it exists. The mention of 
this creature suggests a doubt whether Dr. Evans's maxim 
that “ the best method to prevent any of these diseases is to get 
tid of the insects which are its promoters” is of universal 
application. If we could get rid of the house-fly would it be 
well? The balance of nature is not to be lightly upset. The 
gamekeeper, we know, gets rid of bawks, stoats, and weasels, 
and suffers from swarms of rats. In another province of the 
Setence we have the discovery of anwsthetics, valuable not 
only because they diminish the aggregate of pain, but because 
they render possible operations which could not otherwise 
have been attempted. In yet another comes the clinical 
thermometer. “Tt was not till 1860,” says Dr. Evans, “that 
ite use became at all common.” ‘his refers, of course, to its 
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professional use. Its use in lay hands is much more recent. 
Yet what could be more valuable? It is as necessary as are 
danger signals on a railway. We recommend Dr. Evans's book 
as full both of interest and of practically valuable sug- 
gestions. 





THE FEAST OF ST. FRIEND.* 

Tue reader will lay down Mr. Arnold Bennett's essay on 
Christmas with a feeling of considerable bewilderment. It 
begins with the statement of Mr. Bennett's conviction that 
Christmas bas lost much of its charm. In parenthesis it 
may be said that the question whether Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
wrong or not does not matter to the present criticism of the 
contents of the little volume. Mr. Bennett then goes on to 
prove that this is a great pity, and that the festival should 
be revitalized. This, he says, is to be done by making it the 
feast of friendship, and in his description of the actual method 
necessary for the cultivation of goodwill Mr. Arnold Bennett 
puts highest what he calls “the gift of oneself.” This is his 
description of how goodwill for a fellow-creature should be 
cultivated :— 

“To increase your goodwill for a fellow-creature it is necessary 

to imagine that you are he, and nothing else is necessary. This 
feat is not easy, but it can be done. Some ple have less of the 
Aivine faculty of imagination than others, but nobody is without 
it, and, like all other faculties, it improves with use, just as it 
deteriorates with neglect. Imagination is a function of the brain. 
In order to cultivate goodwill for a person, you must think fre- 
quently about that person. You must inform yourself about all 
his activities. You must be able in your mind’s eye to follow him 
hour by hour throughout the day, and you must ascertain whether 
he sleeps well at night, because this is not a trifle. And you must 
reflect upon his existence with the same partiality as you reflect 
upon yourown. (Why not?) That is to say, you must lay the 
fullest stress on his difficulties, disappointments, and unhappiness, 
and you must minimize his good fortune.” 
Does Mr. Arnold Bennett imagine that he has made a new 
discovery in this as to the keeping of Christmas? If we turn 
to the teaching of Christianity we shall find that this prac- 
tice, this gift of oneself, is the very foundation of the 
Christian's rule of life. Do we not all remember what the 
Scribe said to our Lord ?— 

“ There is one God, and there is none other but He, and to love 

Him with all the heart and with all the understanding and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than 
all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 
Again, we remember the comment of our Lord on the 
Scribe’s words when he saw that he answered discreetly. 
We know that whosoever loves his neighbour as himself “is 
not far from the kingdom of God.” Where, then, is the 
novelty in The Feast of St. Friend which is to reconstitute 
and revitalize a festival which the author considers outworn ? 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has produced an excellent little ethical 
pamphlet, but his principles are largely those which lie at the 
root of our Christian festival. The reader wiil feel inclined 
to adapt the famous phrase of Yorick and exclaim, “I can 
read it as well in my Bible!” 





SOME BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS.+ 
TueEsE four books which we bring before our readers are 
examples of the literature that is springing up with the Scout 
movement. Two of the books, the stories, reflect the attempt 
that is being made to influence the characters of boys, and the 
others show something of the educational aims of the enter- 
prise in the way of cultivating observation. Of the story 
books we like The Honour of the Lions the better of the two, 
because the incidents and adventures are mostly not only 
possible but probable. In this book is told the doings of a 
patrol of Scouts encamped by themselves without an officer, 
and their adventures lead them into all sort of strange places, 
such as disused mines and sea caves. In these subterranean 
scouting places interesting discoveries, of course, are made, 
including a dead body and the illicit outlet of a distillery. 
But the chief interest of the book is the picture of the boys’ 
characters, which are firmly and distinctly drawn. The patro! 
leader, the hero of the tale, wins our sympathy alike when he 
is dealing with a Scout who has disgraced the patrol, 


* The Feast of St. Friend. By Arnold Bennett. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. [2s. 6d. net.) 

t (1) The Honour of the Lions, By Stacey Blake. “The Scouts’ Library”; 
No. II. London: A. Pearson. ([ls. net.)——(2) Tom Stapleton, the Boy 
Scout. By Captain reton. London: Blackie and Sons, [3s. 6d.)-——(3) The 
Scout's Book of Trees. By J. W. Gofton. London: C. A. Pearson. [6d. net. | 
——(4) Astronomy for Boy Scowts and Others. By T, W. Corbin. Same pub- 
lishers. [1s. net.) 
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when he shows his capacity for leading, or when events 
force him to choose between his duty as a Scout and trying 
to save his father from suspicion. The book has the best 
spirit of the Scout movement in it, and should be popular 
with boys. All the details of the organization are scrupulously 
correct—a fact which will appeal to that critical realist, the 
boy reader. Tom Stapleton moves on a wider stage, which 
includes Canada as well as England, and has Red Indians 
among the characters. The detective element figures largely 
in the story, and the Scouts, thanks to the forbearance and 
self-denial of the police, are able to track down various 
criminals, The incidents follow one another in an exciting 
manner, and, as in the other story noticed, the high ideals of 
conduct of the Boy Scouts here have a dominating influence 
on the various characters, making the book alike absorbing 
and inspiring for boys. 

Country boys, as well as those from towns, will find a 
quantity of interesting information in Mr. Gofton’s little 
book on trees. Not only does it describe their growth and 
appearance, but also the nature and uses of the various kinds 
of wood. The drawings of leaves, twigs, and buds are 
clear and good, but the outlines of the growing trees leave 
much to be desired, and are indeed in some cases unrecog- 
nizable. This is a pity, as the characteristic shapes of trees 
are full of interest. 

Astronomy for Scouts, although of an elementary nature, 
requires thought in reading, for a large part of the book is 
devoted to the explanation of laws. To grasp these, of 
course, requires more application than 1s required to take in 
records of distances and other observed facts. These laws are 
clearly stated in simple language, and though more difficult of 
comprehension are really more interesting and illuminating 
than a disconnected summary of actual phenomena, 





NOVELS. 
A LIKELY STORY.* 
Wir a wisdom that cannot be too highly commended, Mr, 
de Morgan postpones what most writers would have called a 
Preface to the very end of his book. Novel readers even 
more than general readers resent prefaces much in the same 
way that theatre-goers resent overtures in the orchestra. 
They have come for one form of entertainment and do not 
want another. But at the end of the play, especially if it is a 
good play, they rather like a speech from the author, and this 
Mr. de Morgan has furnished in the diverting “ Apology in 
confidence,” in which he discourses in a vein of gentle expostu- 
lation with the critics, English and American, who seem to 
regard it as a crime on his part that he should ever wish to 
write a romance that was not Early Victorian and Suburban. 
With Mr. de Morgan’s general point of view we find ourselves 
in cordial sympathy. If this narrow view had been 
enforced in the case of Dickens, for example, we should 
never have had A Tale of Two Cities. A novelist should 
not be condemned to go on repeating initial successes. 
At the same time, in view of the quality of his last effort, we 
are exceedingly glad that Mr. de Morgan has magnanimously 
decided on a compromise in which the two main demands of 
’ his critics have been substantially conceded. The time of the 
story is Victorian, though it is late, not early Victorian; the 
scene is laid for at least part of the time in the suburb of Coombe, 
and he has placed in that suburb “the earliest Victorian aunt,” 
to his thinking, that his pen has yet been responsible for. 
There remains the question of length. Many of his readers 
have complained that his previous ventures have suffered from 
prolixity. It is only fair to add that thoroughgoing de 
Morganites find in him a himmlische Linge of which they can 
never have too much. Here again he has yielded to the 
advocates of abridgment and compressed his narrative within 
the normal limit of 100,000 words, or less than half of his 
usual allowance. 

Compromisesin art do not always work out so wellasin politics, 
but where they are so judiciously combined with an honest asser- 
tion of individwality as in the book before us, the result is 
eminently satisfying. Mr. de Morgan retains his exuberance 
in spite of conferming to the 100,000 words limit; he has not 
abandoned any of those characteristic but engaging manner- 
isms which are of the essence of his method, and he remains, 
~©Z Likely Story. By William de Morgan, London: W. Heinemann, [6s.] 








an unrepentant, a convinced, and a convincin ; 

great era of which he is so faithful a omnes that 
tinguished an ornament. Yet there is nothing old-fashi dis. 
about the book : the most carefully drawn characte er 
true, those who are Victorian in manners and ideals, but M 
de Morgan is a vigilant student of the younger generati . 
and nothing is more effective in his new novel than his kinat’ 
satire of the dawn of Post-Impressionism or of the applicatio J 
scientific methods to the study of the supernatural, hens 
ing to his wont the dramatis personx belong to three distinct 
social strata. There are first the representatives of Bohemian 
Chelsea in the persons of Mr. Reginald Aiken, artist and 
picture-restorer, and his colleagues; there are the Suburbans 
some Philistine and others with strivings after culture. 
and there are the County people and Belgravians 
The link between the three groups is furnished by a picture of 
an Italian Cinquecento beauty, which Sir Stopleigh Upwell 
M.P., has commissioned Mr. Aiken to restore, and which his 
daughter, Madeline Upwell, and her lover, Captain Calverley 
come to look at in Aiken’s studio. The “ ascription ” is 
doubtful, but there is no doubt about the merit of the work 
which is so well painted that it has endowed the canvas with 
a magical power—that of talking. It tells its story—y 
passionate Cinquecento story—to Mr. Pelly, an old connoisseur 
while he is staying with Sir Stopleigh Upwell, and even its photo. 
graphs go on talking to Mrs. Aiken after she has quarrelled 
with her husband and returned to the roof of her aunt Priscilla 
in her native Suburbia. Meantime Captain Calverley has 
gone out to South Africa and been reported missing. So we 
have a disconsolate and neglected husband, a virtuous but 
unimaginative wife who has yielded to unfounded suspicions, 
and a heart-broken but high-spirited young woman of quality, 
with nobody to help them but a talking picture. The picture, 
however, does not merely talk, it observes ; and, while its own 
story furnishes Madeline Upwell with helpful distraction, its 
evidence serves to end the estrangement of the Aikens. Any- 
thing more disparate than the strands of romance and realism 
of which the story is woven it would be hard to imagine, 
but the result is a triumph for the story teller. Yon 
mayedismiss certain incidents as absurd and improbable, but 
you cannot resist the charm of a narrator who makes you feel 
as if you were listening to an improvisation. How any pen 
could travel fast enough to keep pace with the ceaseless flow of 
Mr. de Morgan’s invention is a puzzle which no laborious 
composer can ever understand. 
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The Fruitful Vine. By Robert Hichens. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—One cannot protest too strongly against tho plot of Mr. 
Hichens’s novel and the measures taken by the heroine, Lady 
Cannynge, to provide her husband with the child for whom he 
longs so intensely. Surely the most elementary reflection woulé 
have convinced her of the fact that domestic happiness cannot be 
obtained by such means, and that no man, if he were given the 
choice, would have his wife's child by another man foisted on him 
as his own. Dolores Cannynge, however, has worked herself inte 
such a hysterical state of jealousy and despair that she sees ne 
better way of trying to reconstitute her happiness. Fortunately 
she dies at the birth of the child, and is spared from seeing the 
complete failure of the object for which she has done wrong. The 
book is entirely concerned with Roman diplomatic society, Sir 
Theodore and Lady Cannynge being ex-diplomats, and the other 
English characters who appear in the book belonging chiefly to 
the same category. The novel is very long, and much detailet 
study is given to the development of the various characters. It’ 
is impossible not to wish that so much careful work were not 
wasted on a theme so detestable. : 

A Question of Latitude. By L. B. Luffman. (John Lane. 6s.) 
—The scene of this novel is laid in Melbourne, and the author 
does not shrink from exhibiting the bad as well as the good side 
of Australian city life. Although admiring the Australian vela- 
tidns with whom the heroine, Millicent Mainwaring, lives, the 
reader will sympathize with that young lady on her first intro- 
duction to the difficulties inseparable from Australian life in a 
suburb. To anyone who had been longing for the experiences 0- 
the bush these rather sordid realities must have come as a great 
shock. At the same time it is very difficult to believe that anyone 
as amiable as Millieent would really have looked on without 
offering to help whilst her unfortunate aunt worked so hard. The 
book is pleasantly written and the characters are quite adequately 
developed. 

ReapaBie Novers.—The Position of Peggy Harper. By Leonard , 
Merrick. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s, net.)—A theatrical novel of 
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“hi ing chapters are enough to deplete the profession 
ype oe areas for many a long day.——A. King of 
bonds. By Beth Ellis. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons. €s.) 
eo historical fovel dealing with the attempt of an impostor, 
- pee himself Richard, Duke of York, to wrest the crown of 


England from Henry VII. 











sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


der this heading we notice such Beoks of the week as have not been 
d for review in other forms.) 
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Father Pollock and his Brother. (Longmans and Co, 2s. 6d. net.) 
_James Pollock, ordained in 1858, was in charge of the Mission 
Chapel of St. Alban the Martyr in Birmingham when it was opened 
in September, 1865; his younger brother Thomas came to be with 
him at the opening ; the visit was intended to be for a fortnight, 
but it lasted for the rest of the elder’s life. James Pollock died on 
December 22nd, 1895. Thomas reluctantly accepted the vacant 
eure, but died a year, short of a week, later. The two men belonged 
toaschool of thought with which we are not in sympathy ; but this 
picture of the two brothers—of their untiring work for their flock, 
of their profound affection for each other—is such as must 
move everyone who sees it. What a pathetic touch it is when we 
are told that the surviving brother was heard more than once to 
call “James, James!” from the bottom of the stairs, forgetting 


that he had passed away! 





The Letters of Horace presented to English Readers. Edited by 
Charles Loomis Dana and John Cotton Dana. (Elm Tree Press, 
Woodstock, Vermont.)—The Messrs. Dana have given us a very 
attractive book. We read in the Introduction about the place 
where Horace wrote his Letters, and are helped by photographs 
there are also other illustrations which are not 
unworthy of the occasion. And the translation, or paraphrase, 
is readable. It would, however, have been better for a little 
revision. In I. 1. 3 antiquo me includere ludo, ludus is used in its 
technical sense of the gladiators’ school, not the “old game,” as 
we have it here; in xiv. of the same book liquidi Falerni does not 
mean “pure Falernian,” but rather “clear,” which “ pure,” i.e., 
anmixed, Falernian would hardly have been; in I. xv1., “quo re- 
sponsore, et quo causae teste tenentur” is better put by Dean 
Wickham’s “ Money is safe when he is the security ; a cause when 
” than by “ who is able to loan a bond and by whose 
testimony causes are settled.” What is meant by the marginal 
note to I. vir., “the story of Phillip the Auctioneer”? The auc- 
tioneer was one Mena ; Philip—the double “1” would be impossible 
—was the “ornament of the bar” who became the auctioneer’s 
patron. 


to realize it; 


he is witness 





The Story of Israel and Judah. By H. J. Chaytor, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son, 5s.)—Mr. Chaytor has performed a difficult task with 
courage, and, as far as we have observed, with discretion. He 
follows critical methods, recognizing, for instance, the composite 
nature of the Pentateuch. We should, indeed, feel bound to examine 
thestatements of Hebrew-historians just as we examine what we 
find in Greek and Latin historians. The one thing that the teacher 
must not forget to impress upon his pupils is this—to quote our 
author’s words that “the great difference betweer ‘> historical 
writings of the Hebrews and that of other nation. consists in a 
growing consciousness of God and of their relation to Him, which 
is unique in history.” We cannot understand the attitude of those 
who deny in foto the mission of the Hebrew people, and with it 
the whole theory of revelation, This volume is full of valuable 
matter, 





Old Testament Stories in Modern Light. By T. Rhondda Williams. 
(J.Clarke and Co. 1s. 6d. net. )—We entirely approve of applying the 
principle of a progressive morality to the Old Testament stories. 
Still there are limits. Mr. Williams seems to go beyond them 
when he deals with the story of Rahab. “She did a very mean 
thing,” we are told. But she is included in the list of heroes in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Probably Jeremiah seemed to be 
very base to his cont emporaries when he counselled submission to 
the Chaldeax besie: gers. 





on Eeersone.—In “Nelson’s New Dickens” (T. Nelson and 
pm Ie per vol.) we have The Pickwick Papers and Nicholas 
o eby, With illustrations by “ Phiz,” well printed, with spacious 
— alto; zether very good value for the moncy. 
a ma . Seeley and Service have published a handsome edition 
Salle war of Wakefield (5s.), by Oliver Goldsmith, with ex- 

ent illustrations in colour by H. M. Brock, an artist who has 








a special gift for interpreting the eighteenth century. Mr. Brock 
also illustrates Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell (Cassell and Co., 1s. 6d.), 
and seems not less happy in Early Victorian than in Georgian 
days. Deephaven and A Country Doctor, by Sarah Orne Jewett 
(Constable and Co. 3s. net each). Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone, by John Morley, 3 vols. (Macmillan and Co., ls. net each 
vol.) From the same publishers and at the same price per volume 
we have: Essays in Criticism, First Series, by Matthew Arnold; 
Essays, by R. W. Emerson ; Man's Place in Nature, by Thomas Henry 
Huxley ; The Man-Eaters of Tsavo and Other East African Adventures, 
by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. (first published in 1907 and 
nine times reprinted); The Poor Law Report of 1909, by Mrs. 
B. Bosanquet. In “Macmillan’s 7d. Net” Series: Joan, by 
Rhoda Broughton; Disenchanted, by Pierre Loti; The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler, by A. E. W. Mason; Princess Puck, by Una L. 
Silberrad; and The Youngest Girl in the School, by Evelyn Sharp. 
English Constitutional History, by T. P. Taswell-Langmead ; 
Revised, with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth (Stevens and Haynes 
15s.) 
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Adams (H.) and Matthews (E. R.), Reinforced Concrete Construction in 
Theory and Practice, 8vo Longmans) net 10/6 
Addison (A. C.), The Romantic ‘Story of the ‘ =_ flower * _ and Its 
Place in the Life of To-day, roy 8vo... “ man) net 7/6 
Alford (L, P.), Bearings and their Lubrication, BVO ...... “cin ‘Pub Co.) net 16/6 
Allen (J.), The Eight Pillars of Prosperity, er 8vo........ . N. Fowler) net 3/6 
Anderson’ (Sir RB.) The Hebrews Epistle in the Light of Ks Types, 8vo 
(Nisbet) net 3/6 
Audsley (G. A. and B.), Art of Polychromatic and Decorative Turning, 8vo 
(G. Allen) net 4/6 
Balfour (Lady Frances), Lady Victoria Campbell: A Memoir, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stonghton) net 6A 
Barbour (G. F.), A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics, cr 8vo 
(Ww. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Benthall (Mrs. C.), When I Was, 4t0 ...........ccccceeceeees a. & py net 2/6 
Bevan (J. O.), Wits and Their Humours, l2mo. G. Allen) net 26 
Blount (G.), The Blood of the Poor, cr 8vo (Fifield) net 36 
Bosch (Mrs. H.), When “ Toddles” was Seven, cr 8vo ......(Longmans) net 3/0 
Bramah (E.), The Transmutation of Ling, 4to ..................... ane net 7/6 
Bushby (Lady F.), Three Men of the Tudor Time, cr 8vo .........(Nutt) net 7/6 
Caine (W.), Old Enough to Know Better, cr 8vo ........... . (Greening) 6/0 
Cambridge Under Queen Anne, 12mo ...... ‘ -»--(Bell) net 6/0 
Carson (T.), Ranching, Sport, and Travel, 8vo .. oat (Unwin) net 10/6 
Chapman (J. W.), The Personal Touch, cr 8vo.................... (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Christ Church, Oxford: an Anthology, ‘to Se (Hodder & Stoughton) net 63/0 
Clarke (C. J. L. ), The Boy's Book of Modern Marvels, 8vo ......(\Richards) 60 
Clementi (C.), } Pervigilium | Rene RE (Simpkin) net 5,0 
Coltier (J.), The Pastoral Age in Australasia, er 8¥0 
+ > —_ammand & Tombs) net 6/0 
(Drane) 36 













Cook (E. F.), A Dictionary of Musical Terms, cr 8vo.. 
Crawford (W. J.), Elementary Graphic Statics, er 8v0 .. AC. Griffin) net 26 
Crommelip (M.), The Isle of the Dead, cr 8vo ...... ....(Hutchinsen) 6/0 
Curtis (W. A.), A History of Creeds and Confessions ‘of Faith in Christen- 
dom and Beyond, 8vo . AT. & T. Clark) net 10/6 
Student's Catechism on “Bookkeeping, Aco ounting, and 
Banking, 8vo........ R .. (Butterworth) 6/0 
Davies (W. H.), Songs of ‘Joy, “and Others, 12mo...... »«...(Bifield) net 2/6 
Delaire (J.), Letters to Louise on Life, Love, aud Immortality, cr 8vo 
(W. Rider) net 2/6 
Dods (M.), Later Letters, 1895-1909, (Hodder & Stoughton) 6) 
Duncan (S.) and Thorne (G.), The Completa Wildfowler, roy 8vo 
(Richards) net 15/0 
Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, vol. 2, 8vo 
(c ‘larendon Press) net 50 
Evans (E.), An Intermediate Text-Book of Botany, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) 6) 
Falconer (J. D.), On Horseback through Nigeria, 8vo ......... (Unwin) net 12/6 
Fausset (F. P.), Student's Guide to Bankruptcy Law and Winding Up of 
Companies, cr 8vo : ..(I, Pitman) net 26 
Flitch (J. E. C.), Modern Dancing and Dancers, roy 8yo.. ..<Richards) net 150 
Forman (J. M.), The Island of Enchantment, cr 8vo............ AW ard & Lock) 60 
Fox (E. W.), 2,000 Miles on Foot, er 8vo ~ (W. Scott) 60 
Fraser (E.), Jack Chaloner, Cr 8V0  ...........0-cecseccereseeseesesesenres (Hutchinson) 50 
Fulton (J. i. W.), With Ski in Norway and Lapland, cr ore 


Davey (F.), 





P. L. Warner) net 5/0 
Gardner (J. S.), English Ironwork of the 17th and 18th Centuries, roy 8vo 
(Batsford) net 42/0 
Grenfell (W. T.), Down North on the Labrador, cr 8vo... (Nisbet) net 3,6 
Hadow (G. E.), Ideals of Living, 12mo ... 6 (Sidgwic ik ‘& ‘Jackson net 2/6 
Salle (M.) and "Bonney (E.), Life and Letters of John Lingard, 1771-1851, 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 12/6 
Sombasndl (J. j, The Six Necessary Things for Christians to Know, cr 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 28 
Harden (M.), Word Portraits, 8V0 ...........cccsssecssepersenns AM Tao net 10/6 
Harding (C. F.), Electric Railway Engineering, 8vo .. ..(Hill Pub, Co.) net 126 
Heath (Mrs. C.-), Henrietta Taking Notes, er 8vo ...... ; (Lane) 69 
Henderson (E. ¥.), Bliicher and the Uprising of P. russia Against Napoleon, 
TT Oy eee RS RS I fa | Be (Puteam) net 5/0 
Hill (J.A.), Religion and Modern P sychology, cr 8vo .........(W. Rider) net 3/6 
Hocking is. K.), The Quenchless Fire, cr 3vo (Warne) 3/6 
Hoernes (H.), Compendium of Aviation and Acrostation, 18mo 
(C. Griffin) net 2/6 
Hughes (W.), Diocesan Histories: Bangor, 12mo AS.P.C.K.) 3/6 
lllustrations Prepared for the Memorial Editéon of the Works of George 
Meredith, 8vo scanranndiineanientnteddialiaind (Constable) net 16 
Jacques (M.), District Nursing, er 8vo .. .(Maemillan) net 4/6 
Jarvis (M. R.), Three Girls and a Garden, and other Storie 23, cr BVO 
(Allenson) 3/6 
Karapetoff (V.), The Magnetic Circuit, 8¥0 .......c00--00 (Hill Pub. Co.) net 8/6 


Kelvin (Lord), Mathematical and Physical Papers, vol. 6, 8vo 
(Cc ‘amb. Univ. Press) 18/0 


Kilman (J.), The Road, vol. 1, 8vo .. (Oliphant) net 3/6 
King (E.), Sermons : and Ade Iresse s, er 8vo Ganguens net 2/6 
King (M. E. ), The Country Heart and other Stor ies, “cr Bvo (Fifleld) 60 
Lacy (O'L. de), Daily Office and Theotokia of the Coptic Church, 8vo 
(Simpkin) 5/0 
Lathbury (E.), The Moving Gap, cr 8vo ..fAlston Rivers) 60 
Leipoldt (C. L.), Commo: 1-Sense Dietetics, ‘cr r BVO (W illiams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Life in Shakespeare's England, cr Svo ... -veeee(Camb. Univ. Press) net 36 
Lurgan (L.), The League of the Tringle, cr 8vo ...... (Greening) 6/0 
Mabuse (J.), The Adoration of the Magi, 4to 7P. L. Warner) net 10/6 
Macdonald (G. R.), New Spanish-English and English se vanish Idiom and 
Phrase Book, cr BVO ...... ...(Hirsehfeld) 39 
Macdonell (A.), The Italian Fairy Book, 8vo. viieein : (Unwin) 69 
Mackail (J. W.), Lectures on Poetry, 8vo..... (Lomemans) net 106 
Marburg (E.), Framed Structures — Girders, Theory and Practice, 
vol,.1, Stresses, Part 1, 8vo.. sosessncccsececccssvecdecsecoQ een Em Caapmes 17/9 
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Marsh (C. F.) Reinforced Concrete Compression Member Diagram 
‘Coeuabie) net 5/0 
Miéville (Sir W. F.), Letters from Norway, cr 8V0 ...........+++. (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Miller (W.), The Charm of English Gardens, roy 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughto’ it net 15/0 
Morgan Ste Robert .), A Study in Nationality, 8vo............ (Chapman & Hall — 15” 
emer ¢ bert), Memoirs and Letters, 1526 to 1876, By yh pew 
Ee IE: MI. ni:scenicinintaibanednnnaiepenendiiptaiditnaarebors omenenmerencnteteceeel ‘E, Arnold) net 32/0 
Martine ¢ d. Ds Anesthesia and Analgesia, 16mo .... a  Frewae) - 3 
aang net 2/6 





Rawlence (6) i, A Comedy of Honour, cr 8vo 


Resides (G. and Diemer (H.), Wood-Turning, Wood- Wor! i 
and Potton NED ENEN cccupnetpncasoccecovesstuetesnvensed (Hill Pub. Co.) net 6/6 
Revival of Printing (The), 400 ................c0ccccceeeeceeeeeeee (P. L. Warner) net 16/0 


Robinson (C. M.), The Width and Arrangement of Streets, 8vo 
ane Censtahie) net 8/6 


Rohland (P.), The Colloidal and Crystalloidal State of Matter, cr 


(Constable) net 4/0 
Romer (C.), Practice before the Comptroller of Patents, Pe. 
Sweet & Maxwell) net 10/0 
Roosevelt 23 and others, Stories of the Re wpablie, oS cr 8vo .. (Putnam) net 3/6 
Rothery (G. C.), Chimneypieces and Ingle their Design and 
mentation, cr 7 iS a aR RT aN Pe (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Rules and Principles of Auction Bridge, by ‘‘ Bascule,’’ 12mo 


(Longmans) net 3/0 
Saleeby (C. W.), Modern Surgery and its Making, 8v 
Se (E), Lee s » o (Herbert & Danie!) net 10/6 
7 " tures on Superheating on Cont tives, 
A EBS. SOTTO DT AIOE LE (Hodder and Stoughton net 5/0 
gexelty (F, O.), A Thomas Hardy Dictionary, 8vo ............ Routledge) net 86 
aes (A. G. W.), The Sufficiency and Defects of the agin Communion 
I RR EE I Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Schuster (C.), Peaks and Pleasant Pastures, 8vo.. .(Clarendon Press) net 7/6 
Scott (M.J.), Menus for Every Day in the Year, BIR cnc ecscises (H. Cox) net 5/0 
Seaton (E. C.), Infectious Diseases and their Preventive Treatment, 8vo 
(Hodder and Stoughton) net 7/6 
Second Chambers in Practice in Modern Legislative Syetems, &* Svo 


S. King) net 3/6 
Sentenach (N.), The Painters of the School of Seville, cr 8vo 
(Duckworth) ee 5/0 


Simonson (P. F.), The Law relating to the Reduction of the Share Capi 





of Joint Stock Companies, 870 ...............0.s.ccccecseccesserseeseeneess (E,. Wilson) 4/0 
Smith (T.), Profitable Culture of Vegetables for Market Gardeners, Small 
IIE SIO ncosccccrccoscseccenstoncevonscetonenessoesssees (Longmans) net 6/0 


las (W. J.), Ancient Grashons and their Modern Bagveseatatives, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Speer (B. E.), Some Great Leaders in the World Movement, cr 8vo 
(Revell) net 3/6 
Story (Mrs. J. L.), Early Reminiscences, 8vo .................. (MacLehose) net 10/6 
Talbot (F. A.), The Railway Conquest of the World, 8vo (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Walford (E. WwW. ), The Maintenance of Motor Cars, cr 8vo (lliffe) net 2/6 
Warwick (S.), An Irregular Moerriage, cr 8vo .................... ..(Greening) 6/0 
Weaver (L.), The House and its Equipment, 4to .................. (Newnes) net 15/0 
White (A.), The Navy and its Story told to Boys and Girls, cr 8vo 
(Macdonald & Evans) 2/6 
te GED, Binh Be Bete, Ge BOD icc cncnctsoncvcsecensenincsacsssectanntocesenes (Putnam) 6/0 
Zwemer (S. M & A. E.), Zigzag Journeys in the Camel Country, 8vo 
(Revell) net 2/6 











LIBERTY’S 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street. London 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. Established 1849. 

POINTS. 


1. The Society is purely mutual. 

2. The Society declares a bonus every year. 

3. Policies Lo] em restrictions regarding travel, residence, or 
occupa 

4. Surrender values ranted, after two years’ premiums paid, on 
most liberal scale. 

5. Cash surplus dividend for 1910—£847,000. 

6. Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to policy-holders in 62 years—£33,258, . 

8. The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 


A. C. HOLLINGWORTH, Resident Secretary. 
Chief Office for the United Kingdom: 

37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.....£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID....... peceoane £94,000,000. 


By Special Appointment 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A_ LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 

Christmas season? IF SO, send or give 

her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 

Irish Linen, and you will attain your object. 
Gifts from 1s. up to £100. 














Let us send you our iliustrated List Free. 


MURPHY & ORR (Dept. 208), BELFAST. 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland. 





RT 


Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 









Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 
i 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, w, 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK, 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form, 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES, 


Delicious, nourishing and rcfreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 
Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 
An efficient corrective of inscmnia, taken hot 

before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/+, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 











Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, Londen 


ROWLAND’S es: 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which — 
provides for its rvation, and without which the Hair g@ 

dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also Pee Z 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebra’ hich 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the -»* OSES. 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF NDS, 
3s. 6d., 7s., and 103. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLA. 

76 Hatton Garden, London. 
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& SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 
Test Caliox Tooth Powder—FREE 





Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 

Only use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off decay, CALOX 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CALOX 
} + nigpnaengs Bg] other — 
frice can do for you w 
CALOX CALOX dovs. CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 144. 
Norr :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
‘Yooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere, 
G &. KENT & SONS, Lid., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 








£5,000 


needed before Christmas by the 


Additional Curates Society, 
in supplementary gifts, to prevent a reduction after 
the end of the present year in the payments to clergy 
in a thousand poor parishes. A prompt response 
would remove anxiety from the minds of the clergy 
concerned. Several gifts (one of £250, two of £100, 
seven of £50, cight of £25) have already been received 
towards meeting this need. Cheques should be 
crossed “Coutts,” and sent to CANON PETIT, 14 


Great Smith Street, Westminster. 





EVERY MAN oes THE PENSION PROBLER,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROYAL Total Funds - £17,433,941. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
COMPANY, 


ACCIDENT, FIDELITY 
LIMITED. HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 











BURGLARY. 
OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


5 = —— 


HOUSES, &c., TO LET. 
j RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 


- The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium, The best-equipped Residential Club in London. 
Central for City and West End. Tubes and "Buses, Splendid public rooms, 
Pilki rds. Lawn Tennis. Social, recreative,and intellectua advantages. 
erms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 78. 6d. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden. Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
BSk0P OF ST. ALBANS’ FUND FOR LONDON 
A OVER THE BORDER. 
A... anted at once, in a large Working-Class Parish, short-handed through loss 
of A.C.S. Grant, an Old Public School Man willing to undertake the charge 
of a strong band of Boy Scouts. Ina poor Mission District, a Lady willing to 


undertake regular work. Apply by letter to the ORGANIZING SECRETARY 
2 Millbank House, Westaniasten, . 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 








AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 
(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special pro- 
visions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 
(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and Profit 
consequent upon Fire damage to property. 
(4) Marine Insurance. 
(5) Burgtary, Theft, and Pilate Glass Insurance. 
(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 
Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 
papers may Le had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manacer. 


(oRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTER., 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL 


Wanted, in January next,a SCIENCE MASTER. Applicants should pos- 
sess a Science Degree. Previous experience essential. Some subsidiary 
ordinary school subjects necessary and shorthand a recommendation. Salary 
£120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. Apply on or before 30th 
November, 1911, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard. 

3ist October, 1911. 


Preliminary Advertisement, 


ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL, TO BE OPENED 
IN JANUARY, 1912, 





The Governing Body will shortly be requiring a Head-Mistress for the above 
named Girls’ Secondary School. Guaranteed salary of £180 for the first year, 
The applicant must be a graduate or hold equivalent qualitigntions. 

The usual subjects of a Girls’ Secondary Schocl will be included in the 
curriculum. Further particulars will be advertised !ater. © 

THOS. A, COX, Secretary. 

Shirchall, Norwich. E 


I SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 
NEWPORT SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Wanted, to commence duties in January next, a SENIOR FORM MISTRESS 
with high qualifications and experience in teaching French. Subsidiary 
Subject-Mistory. Salary, £140 per annum. 

Form of application, which should be returned as soon as possible, may be 
obtained by forwarding addressed foolscap envelope to F. G. FLUX, Secretary, 
County Education Offices, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

lith November, 1911. 





(ounty COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


JOHNSTON SECONDARY SCHOOL, DURHAM CITY. 

ASSISTANT MASTER required with special qualifications in Latin. Must 
be a good teacher and acquainted with modern methods. Salary according to 
County Scale, particulars of which, together with application form, will be 
furni hea on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Completed 
application forms must be received by the undersigned on or before Monday, 
4th December, 1911. (Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify.) 

Shire Hall, Durham. J. A. Li. 4 

2nd November, 1911. County Secretary for Migher Education. 
ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The t of chief Modern Language Master (non-resident) will be vacant at 
the end of this term. Candidates should hold an Honours Degree in Modern 
Languages from some British University. Commencing salary from £130 to 
£170, according to experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to £200 (in 
special cases to £250). 

For further particulars apply to Rev. Herbert A. Watson, D.D. 

JNO, G. SWALNSON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


UDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL is required for the above College; she will also 
be Resident Warden of the Women Students’ Hostel. Sal £200-£250 per 
annum (with full residence in Hostel) ; commencing salary will be fixed accord- 
ing tu experience and qualifications. Further details and Forms of Applica- 
tion, which should be returned not later than November 25th, may be obtained 


from 
J. M. WYNNE, 
Sec. to College Council. 





Edneation Offices, Dudley, Worcs. — so ee em 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT IN MATHE- 
MATICS. The appointment will take effect at the beginning of the Lent 
Term, 1912. ‘The salary will be £100, rising by annual increments to £130 
per annum. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be sent, not later than Saturday, November 25th, to the SECRETARY, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 

York Place, London, W. 

TANTED.—Lady with some capital to join present 
Second Mistress in management of good school, small, on modern 
lines, with high standard of work.—Apply, Box 523, the Spectater, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
A PARTNER (Bachelor) wanted in January in a Prepara- 
tory School in the North of England.—Apply Box 522, The Spectater, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OUNG OXFORD GRADUATE, First Class Final 
Classical Honours, refusing Appointment in India Civil Service, desires 
employment as LIBRARIAN or similar a post. Age 24; previous 
business experience three years; formerly Exhibitioner; exceptional testi- 
monials and references. Interview. Moderate salary. Would go abroad,— 
Reply L. T. GLADSTONE, Library, Hawarden. 


RADUATE of OXFORD in CLASSICAL HONOURS 

Seeks post as Secretary to an Educational C ittee, or as Librarian 

or Curator toa Literary or Artistic Body. Long experience in teaching. Ex- 

soliens _~ — Married.—Box No. 515, The Spectator, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


fg 4 gy or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 


rF\NHE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared 

to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 

Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest half-yearly, The 

may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred. 
Forms of application may be obtained of 

HARRY LORD, City Treasurer, _ 

} EQUIRED, a SMALL LIBRARY OR COLLECTION 

\ OF BOOKS on antiquarian and historical subjects. Price not to exceed 

& 


Also wanted, good examples of the work of the early printers of England, 


France, and Spain. D., 109 Sutton Court, Chiswick. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 465, 
Scholasshige of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘here is a Loan Fund. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-50 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. OF sea 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


r\HE IBR. 





























CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
‘Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schoolsin Cambridge. Students 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. Term began September 23rd. 
BrtororD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss Sara Melhuish, M.A, 








The Course to which Students are admitted in January and October includes 
full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted by 
the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., for the Course beginning 
January, 1912, should be, sent to the Head of the Department not later than 
December 8th. 

I IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

4 INCORPORATED. NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Ladies trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee £30 for six months’ course, 
Children in residence. For particulars apply Principal, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 
jt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 

“ With Title of LL.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 











is. 
RertA» HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal, Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1912. The College 
es Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, gl 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years it 
be offered for COMPETITION in June, 1912, is 

Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway Co! 
Englefield Green, Surrey. . 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, " 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row 
Birmingham. , 
ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines. Special attention to develo ment 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. . 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
; HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good gardey 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. ; 


lege, 














ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, — &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


NCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDs. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. ye for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universitics it 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for allsubjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 


application. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming, Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


IGHFIELD, ND 


























HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and CLOSES DEC. 18, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ogee Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms f.r 
Miuisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
MHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary’s Coll., London). Unique 
sition on the North-West coast, where the climate is dry and sunny. 
ge rate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Sevior and Junior pupils. 
cient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent. Hawili- 
crafts; Domestic Science ; Nature Study ; Gymnastics; Games, Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 























iv 7 Ton 

{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 





Children’s Nurses: babies in r 


UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 


43-45 Harley Street, W. 
PUBLIC LECTURES UPON GREEK SCULPTURE and MUSIC, 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, at 3 p.m.— PROFESSOR R. H. 
WALTHEW, A.R.C.M., assisted by Madame HANNAH JONES, 
A.R.A.M., and Miss H. RAM, A.B.C.M. on DVORAK. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, at 3 p.m.—PROFESSOR K. J. SPALDING, 
M.A., on THE WOMEN and GODDESSES of GREECE (lantern illustrations), 
Tickets, 3s. 6d. each, from Assistant Secretary of the College. 


TF\HE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON. 

A course of lectures on this subject will be given at 5 o’clock on Thursdays, 
Nevemlcr 23rd and 30th and December 7th and 14th, by Mr. T. E. HULME, at 
6 Scarsdale Villas, Kensington (two minutes walk from High Street Station). 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. for the course of four lectures, and prospectuses can be 
obtained from Miss Florence Farr, 20 Glebe Flace, Chelsea. 

EFORM OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The British Constitution Association has pleasure in announcing that Major 
A. C. MORRISON BELL, M.P., will on Monday, November 20th, at the 
Whitehall Rooms, deliver an address on ONE VOTE ONE VALUE, illustrated 
by models. The RIGHT HON. EARL GREY, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., will take 
the Chair at 8 o'clock p.m. For tickets apply to the Hon. Secretary of the 
British Constitution Association, 20 Tothill Street, 5.W. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 


attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 











whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


JHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 





IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins fr ym 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 














T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. : 5 ate 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel aes 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ‘ Head Mistress" iss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 7" 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SEC RETARY. mel 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without — 

and under happy, homelike conditions. The —_ receive individual — aa 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities 4 

needs.”"’"—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 





WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy 8! i 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent ee > 


rail from Live 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB (late Head- 4 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
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OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, L' ) 
Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
+GraduateMirtresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 


— r 

tT, HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
Ss ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
nghters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
ool talent as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


ar FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


S Head-Mistrese—Miss LUCY SILCOX,. ’ 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


\UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 
J High Class School. Modern and Social advantages. Excellent record. 
Fiuely situated in own grounds. apa ee to every pupil. Games 
aA on life specialized. Highly qualified sta‘f. 

end eutdoes Ee eyes Address: MISS SPARK. 


DENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY, 
] BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
; Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond., 























*ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
it TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
ot Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Pr tuses and informa- 
ticn concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
s President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—aA. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ine, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.--Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Look-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
end Rev. EB. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
sre trained in this College te become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
tchools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
onl Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
ticlogy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


JORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Z Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Conrse, 2 te 3 years. Mistresses sapplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. German and Swedish Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work.— Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., LIS Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.U.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 




















QTAMMERERS and 


read a book b 


all interested in the subject should 
one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
h) Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C. Schnelle, 119 ord Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 1 Fitzroy Square, W. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head- Master. Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
ECHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Maivern,Oundle, Felsted,Lancinzg, Trent, Weymouth. 











Ks S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
4 —FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING’S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


1 wi Mast 














EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 15381 a.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 


‘hree or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Se te Junior 
Honse, For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Ragg, School House. 








MS ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
4 President~THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev F. S- 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tons for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 
] PS Wick SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 

Scholarship Examination on November 23rd and 24th. 
Papers of Public Schools Common Entrance Exam. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 








ILL-HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEMBER 7th and two following days. 
Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—The next 

EXAMINATION for EN'FRANCE HOUSE Scholarships will com- 

mence on DECEMBER 121. Applications should be made to the HEAD- 
MASTER on or before December Ist. 


Q". GEORGE’S, LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA.—Preparatory 
hI School. Sunny, bracing climate, recommended for delicate boys. House 
immediately faces sen. Successful treatment of backward boys. Cricket and 
football field. Headmaster’s sister supervises domestic arrangements. 
Moderate fees. Apply for illustrated p tus and ref ces, E. DODD, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912, 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—UColthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 203. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th,— 

For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 
JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 


bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 














* 

















TEJILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 








BUXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE 
Public School of 17th-Century Foundation. 


Head-Master, H. 8. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 
I OVER COLLEGE—For information as regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Hrap-Mastek, the Rev. F. de 
W. Lusureeton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


Bree HAMSTED SOHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational 

4 Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing witlout break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 

A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith's work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

| a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the reculations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 

PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


= -— ---- — —————S—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—SSS___= AZ 
































FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several! French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
tical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in heaithiest 
near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, 


} OULOGNE-SUR-MER 


(Boys).—Modern improvements ; 


COLLEGE 





MUNICIPAL 
rounds 7 acres. Practical French; 
rofessional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees 
guineas per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister stterds Girls’ 
College.—Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Pb.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 

Paris and to the French guage.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. lllus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-ds- L.. Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 














ME. BUROL recoit jeunes filles etrangéres, confort, 
chaperonne, lecons, vie de famille. 1 rue du Nidi, Porte Maillot, 
Neuilly, Paris, 
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OUNTRY LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Married couple, lady English, could accommodate paying of quiet 
tastes. 20 minutes from railway station, between Berne and un. Winter 
Sports. Sleigh Drives. Beautiful Country. Lessons in German included. 
References given and expected. £10 a month inclusive. Herrn von STEIGER, 
Kresen, Cr., Berne, Switzerland. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .— 
ENGLISH FEBPARATOGE SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong _ subjects, _ Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send 7 detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
, who for nearly 40 years coy been osely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to ee particulars of their sequisuments (locality desired, 


fees, 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
ments for boys and Cer at home and abr many of which they 
have personally inspect 
162 OXFORD oTREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


Sores in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (tree of ¢ ) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, hen writing 

lease state the age =, upil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 
PATON’S LIST O. SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red —~ 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. "PATON, "Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
TEACHERS, 


“TOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the | Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, A of A 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 





























The Agency has been established for the purpose of yay be ay - to 
find work THOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have ‘ore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working e 


Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
‘When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 





CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of 5 — leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE a CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, pee “preferred approximate school fees 
desired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 





R.M.S. ““‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
14 148—BARCELONA. PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPI 
MARSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and { ADRLATIG 
Cruises.—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N Tl 


6 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, T 
de, emi tek oe ‘upwards. 30 G,  TOBOGGANING, 


ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, Nw. 


puree SOCIAL TOURS, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 
December 29th, Switzerland, winter sports of every kind ; February, § 

from San Sebastian to Soamn Madrid, Seville, Granada, &e.; March, tee 
Cities. Inclusive fees; ied throughout; references exch ~ 
Programmes, MISS BISHOP, H lemere, Wimbledon Fast Bend, Wimbled 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


(ZBEEN and ABBOTT, 4 473 Oxford Street, W., 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Ge 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any oli 
Artificial Teeth you nore i. | dis Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D and RAS! ASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 138. P42. Capital and Counties, 


O%.® ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value - ny apply to the actual 
manufacturers, ioene, BROWNING, - y of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. Chict Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


O BROKERS AND INVESTORS. 
We have many propositions in coking, coal, ‘timber lands, etc., that 
are absolutely safe and will yield immense profits to the inv estor. 
ma} ad Specific Information, Waynesburg Realty Co., 
a, 


IR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 
Now open, the 100th Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, a Collec. 
tion of Thirty Pictures, 
129 PALL MALL, S.W., 10 to 5, 
_ One Shilling with Cutalogue. 


UTHORS.—Authors who find their work does not for 
any reason prosper in their own hands, or in the charge of an agent, 
should consult Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, late editor of Cassell’s and the 
Windsor Magazine, and for some years Hon. Literary Adviser to the Society of 
Women Journalists, Address: Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. The 
Deily Mail says: ‘‘ In these days, when there is so large an ‘output of stories, 
articles, and other literary matter, and when many promising authors find 
more difficulty than ever in obtaining profitable publication, the services cf a 
trustworthy literary consultant like Mr. Sprigg should prove useful, if not in- 
dispensable.”’ 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAININ 
e) FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in a n. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, w. 
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give 
Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wal 














Waynesburg, 

















OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre- 
College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C, 





ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connexion with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions, No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, w 

only recommend Schools perso _ & — wy of THE 
OLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistan 





8C yy 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC “AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocat (Cantab.) and Browxs (Qxon.), PICCADILLY, W. 


____ Telephone : 1567 GeRRaRp, 


“A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1584—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken. 


hae INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
_ Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘** ‘Triform, London.” Telephone N No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE ar wag INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped pas ~\ a of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

Experienced Medical Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tenn Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, — 

—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/ 6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, , 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











TYPEWRITING 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


YPEWRITING 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 
ane Lp > a 

and prompt re teed. Highest | oe 
DI KID SON, 1 'T Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


1,000 words. 


Accurac 
NO. 








HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


yovuss 


tc the 











Fortnightly from Southampton. 
Next Sailing, November 22nd, ‘ Orotava,” 


Special Sailing by Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN.’ 
Twin Screw. 8,780 Tons. 
From Southampton, January 3rd. 
Carrying First Class Passengers only. 
Promenade Deck full length of — 
All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of B: 


Illustrated Booklet from 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
a — oy ced COMEAEY, 
ndon: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
R. M. S. P. or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WEST 
INDIES 
by 


erths., 








NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 


Union Castle Line Direct 


SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH). Tatil gardens facing > 


sician, and 


Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
(Ltd.), 


nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPAN 
Pavement House. 


Finsbury 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBany Memoria), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, w.c, 
Patron; H.M. Tux Krixe, 


Contetbatione, some the £11,000 required annually 
be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to wots > ANNU UITIES = ty or friends are asked to 
sen Epes lars oO! 
DONATIONS CARRY LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
: Tux East or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. HaMicton. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY ‘THE KING. 
The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on Thani 
November 30th, at the Cannon 7 Hotel, when TWENTY IN AN 
be elected, viz., 10 boys and 10 girl Ss. 
The Chair will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely. 


Annual Subscriptions of half-a-guinea, or Life Subscriptions of five guineas, 
will entitle the donors Sere cn one Liang - any — on the list. 
reasure 
Commr. TARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


aes" 
MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


TIONS + ould 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS ntly REQUIRED, and shoul 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASU. ination Hall, Victors 




















Embankment, London, W.C. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Sale of CHOICE OLD DOURO PORT, In our 

by Ste ae Fo NOVALS & the eas (Om 
red Tv 

Proprietors of the Si OURO. Price Cash Price 


perdoz. per doz. 


29/6 


Lot 1.—2 noma each 53 gallons. 


OLD VINTAGE RESERVE PORT. 


htful Vintage Port 11 years old; which has soft, 
- flavour that will be appreciated. 42/- 





Lot 2.—3 cases each 12 bottles. 


DAILUAINE GLENLIVET ““ssiuiase 


lightful Speyside Whisky. 10 yearsold, 7 j 
emetee’ Talisker Distillery Co.’s Labels. 4 j* 


Per Case. 


4 cases each 12 bote. and 
aS: 2 do. do. 24 half-rots, 


HEIDS'ECK 1904, TRES SEC. 


Delicate, Dry C hampagne, Fith good bouquet. (Half- 
bottles 70/- per 24.) (5/- per case allowance if Lot is 


taken.) 


Per Case, 
i 
65/- 
Lot 4.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR CLD BEAUNE. 


Shipped by Bouchard Pere et Fils. 
Exceptional value in Burgundy, shipped by this 
eminent firm. Good body and ‘flavour. (11/9 per 
dozen half-bottles.) 33/- 


Per Doz. 


20:6 
Lot 5.—9 doz. bots. 


CLD AMONTILLADO SHERRY. 


Very pleasant nutty wine, bottied from the wood and 

in perfect condition, (1j- per dozen allowance if Lot ; 
is taken.) 30/- 
Lot 6.—10 doz. bots. 


CHATEAU LATOUR POURRET, 


Vintage 1905. Chateau Label. 
A soft Dinner Claret, possessing body and delicacy 
of fiavour. (1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


22/6 


ao. 19/6 
Lot 7.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD'S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 

bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and bearing 99/6 
their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 36/- 

From the Cellars of E. H. HILL, Esq., decd., late of 

Broadwas Court, Worcester. 


Lot 8.—11 bots. 


KRUG'S 1885 CHAMPAGNE. 


Frivate Cuvee. 
Old Landed Wine, slightly ullaged, but full of j 
epark’e, / 


The Lot for 


Lot 9.—10 doz. bottics. 


FERREIRA’S PORT marx sss7. 


Beautiful old Wine, has been lying in 
Weod at the Bodeg _ a y ‘Rasesnen of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Op orto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (1/- per dozen allowance 

if Lot is taken.) Corks sealed aa.’ 60/- 


Per Doz, 


34/6 


Lot 10.—7 doz. bots. 


CHATEAU BRANON 1893 vinrace. 


Bottled 1896. 
Fine Old Claret of this celebrated Vintage. It is 
delightfully soft on the palate, with full round flavour 
that can only be obtained by age in bottle, and resem- 
bles Chateau Latite. 42/- 
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From the Cellars of the Rt. Hon. LORD LURGAN, 
Lot 11.—7 botties. 





1847 PORT, Recorked about 1890. ‘The Lot for 
Very pleasant Wine, rather light in eolour. a 
Lot 12.-3 Cases each one dozen bottles. 

Labeliced very fine old Liqucur 
Cognac. 1865 Vintage. 
CLD LIQUEUR BRANDY, 1865. Per Case. 


Soft flavoury old Brandy with y tated aroma. (1/- per / 
dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 102/- 78/ 





Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & C0., Ltd. 


PHOSPHORUS STARVATION, 


HOW IT CAUSES NERVOUS DISORDERS. 





(FNHAT phosphorus is an absolutely necessary food for the 

health of the nervous system most people know. What 
they do not know is that it is no less necessary for tue heaith 
of the blood, a fact insisted upon by Sir William Gowers, one 
of the greatest physicians living. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, that when, from any 
cause, anyone is unable to obtain his full supply of phosphorus 
from his daily food, his nervous system will be affected and he 
will suffer greatly. Apart from anemia the symptoms due to 
this lack of phosphorus, or phosphorus starvation, as it is 
called, are exceedingly varied and affect different people 
differently. 

Among these symptoms are sleeplessness, treacherous 
memory, depression of spirits, great lassitude, constant 
fatigue, &c., &. Everyone who suffers from nervous 
symptoms, therefore, may assume that he has phosphorus 
starvation to a greater or less degree. He may still be 
suffering in this way although he is taking his usual diet, 
because his digestive organs cannot extrac t the phosphorus 
from his food as they used to do. 

Under these circumstances what he needs is a food rich in 
phosphorus in such a form that it can be easily absorbed by 
the body. It is, however, essential that the phosphorus must 
be chemically combined with some food material, for the 
digestive organs cannot use phosphorus in its crude form. 

In this connexion that distinguished medical author, 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, writes :—“ It is a curious fact that thovgh 
phosphorus by itself is of no food value to the body, yet when 
it is combined with other elements it is a valuable fvod, and is, 
indeed, absolutely necessary for life.” 


How to Cure Nervous Disorpers. 


In discussing the best food for supplying this phosphorus he 
states :—“It has been proved by a large number of scientifio 
experiments that very nearly the whole (93 per cent.) of the 
phosphorus added to the diet in the form of Sanatozen is 
absorbed.” 

Many doctors have written in similar terms of the value of 
Sanatogen. ‘“ The Medical Times” states :—“ Sanatogen has 
a marked restorative effect on the nervous system.” 

Another medical journal states:—* No preparation offers 
such opportunity for phosphorus assimilation as Sanatogen. 
No preparation has been tested and investigated so persistently 
and so exhaustively.” 

Similar quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Even these must convince nervous sufferers, both those who 
are only “run down” and those whoare more seriously ill, that 
Sanatogen’s power over nervous disorders is so great that it 
may be relied on confidently to effect a complete restoration 
to health, 

Were proof wanted it would be found in the following state- 
ment by no less distinguished an authority than Dr. Blitz, 
physician to the Pankow Park Sanatoriam, Berlin. Writing 
on the subject of that serious condition of nervous exhaustion 
known as neurasthenia in the Deutsche Medizinal Zeitung, one 
of the most important German medical journals, he states :— 
“T have treated more than five hundred neurasthenia patients 
with Sanatogen in the course of the last eight years. Its 
effect was so striking that I never had to resort to any other 
nutritive preparation. Sanatogen may be regarded as a 
specific in neurasthenia.” 

“ YourRsELF SHALL Be THE JUDGE.” 

To enable nervous sufferers to test this remarkable prepara- 
tion practically free of cost Messrs, A. Wulfing and Co., 12 
Chenies Street, London, W.C., invite all who have not already 
taken it to apply fora sample. If this journal is mentioned 
and two penny stamps enclosed for postage, &c., a suificiently 
large sample will be sent to enable you to form some idea of its 
value for your own condition. 

Phosphorus starvation is so important in undermining the 
health and interfering with the power of work that it should 
be treated as soon as it appears, or it may lead to a nervous 
breakdown which may need months of treatment befo:e 





3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


recovery can be established. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 





The book is divided into sections: 


JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN, 
and contains illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 





All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
——- may be had free from 





ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





Or. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY., 
Outs short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 





By Appointment to H.M. King George v, 


A TYPEWRITER wit 


produce more work than two 
penmen. 


A YOST Typewriter will pro- 


duce more and better work 
than any other mechanical 
writer. 


The YOST is the simplest 
and strongest Typewriter ever 
made, and is economical to 
maintain. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 


Head Office :—50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.c. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE | aeons 
s. d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents oo & 6 | Members ooo ose 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -- 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members wie - «» 1.1 0] and Journal ... on «a 39 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Ca, ita, 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 

Food and pamphlet entitled “‘ Infant Feeding and Management.’’ It will save 

you endless trouble in the care of your child. The “ Allenburys” Foods give 

freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The  Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


nn 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich, 











SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have beon sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843, Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


. H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries {tinny G. COPELAND 





THE CHURCH ARMY has received a PROMISE of £50 
towards extension of the EMIGRATION TEST FARM for 
respectable lads at Hempstead, Essex, conditionally on 49 other 
friends doing the same by Easter, 1912. Pray help to REDEEM 
this challenge, and thus give an additional number of hopeful lads, 
in danger of ruin, a chance of a prosperous future. 

Cheques (crossed Barclays’, a/c Church Army) or promises most gratefully 
received by Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 
St., Marble Arch, W. Tele, Paddington 3440, Full information gladly orwarded, 
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“PIPE PERFECT” . 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 

perfect” Player’s Navy Mixture 
is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


Miid ow 0Z. Medium Son oz. 
White Label 43°: 


per oz. 





By Special Appointment 
to 


H.M. THE KING, 


Jewellers Jewellers 


to to 
H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


DAINTY & USEFUL 


XMAS 
GIFTS 


f 
High Artistic Merit. 


JEWELLERY. SILVERWARE. BRONZES. 
CLOCKS. DRESSING BAGS. WATCHES. 
ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


Write for Illustrated List. 


ELKINGTO 


LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


& Co. 
Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Lord Street. 


GLASGOW: 
Buchanan Street. 


MANCHESTER: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 





King Street. Rorthumberiand Street. 








GREAT EXHISITION 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 1911 


NOW OPEN. 








You are cordially invited to 
visit the greatest Exhibition 
of Christmas Books in London 





PRICES TO SUIT EVERY PURSE 





Newest Books for Boys and Cirls 
of all Ages. 





The little Books that Women love 


(in dainty soft leather bindings). 





BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDARS 





Cift Books of every Description 
for Men. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


IN THE 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Attache Cases. Card Tables. 

Book-Carriers. Hand-Bags. 

Private Xmas Cards. Writing-Cases, 
Library Requisites of 


Every Description. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent post free on 
application. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 5390 (five lines). Telegrams : Unieme, London, 





THE LARCEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
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INTERNATIGNAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIG@NS. 


A Quart2rly Review Issued by the Continuation 
Committee of the World Missionary Conference, 1910. 
Editor—J. H. OLDHAM, M.A, 

CONTENTS. 

THE PLAN AND PURPOSE OF THE REVIEW. The Editor, 
THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. John R. Mott, LL.D. 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELLER AMONG NON-CHRISTIAN 
RACES. The Rt. Hon, James Bryce, D.C.L. 
THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD. I. 
MONG THE BATAKS. Dr. Joh. Warneck. 
THE SPECIAL PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES. Henry T. Hodgkin. 
—— | OF ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. I. The Rev. W. H, T. 
airdner. 
THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN THE MODERN NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 
OF THE EAST. Agnes ce Sélincourt. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. President 
Tasuku Harada, LL.D. 
CHINA AND EDUCATION. President John F. Goucher, LL.D. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. RECENT PERIODICALS. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
The Review will be sont post free to all parts of the World for a prepaid 
Annual Subscription of 8s. (Bank charges should be added to cheques.) 
Subscriptions for delivery by post may be sent to 
The International Review of Missions, 100 Princes St., Edinburgh ; 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, London ; 
or the Review may be ordered through any Bookseller. 
Orders should be given without delay in order to ensure prompt delivery of 
the first number. 


A WELL-REVIEWED COUNTRY BOOK. 
440 pages. 110 Illustrations. 


SUGAR BEET: 


Some Facts and Some Illusions: 
A Study in Rural Therapeutics. 


By “‘HOME COUNTIES” (J. W. Robertson-Scott). 


“Concise and judicial . . . authoritative and very compre- 
hensive.” —Times. 

“Mr. Robertson-Scott has done admirable service by this skilful 
piece of work... this valuable monograph. The work could 
hardly have been better or more fairly done.”—Manchester 
Guardian, 

“He has made himself a creditor to everybody interested in 
this extremely complicated subject. A deep and thorough study, 
extremely valuable.”—Financial News. 

“ He has spared no pains.” —Saturday Review. 

“Un guide des plus sirs.”—Journal de Fabricants deSucre. 

“The book is from every point of view complete.”’—Financial 
Times. 


HORACE COX, “FIELD” OFFICE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C. 








6s. net. 








NOW READY. 

“MLAISHER’S NOVEMBER CATALOGUE OF PUB- 

J LISHER;’ REMAINDERS, AND OTHER PURCHASES.—Among 
tue Contents are—Cundall's History of British Water Colour Painting, with 58 
Coloured Plates, Original Price 21s. net, Now Sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 6d, 
Gasquet’s Greater Abbeys of England, with 00 Coloured Plates, Original Price 
2s. net, Now Sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 6d. Hallé, Notes from a Painter's Life, 
Original Price 6s. net, Now Sold at 1s. 6d., Postage 4d. The Life of Sir Leopold 
McClintock, by Sir Clemeats Markham, Original Price 15s. net, Now Sold at 
4s. €d., Postage fd. Autobiography and Memoirs of the Eighth Duke of 
Argyll, 2 Volumes, Original Price 36s. net, Now Sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 7d. 
Godley’s Oxford in the Eighteenth Century, Original Price 7s. 6d. net, Now 
Sold at 3s., Postage 5d. Phythian'’s Trees in Nature, Myth, and Art, Original 
Jrice Cs., Now Sold at 2s., Postage 4d., and many other excellent bargains, 
Catalogues Post Free on application. —WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Book- 
sellers, 265 High Holborn, London. 


hg LOVERS OF DORSET COUNTRY LIFE. 





“MERLE OF THE WESSEX HILLS.” Br C, RB. HAY, 
Publisher, Horace Commin, Bournemouth. 3s. 6d, net. 
Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 
Vimes.—* Leaves one in a thoroughly good humour and still scenting the 
fresh country air of Wessex.” 


| O)KS WANTED :—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Abbott's 





Philochr’stus; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Burton’s Arabian Nights ;Lever’s 
Novels, 37 vols; Hastings’ Dible Dictionary ; Landor’s Works, 8 vols ; Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta ; Browning's Works, 17 vols. ; Defoe’s Works, 20 vols.; Eliot’s 


Romola, 1503: ete. Books bought, any quantity, Immediate cash. HECTOR’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, LDIRMINGHAM, 

| OOKS!—LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, LAW, MEDI- 
CAL, TECHNICAL, and on all other subjects. Second-hand at half-price, 

new at 25 per ccnt. discount. Catalogue No. 123 post free. State wants. 

Books sent on approval. W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, 

Wc. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., Is. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
t WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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JOHN LONGS 
NEW & IMPORTANT works 





Messrs. JOHN LONG draw particular attention to the 


deeply interesting works of Biography, History, 


supplies of which are now with the Libraries and | 








following 


and Travel, large 
eading Booksellers, 


THE HOUSE OF TECK: A Romance of a Thousanj 


Years. 


By LOUIS FELBERMAN, Author of “ Hungary 
; : ravure of Her Majest 
100 other interesting Portraits, Reproductions of P 


People,” &c. 


With Photog 


and ity 
Y, Over 


‘ictures, 


and Illustrations depicting Family Relics, included in the 


volume by Special Permission of Her Maje 


12s. 6d. net. 


sty the Queen, 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: from the 
Reign of Louis XV. to the Second Empire, 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. 
O'DONNELL, M.A. 


E. English Version by BRYAN 
This work contains material from 


recently discovered documents now made public for the first 


time. 
12s. 6d. net. 


With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits, 


THE FAIR LADIES OF HAMPTON COURT, 
By CLARE JERROLD. Illustrated with Photogravure and 
other reproductions from Paintings of the Beauties of the 


Period. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SEVEN RICHEST HEIRESSES OF FRANCE. 


By the COUNT DE SOISSONS. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


other Portraits. 


With Photogravure and 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SEPOY REVOLT. 
By Mrs. MUTER. With Portraits, Ilus‘rations, and a Plan 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


BIG GAME HUNTING IN NORTH-EASTERN 


RHODESIA. 
By OWEN 
Portrait of Author. 
and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


LETCHER, F.R.G.S. 


With Photogravure 
52 Illustrations from Photographs 


PILGRIMS TO THE ISLES OF PENANCE: Orchid 


Gathering in the East. 


By Mrs. TALBOT CLIFTON. With 54 Illustrations from 


Photographs and a Map. 


12s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIR LAND OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Preface by Sir ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLE. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs. 


By MAURICE DE WALEFFE. 


7s. 6d. net. 


MANY COLOURED MOUNTAINS AND SOME SEAS 


BETWEEN. 
A Book of Travel. 





By EMMA S. BOYD. 
Frontispiece and several other Illustrations. 


With Coloured 
7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


6s. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


6s. 


NOTA BENE.—These Novels are among the 


«< 


and sh 


id on no 





Successes of the 
t be mi: d. 





More than one is in a Second 


Edition, and three or four are in Third Editions. 


A SOCIETY MOTHER - 
I TOO HAVE KNOWN > 
DECREE NISI - - 
MISS DAFFODIL - - 
INTELLECTUAL MARIE - 
UNCONFESSED - - 
CUPID’S TIME SHEET - 


THE SHADOW OF THE GUILLOTINE 


ESTHER GRANT - - 


THE SPELL OF THE LOTUS 


UNDER EASTERN SKIES 
A GIRL WITH IDEALS’ - 


Edmund Bosanquet 


Amy J. Baker 
e - Lady X 
Curtis Yorke 


- Harry Tighe 


Maxwell Gray 
- D’Arcy Martin 
E. Scott Gillies 


- Alexander D. Murray 


D. H. Dennis 
- Olive Tempest 


G. F. Handel Elvey 





LONDON: 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket: 
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MOWBRAYS' LIST. 


——Aleuin Club Tracts No. IX. 
PRAYER BOOK REVISION: THE 


«“|RREDUCIBLE MINIMUM” OF THE HICKLE- 
TON CONFERENCE showing the proposed rearrange- 
ment of the Order of Holy Communion, together with further 
suggestions and an appendix containing the Canons or 
Anaphorae or other Rites. Edited by ATHELSTAN 
RILEY, M.A. 2s. net. 


THE SOUL OF THE WORLD. 
A MYSTERY PLAY OF THE NAT iVITY AND THE 
PASSION. By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. With 
Frontispiece and cover design by Paut Wooprorrs. 18, net; 
and on handmade paper, paper boards, 2s. Gd. net. 


Christian Social Union Handbooks. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Cloth, 2s, net; paper, 1g. 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 3d. each. 

OUR NEIGHBOURS—A HANDBOOK 
FOR THE C.S.U. By the Rev. H. SCOTT 
HOLLAND, D.D. 

THE BOY AND HiS WORK. 

By the Rev. J. SPENCER GIBB. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 

By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. 


DUTY AND CONSCIENCE. 
BEING ADDRESSES GIVEN AT A PAROCHIAL 
RETREAT. by the Right Rev. EDWARD KING, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 2s. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. 
net; velvet leather, 4g. Gd. net. (Inland postage 3d. each.) 
(Uniform with Bishop King’s Spiritual Letters.) 


DAILY READIXGS FROM THE 
WORKS OF BISHOP WESTCOTT. With an introduc- 
tin by ARTHUR C. BENSON, Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 

[Inland postage 3d. 


THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
Ry the Ven. Archdeacon E. E. HOLMES, B.D. 
With Frontispiece from Water Colour Drawing by Victor 
W. Burnanp. Parchment, 1s, net; velvet leather, 2s, net. 
[inland postage 1}d. each. 


THE DRAGON OF WESSEX. 
A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. _ Cloth, 
Ss. 6d. net. [Inland postage 4d. 


ROSES OF MARTYRDOM. 


STORIES OF THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 
FOR CHILDREN. Written and Illustrated by C. M. 
CRESSWELL. 8 Illustrations in Colour. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Inland postage 4d. 


THE OLD MIRACLE PLAYS OF 
ENGLAND. By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “The 
Story of St. Catherine of Siena.” With Illustrations by 
listen Toorr. Cloth, 2s. net. [Inland postage 3d. 

TWO NEW V.MBUMES IN 

THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH. 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. 
profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


{Inland Postage 3d. each. 
CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 
By ALICE DRYDEN. With Twenty-Eight Ilustrations 


and Thirteen Figures in the Text. 


HERALDRY OF THE CHURCH. A HAND- 
BOOK FOR DECORATORS. ly the Rev. E. E. 
DORLING, M.A., F.S.A. With Eighty-Three Ilustra- 
tions by the Author. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 1s, net; leather, 2s, net. [Inland postage 2d. each. 

PRACTICAL COUNSELS TO WORKING 
CHRISTIANS AND COMMUNICANTS. By the 
Late Most Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop 
of St. Andrews: Primus, 

THE SEASONS, FASTS, AND FESTIVALS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Very Rev. 
VERNON STANLEY, Author of “The Catholic 
veugion. , 

DR. LIDDON. 

By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


(Originally issued in Leaders of the Church.) 








16mo, 


__lilustrated Autumn Catalogue post free upon Application. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & Co., Ltd., 28 Margarot Street, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.; 9 High Streact, Oxford. 





Mr. Heinemann’s New 6s. Novels 





N.B.—Mr. Heinemann has ready new novels by WM. DE MORGAN 
and E, F, BENSON. 
A LIKELY STORY WM. DE MORGAN 


JUGGERNAUT E. F. BENSON 
ZULEIKA DOBSON MAX BEERBOHM 
LAURA CAROLINE GROSVENOR 


THE PILGRIM KAMANITA 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. PATTERSON 
ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON H. P. ROBINSON 
THE SECRET GARDEN MRS. HODGSON BURNET? 


(Author of “‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “ The Shuttle,” etc.) 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour by Cusnies Ronrysox, 


KARL GJELLERUP 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


IN NORTHERN MiSTS. 
By Dr. F. NANSEN. Fully Illustrated. With Maps, Plans, 
ete. Twovols. 30s. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ We know him as a pioneer anda discoverer, even as a brilliant 
writer about travel, but it was hardly to be expected that he would add to his 
laurels a work of historical research so wide in its scope, so thorough, so 
masterly as that which is now published.” 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 
By LOVAT FRASER. (2nd Imp.) 16s. net. 

Viscount Milner in the Times.—‘* The book is, indeed, much more than a 
biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely and boldly 
over the whole field of Indian politics . . . presented in a more complete form, 
or with greater candour, than by any previous writer.” 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Daily Mirror.—‘‘ Amongst the most attractive exploration or travel books of 
the autumn.” 
LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 
By E. R. and J. PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, with New 
Matter and Illustrations. 12s. Gd. net. 
Scotsman.—“ Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have never done better work than this. 
As it stands, the monograph is more than ever an atiractive and just portrait 
of a great painter and his work.” 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By R. D. PAINE. Fully Illustrated. 10s, net. 
Evening Standard.—‘ A fascinating subject worthily handled by Mr. Paine.” 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF EDMUND 
GOSSE. 5s. net. 

The Scotsman.— Lovers of etry of the more studious, scholarly, and 
cultured sort will congratulate themselves on the appearance of the older poems 
in this collective form.” 

THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE 
WORLD. By F.A. TALBOT. Fully Illustrated. 68. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. [lustrated. 16s. net. 
The Outlook.—"* . . . The descriptions are well written with a freshness 
that quite relieves the volume from the guide-book taint ... As a gift book 
for people of taste the volume could not well be improved upon.” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Edited by T. MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 
Sheffield Daily Te legraph.—“ Written with an ingenuousness and naiveté that 


are irresistible. 
ON THE WALLABY: IN VICTORIA. 
Athenzum.— An exceptionally good book. It conveys almost better than any 


By E.M. CLOWES. 6s. net. 
other volume yet published information of the sort which is most valuable as 
to the personal and domestic aspects of daily life ip Australia,” 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

By P. B. SHELLEY. Illustratedin Colour by CHAS. ROBIN- 

SON. Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 15s. net. 

Lady's Pictorial.—‘* Nothing could be more sumptuous then this volume. . . . 

Every bit of it is an artistie treat. The full-page pictures are really most 
extraordinarily beautiful in the harmony and delicacy of their colouring aud 
drawing. The volume is an artistic gem and well worth securing.” 





THE RING OF THE NIBLUNG 


SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF 
THE GODS. By RICHARD WAGNER. Lilustrated in 
Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 16s, net. 

Previously published uniform. 
THE RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE. 


Standard.—*‘ Mr. Rackham is a subtle and interesting inte er of Wagner's 
genius. The poetry, fancy, and quaintness of the epic he follows with unerring 
skill and unfailing interest for beauty.” 





THREE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
MY VAGABONDAGE. 
By J. E. PATTERSON. (2ndImp.). 8s. 6d. net. 
HAIL AND FAREWELL. 
By GEORGE MOORE. 6s. 
ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 
By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A. C. BENSON,M.A. 6s, 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. é 
Artistic Reproductions of Their Principal Works. Edited by 
ARTHUR M. HIND. 2s. 6d. net each vol. Ready:— 
Direr; Mantegna; John Raphael Smith; Watteau. 


LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURHITURE. 
2s. 6d. net cach. Ready:—(1) TUDOR to STUART; 
(2) QUEEN ANNE. 

Scotsman.— Nothing better could be recommended than this series of little 
books. They are designed to appeal, not to connoisseurs or advanced collec- 
tors; they are rather inten to offer suggestion and acertain amount of 
information to those to whom old furniture is more interesting than new.” 


~ WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 
Now Ready. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR 
CUESTS. 


By DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. A most helpful volume. The 
Contents are grouped under the follow- 
ing heads :—Competitions; Round 
Games; Paper Games; Noisy Games ; 
Quiet Games; Table Games; Tricks, 
etc. ; Children’s Games; Forfeits. 


“ A capital book for a hostess who, as the Ameri- 
cans say, wants to ‘make things hum’ at her evening 
parties.’’—Scotsman. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES and 
MONOLOCUES. 


By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. Any of these Plays can be had 
separately at 3d. each. 


MORE DIALOGUES, DUOGLOCUES 
and MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. Any of these Plays can be had 
separately at 3d. each. 
A PERFECT CURE, and other 
Plays. 


By M. COOPER, Author of “Our Girls’ 
Kook of Plays.” Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Any of these Plays can be had sepa- 
rately at 3d. each. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR GIRLS. 


By CONSTANCE E. WAUCH. 44d. ; 
Cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By M. COOPER. (Fimst Series). 41; 
Cloth, 6d. 


OUR CIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (Szconp Serrss). 4d.; 
Cloth, 6d. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 


ACTION SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARY FLETCHER. 34. each. 


CUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


By W. L. ROOPER and EVELYN CROCAN. 
Parti. 4d.; Cloth, 6d. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


Part II. 4d.; Cloth, 6d. This 
volume contains scenes from “ Alice 


in Wonderland.” 
THE YOUNG STANDARD 


BEARER’S RECITER. 


Compiled by E. A. BULLEY. 
Cloth, 6d. 
ELSA AND THE TROLLS; and 
other plays for Little People. 


By HELEN SHIPTON. Illustrated by 
Heten Mixes. Cloth, 1s. Separately, 
6d. each. 


SHAMING OF THE TWO and 
BORROWED CLOTHES. Two 
School Plays. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 
Cloth, 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 





4d. ; Cloth, 


ad; 


Paper, 4d. 





THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 
WEEKLY 


which presents the true 


AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of custemers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 


Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bets. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, H®ME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 
THE 


CHARITY GRCANIGATION REVIEW. 
November, 1911. Price 6d. 
A QUESTION OF METHOD. 


BosanQuet. 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
VII. LEEDS. By Leste V. Saarer. 
SHOULD SMALL H®LBERS BE TENANTS OR 
FREEH@LDERS? By Henry W. Wotrr. 
es see EDUCATION AND ENDOW- 


Longmans, Green & Co., London, 








Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 











By Beryvarp 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tracxrnar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cernhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mali East, S.W. 





THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


—~—_. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements, 


Ovrstpe Pace (when available) 14 Gurveas, 
ebeepseebadenrtonnnansosanseedseqenanns 3 
-Page (Column) = 33 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) .., 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column 
ri lumn (two-thirds width of 
ComPanizs, 
Outside Page 
Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad col 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additions we 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisementsaccording to space, 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Half- 
early. terly, 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
P v 
£1 86...0143... 073 


of the United King 
om iat ns 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c. £1 12 6... 0163... 0386 


Subscriptions only received by Gornoy 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barture AnD Compayy, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxecktey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Evrror, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


1 WELLINGTON Street, Srranp, Lonpox, 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Reguiar Use, 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Go.’s List 


ry JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Captain 
Margaret,” “ Martin Hyde,” ete. Cloth 6s. 


JIM DAVIS. 


«A book of adventure which provokes comparison with ‘ Treasure Island,” 
and sustains that trial not iil.” —< thenzum. it 

"« 4 book that would have delighted Stevenson. —Punch. ' 

«Told with all Mr. Masefield’s clear, restrained power, which makes every 
incident and almost every character seem real.”—The Times. y 

“Jt should not be missed with any readers who like fiction with a high 


standard.”’- Daily Telegraph, 
~ CANON HORSLEY'S REMINISCENCES 
I REMEMBER: 


Memories of a “ Sky Pitot” in the Prison and the Slums. 
By JOHN WILLIAM HORSLEY, Hon. Canon of Southwark. 
Cloth, net, 7s. 6d. 


“ An exceptional biography.”— Morning Post. : : 
“ Not only interesting, but stimulating and suggestive.”—Daily Telegraph. 











FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. Put them on your library list 
new to ensure getting them as soon as published. 


WILLIAM DALRYMPLE MAC- 
LAGAN, Bishop of Lichfield, afterwards 
Archbishop of York. By F. D. HOW. With Photo- 
gravure and other Illustrations. Cloth, lés. net. 


MRS. FULLER MAITLAND’S NEW BOOK. 


BY LAND AND BY WATER. 
By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “ Day- Book of 
Bethia Hardacre,” joint author of “The Etchingham Letters.” 
Cloth boards, 6s. 


ABISHOP AMONGST BANANAS: 
or, Work and Experiences in a Unique Diocese. By 
the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
British Honduras and Central America, now Bishop of North- 
ern and Central Europe. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs taken on the spot. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Uniform with “The Animal Why Book,’ now In 
its Third Edition. 


PADS, PAWS, AND CLAWS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. Pictures by Epwin 
Nosiz, R.B.A. 11} by 83, paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


An original book on a new plan; the coloured illustrations in chrome litho- 
graphy are mounted on brown paper 


Just Out. 








THE SLOWCOACH. 
By E. V. LUCAS. LIustrated in colours by M. V. Wuezt- 
novse. Cloth, 6s. 


All should read the caravan experiences through some of the counties of 
England in Mr. Lucas's fascinating volume. 
“ A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all our heart.”’ 
—Spectator. 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 
Illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. With 
Preface by MAJOR RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net. 


“The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ we have seen this many 
a year.”—Morning Post. 

“Pleasantly written, iJuminating, and entertaining. Beautifully illustrated 
in colour by the author.”—Pall Mail Gazette, 


The New Volume in Darton’s Fine Art Series. 


CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN, 
By G. I. WHITHAM, Author of “Basil, the Page.” Tllus- 
trated by A. G. Watxer, Sculptor. Printed on superfine 
paper. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Stories of young Princes and Princesses of England, Scotland, and Wales 
= J a picturesque way, with details that are sure to interest and appeal to 


STORY LIVES OF OUR GREAT 
ARTISTS. By FRANCIS J. ROWBOTHAM, Author of 
“Story Lives of Great Musicians,” etc. With Illustrations 
from pictures by the Artists. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 











MARVELS OF MAN’S MAKING. 


By JOHN LEA. With numerous Illustrations. Pictorial 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


An account of great engineering feats. 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. 
By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


e A popular account of flying machines from the earliest days to the present 
ime, 


DANGER SIGNALS. 
By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the 
history of building some of the most famous lighthouses. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 


3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 

















PRESENTATION 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF IRISH LIFE 


By Grores A. Birminenam. Author of “Spanish Gold,” etc. 
With Illustrations of Irish Life and Character by Henry W. Kerr, 
R.S.A. Ex. Crown 8vo, 288 pages. Buckram, 5s. net; Velvet 
Persian, 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Birmingham’s latest work deals with 
the humorous side of Irish character, and will be found an incom- 
parable storehouse of Irish anecdote and wit and humour. Mr. 
Henry W. Kerr’s Dlustrations in Colour include much of this 
eminent artist’s finest work. 


HUNTING SONGS AND VERSES 


By G. J. Wuyre-Metvitix. Author of “Kate Coventry,” etc. 

Handsome presentation edition, with 16 Ilustrations in Colour by 

G. D. Gites, and with Decorations. Ex. Crown 8vo, 160 pages. 
Buckram, Ss. net; Velvet Persian, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCOTT ORIGINALS 


Being an account of notables and worthies, the originals of cha- 

racters in the Waverley Novels. By W. 8. Crocxerr. Containing 

forty-five Illustrations in collotype. Extra Crown §8vo, 
360 pages. Buckram, 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


MANSIE WAUCH 


Life in a Scottish Village a hundred years ago. By D. M. Morr. 

New edition, with Sixteen Illustrations in colour of Old Scottish 

Life, by Cuartes Martin Harpe, R.S.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 
360 pages. Buckram, Ss, net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


MASTER PAINTERS: 


Pages from the Romance of Art. 
Being an account of the lives and the works of Famous 
Painters of the World. By Srewarr Dick, Author of “ Arts and 
Crafts of Old Japan,” ete. With Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 270 pages. Buckram, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, Ss. net. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF NIETZSCHE 


In 18 volumes. Edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
17 Volumes now ready. New volumes. 

2. Early Greek Philosophy and other Essays. 2s. 6d. net. 
7. Human, All-to-Human. Vol. Il. 5s. net. 
8. Essays on Wagner: We Philologists,etc. 3a. Gd. net. 
9%. The Dawn of Day. 5s. net. 
16. The Twilight of Idols, The Antichrist, etc. Ss. net. 
17. Ecce Homo and Poems. 6s. net. 


QUEENS OF BEAUTY AND ROMANCE 


A Series of Monographs of the lives of beautiful and famous 

Women. Each volume is written by a recognized authority, and 

is fully illustrated, with 4 Illustrations in Colour, and 16 in 

gravure-tint. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Velvet Calf, Ss, net. 
1. The Story of Nell Gwyn. By Ceci Cursrrrroy. 


2. The Story of Lady Hamiiton, By E. Hattam Moonnovss, 
3, The Story of Marie Antoinette. By Francis Bickiey. 


THE CITIES SERIES 


A brilliant series of Drawings by eminent artists. In decorative 
wrapper, 1s. net. Bound in Japon Vellum Boards. 8% by 5 
inches. 2s. 6d. net. 

1 A Little Book of centee Syentp Gee Drawings in Photogravure by 
OsEPu PENNELL. 

2. The Great New York. Twenty-four Drawings in Photogravure by 
Joseru PENNELL. 

3. Tho City of the West. Twenty-four Drawings in Photogravure by 
Jessizn M, Kine. 

4. The Grey City of the So Twenty-four Drawings by Jessie M. 
6 


Ing. 
Manners and Customs of Ye Engtyshoe. Forty-nine Drawings 
by Ricnarp Doy Le. 


THE FOULIS BOOKS 


A finely produced series of Small Books, sumptuously Decorated 
and Illustrated. Quarter Buckram, 28, Gd. net. Finest Velvet 
Persian, 3s. Gd. net. New Issues. 

5. The Gift of Love. With Eight Illustrations in Colour by Louis Bacurr. 
6. Sappho, Qucen of Song. With Sight Lilustrations in Colour and 
Decorations by E. A. R. CoLLines, 

7. Aucassin and Nicolette. Eight [lus. in Colour by Mansonie Nasu. 
g- A Book of Old-Worid Gardens. Light llus, by Bearaice Parsons, 


DR JOHN BROWN SERIES 


F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net; Leather, 3s, 6d. net. 

. A Little Book of Children. By Dr. Joux Brown. With 8 lus. in 
colour and 25 others by H. C, Parstos Maceoun, R.S.W. 
Mystifications. By CLewentina Srintine Grauam. ‘Edited by Dr Joun 

Browx. Tilus. by Sir Hexry Rarsven and others. 
A Little Book of Dogs. By Dr Joun Brown. With 8 Dus. in colour 
and 15 others by C. Moore Park. 


THE GOLD THREAD 


By DrNorman Mactexop. 8 Illus. incolour by H. C.Preston Mac- 
aoun, R.S.W. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Leather, 3s. 6d. net, 


SONGS OF LIFE AND ROMANCE. 


A new presentation series illustrated in colour by eminent artists, 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
1. Songs of Lady Nairne. With 8 illustrations in colour by G. Oomvr 
Rep, R.S.A., and Eminent Scottish Artists. 
2. Poems of Robert Fergusson. With 8 Illus. by Mowro 8. Orr. 
3. Songs of the Ettrick Shepherd. With 8 Illus. by Jessiz M. Krvo, 


LONDON: T. N. FOULIS, 91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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NEW 6s. FICTION 


Crown &vo. 





A SEASONABLE NOVEL. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
LOVE IN MANITOBA. E. A. WHARTON GILL. A 
striking picture of Life in the Swedish Settlements of Western 
Canada. 
THE STRANGEST NOVEL EVER PUBLISHED. 
MOTLEY AND TINSEL. 

WHY ? JOHN K. PROTHERO. WHY ? 
Because the names of the characters are the names of notable 
living persons: BERNARD SHAW, HILAIRE 
BELLOC, CECIL CHESTERTON, BARRY 
PAIN, PETT RIDGE, GEO. R. SIMS, 
EDGAR JEPSON, and many others. 








“ The novel, considered purely asastory, is an entertaining piece of work,and ], 


will be read with interest.’’—Scotsman, 
** A thrilling piece of werk.’’—Morning Leader. 
“An exciting and well-told tale . .. of stage life by one who obviously 
knows something of its conditions."-—Morning Post. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOB'S.” 
THE BOSBURY PEOPLE. A&:THUR RANSOM. A 
Comedy of English Country Life in which a stream of serious 
criticism of rural conditions is apparent beneath the lighter 
vein of humour. 








A DELIGHTFUL LITERARY NOVELTY. 

IN A GERMAN PENSION. KATHERINE MANS- 
FIELD. In astyle thatis almost French in its clearness, and 
with a descriptive power that is reminiscent of Turgenieff 
Miss Mansfield enables us to realize the heart, mind, and soul 
of the Bavarian people. 


ORIGINAL AND UNCONVENTIONAL. 

THE WOMAN WITHOUT SIN. PHARALL SMITH. 
Containing, as it does, those elements of bigness so rare in 
these days, this novel is a refreshing change to the ordinary 
run of fiction. With a pen which is as powerful as it is 
restrained, the writer attacks convention and upholds his own 
ideas of freedom. 


London: STEPHEN SWIFT & Co., Ltd., 10 John Street, Adelphi. 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 
Edited by ANNIE BESANT. 
The number for November will contain :— 
THE MASTERS AND THE WAY TO THEM. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF THE@SOPHY. C. W. LEADBEATER. 
A PLEA FOR MYSTICISM. M. Potiarp. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER (Two Interpretations) K. Browne, M.A., 


and E. Severs. 
RENTS IN THE VEIL OF TIME. 
FORM AND THE FORMLESS. W. Wreerren. 
The monthly notes “On the Watch Tower” are written by the 
Editor. 
Price 1s. (post free 1s. 3d.) Subscription 123. per annum post free. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 
The volume is made up of 6 lectures, 5 of which, including “ The 


By ANNIE BESANT. 
Coming of a World Teacher,” were delivered in Queen’s Hall, 
London, and listened to with profound interest by vast audiences. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, post free. 
These publications may be obtained from 
Ths Theosophical Publishing Society,'161 New Bond Street, W. 











Anniz Besant. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


| OOK BARGAINS. — Philochristus, 1878, rare, 42s. ; 
, Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1836, £2 12s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 4 






thick vois., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 1851, 12s. 6d. ; 
Stirl.ne’s Secret Hegel, 2 vols., 25s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d. ; 
Victoria History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Life and Letters of Charles 
Tarwin, 3 vols., 12s. 6d. ; Expositor, 32 vols., £3 10s. ; Baring Gould's English 
Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s. €d. ; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; Children’s Ency- 
clopaedia, 8 vols., 45s. net ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 20s.; Flint’s 
Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols. 25s.; Grote’s Plato, 


3 vols.288. 6d.—BAKER’S GREAT BUOKSHOP, John Brigit St., Birmingham, 


————$$$____ 


OTTO SCHULZE & COMPANY. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE most 
NOBLE AND MOST ANCIENT ORDER 
OF THE THISTLE. 





A Historical Sketch of the Order by Sir JAMES BALFOUR 
PAUL, LL.D., Lord Lyon King of Arms, and a Descriptivya 
Sketch of their Chapel by JOHN WARRACK, Esq. With 10 
Illustrations, a Hand-Coloured Plate, and a Plan. 4to, half 
levant morocco, £1 11s. 6d. net. One hundred copies printed, 
only a few of which remain. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
SCOTLAND. 


56 Plates in Photogravure of the Chief Pictures, With a 
Descriptive and Historical Account of the Collection by 
JAMES L. CAW, Director of the National Galleries of Scot. 
land. With 56 Photogravure Plates. Demy 4to, £2 2s, net, 





THE CATHEDRALS AND 
OTHER CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


With an Introduction by JOHN WARRACK. With 10 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, wrapper, 2s. 6d. net; in ornamental 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 





20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SS ————— | 





“WORKS BY 
PROFESSOR BERGSON. 


Laughter. An Essay on the Meaning of 
the Comic. By HENRI BERGSON. Authorized 
Translation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, L. é L 
(Paris), M.A.; and FRED ROTHWELL, B.A, Extra 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Datty TeLcearapx :— A very valuable contribution to a subject eternally 
new, although it has been discussed times without number.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Creative Evolution. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, PhD. 
Second Impression. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Tur Westminster Gazette :— This book has all the charm of style and 
manner, all the wide knowledge on the scientific as well as on the philosophical 
side, which makes M. Bergson’s books a delight to the reader. It has also s 
poetical and imaginative background which no formal criticism can do justice 
to, and which eludes us when we begin to criticise. For all these reasons this 
book is a remarkable achievement, and Dr. Mitchell, the translator, has done 
it full justice.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Messrs. 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 








** A delightful piece of homely 
TOM and innocent humour.” 
A NEW BART MORNING LEADER. 
NOVEL 


BROWN 


Price Six Shillings. 


By WILFRED BEET. 





Wilfred Mark Webb, 42 Bloomsbury Sq., W.C. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Volumes XV. and XVI. Just Published. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 
HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Ilustrations, 
and Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Limited to 500 copies. In 20 vols. Svo, 10s. 6d. net per 
volume. Orders will only be taken for complete sets. 

ad Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 
XV. THE PARIS AND IRISH SKETCH BOOKS, 

XVI CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Horizons and Landmarks. Poems by 
SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of “ Poems of the 
Unknown Way.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





Musical Composition. a Short Trea- 


tise for Students. 
STANFORD. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


[The Musicien’s Library. 





Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. Vith Frontispiece. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Statesmen of the Old South; 


or, From Radicalism to Conservative Revolt. 
By WILLIAM E. DODD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





Practical 
Extra Crown 


Life, Love and Light. 
Morality for Men and Women. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





A First Book of Jurisprudence 
for Students of Common Law. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, 
D.C.L., ete. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Principles of Economics. By F. w. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economies in Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Monopoly and Competition. 4 stuay 
in English Industrial Organization. By HERMANN LEVY, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 8vo. 10s. net. 





The Centaur. ry aLcernon BLACKWOOD, 
Author of “ Jimbo,” ete. 63. 


*,* This story embodies an urgent protest agaiust the hurry and unrest of 
our feverish modern life to-day, and at the same time a passionate plea fora 
sunpler existence lived closer to Nature. 


The Baron’s Heir. A Sixteenth-Century 
Romance for Young People. By ALICE 
WILSON FOX, Author of “Hearts and Coronets,” ete. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


John Temple: Merchant Ad- 


venturer, Convict and Conquistador. By 
RALPH DURAND. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL. 
6s. 


Ethan Frome. 4 Now England Love Story. By 
EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House of Mirth,” ete. 
Crorn 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Trgs : “ ‘Ethan Frome’ is beautiful with pure and lovely bits of description, 
delicate with fine shades, and (to mention one thing alone of many) charged 
fre m cover to cover with the magic of snow... ‘im intensity and grip, in 
reality and beauty, in simple art of handling, the story can bear comparison 
With the finest short stories we have.” 


By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS} 





WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from The Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and edited by 
E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. lis. net. Also Edition 
de Luxe limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 











Frederic Harrison’s Autobio- 
graphic Memoirs. with Portraits. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. with Portrait svo 


15s. net. 


The Soul of the Far East. psy 


PERCIVAL LOWELL, Author of “The Evolution of 
Worlds,” etc. New Edition. Lilustrated. Crown 8vo 
7s. net. 





Islands of Enchantment. mMany- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 
and recorded by Fiorence Coombe. Witb 
100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Two Years Before the Mast. 
A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. By 
RICHARD H. DANA, Jun. With an Introduction by Sir 
WILFRED GRENFELL, and Illustrations in Colour by 
CHARLES PEARS. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 


Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo. 





6s. net. 





Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives. py 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
and Palwontology in the University of Oxford. Llustrated. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


The Mind of Primitive Man. 
By FRANZ RBOAS, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





Conduct and its Disorders Bio- 


logically Considered. py cures 
ARTHUR MERCIER, M.D, FRCP. F.BCS. 8voa. 
10s, net. 


The Conquest of Nerves. 
COURTNEY, M.D. Globe 8vo. 5s. 64. net. 


By J. W. 





The Five Great Philosophies of 
Life. by WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Everyman’s Religion. ,y 


HODGES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE 








District Nursing. py Mare, Jacgvues. 
With an Introduction by JOHN H. PRYOR, MD, Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


*.*- Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET by Miss 
BEATRICE BARSTOW. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This work has attracted widespread attention in France, and exhibits many 
of the dominant tendencies of the democracy of the present day to discourage 
the highest talent in all the principal walks of life, and to encourage 
mediocrity and incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and 
uational character, 

Though primarily applied to France, the principles, set forth with such 
admirable literary skill by M. Emile Faguet, apply to England and other 
civilized countries, and it is well that they should be laid to heart by all who 
take an interest in the welfare of Great Britain. 


CHILDREN AND THE LAW 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


This is a survey of the law relating to children, and particularly to the 
children of the poor. This branch of law has of recent years become so 
voluminous and complex, and the number of persons interested in its adminis- 
tration has so greatly increased, that some such work has become a necessity. 
It is designed to answer those legal circumstances which are constantly pre- 
sented to teachers, school managers, members of local education authorities 
and care committees, and all those engaged in philanthropic work among 
children and their parents. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 
Fifth year of issue, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


RIFLE, ROD, AND SPEAR IN THE 
EAST 


Being Sporting Reminiscences in India, Persia, and Elsewhere. 
By Sir EDWARD DURAND, Bart., C.B, With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET JACOB. 


FLEMINGTON. 6s. 
By the author of “The Sheepstealers,” “The Interloper,” etc. 
An exciting story of the ’45. Flemington is an unusual type of 
hero whose experiences among the Jacobites make fresh 
reading even in this crowded department of romance. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE >: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 1870, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Tvanslations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 68, 1881, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.(. 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. 





OOK BARGAINS.—New Catalogue, November, Ready, 
containing a great variety of Books, new as published, but at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, _— Prizes, &c. Post 
a &. 2. —HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall 
street, E.C, 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. 
Specimens sent free, 


Marvellous value 
Henry G. Ward, 43, Gt. Portland Street, London, W 





Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s New List 





“This edition of Morris is going to be 
the ever-growing number of his admirers one which 
ardently desire to possess.”’-THE SCOTSMAN, most 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


(Vols. I.-XII. nowready. Vols. IX.-XII. being publi 

This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which page A 
be sold. Orders are only received for the set of twenty-fo 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set. but 
this amount may be paid in six instalments of TWO GUINEAS 
each, as the voliines are published. 

The third instalment of four volumes is as follows: 

Vol. IX. LOVE IS ENOUGH. POEMS BY THE way 
Vol. X. THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES. BEOWULF 
Vol. XI, THE ASNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Vol. XII. sigurp 
THE VOLSUNG. 








“Mr. Bernard Holland’s admirable biography,” 
J LACKWOoD's AGAZINE, 
The Life of the Eighth Duke of Devon. 
shire. By BERNARD HOLLAND,C.B. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. [ Postage "d 
“Mr. Bern urd Holl ind's book is extremely interesting, not only because the 
oe — — it pee lee ry a because it is extremely we 
written. e tells us exactly what we wan bat i " 
tinguished fashion.” —Duily Telegraph. ae ~ 
A Second Impression is now Ready. 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, 
By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 4 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Postage 6d, 


‘Mr. Trevelyan’s readers will only have one quarrel with this volume; that 
it is the last. ‘The Garibaldi epic is finished. The whole wonderful story has 
now been told. . . . The complete series is the most distinguished piece of 
ey literature of the kind that has been produced in contemporary 

=ngland.’’—Nation, 


English Songs of Italian Freedom. 
Chosen and Arranged with an Introduction by G. MACAU- 
LAY TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Postage 44. 

Mr. Trevelyan has written a special historical and literary Intro- 
duction to the Poems, which are by many of our most distinguished 
poets, and elucidatory notes have been added where necessary in 
order that the meaning of the Poems may be made intelligible to 
the general reader. 








The Village Labourer, 1760-18382. A 
Study in the Government of England befors 
the Reform Bill. By J.L. HAMMOND and BARBARA 
HAMMOND. 8vo. Qs. net. [ Postage 5d. 


**T have read the book with an overmastering sense of dramatic force grevter 
than any which a novel hasever given me. This is partly due to the skill by 


which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have found in dull official papers, written iy 
commonplace men, phases and incidents which light human motive and hum ia 
feeling. It is due even more largely to the sheer intellectual interest of the 


problem which the writers present.”—Mr. Graham Wallas in the Nation, 


Sociology applied to Practical Politics. 
By J. BEATTIE CROZIER, Author of “ Civilization and 
Progress,” &c. 8vo. 9s. net. [ Postage 5d, 

“A fascinating and arresting combination of hard thinking with lucid and 
forcible expression.'’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Life of the Marquise de la Rochejaquelein, 
the Heroine of La Vendée. By the Hon. Mrs. 
MAXWELL SCOTT (of Abbotsford). With Map and 8 
Illustrations. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Postage 5d. 


Pins and Pineushions. by E. D. LONGMAN and 
S. LOCH. With 43 Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Postage 6d. 


** An amusing and interesting miscellany.’’—Daily Mail, 
“The book is a storehouse of quaint things, and the authors seem to have 
gathered from the ends of the earth all that can be said on their subject.” 


Observer. 
Archbishops’ Committee on Church 
Finance. Report with Notes and Appendices. vo. 
Paper covers, 1s. net. [ Postage 2d. 
Facts and Figures on Church Finance: 
a Supplementary Volume to the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church Finance. From the material collected 
by the Committee in the course of their Inquiry and in the 
preparation of their Report. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Postage 44. 
The Story of the Zulus. 
By J. Y. GIBSON, for some years a Magistrate in Zululand. 


New Edition, Revised and Extended. With 8 Illustrations. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Postage 5d. 


The Casket Song's, and other Poems. 


By EDMUND BEALE SARGANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[ Postage 4d. 























NEW NOVEL BY CANON SHEEHAN. 


The Queen’s Fillet. By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. 
SHEEHAN, Author of “Luke Delmege,” &c. Crown 5v0. 
6s. [ Postage 5d. 


“Canon Sheehan’s new romance of the French Revolution promises to be 
ene of the most successful, as it is certainly one of the ablest, of his var.o1 
books.’’—The Bookman, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.'s New Books" 





“ Fascinating in the Extreme” 


A DUKE AND 


HIS FRIENDS 


The Life and Letters of the Second Duke of Richmond, by the EARL OF MARCH 
With 34 Illustrations, including 2 photogravure Frontispieces. In 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 
The history of the second Duke of Richmond, who was a grandson of Charles the Second, and his Breton 


beauty, Lou 


ise de Keroualle, afterwards the Duchess of Portsmouth, is now told in the Duke's correspondence, 


under the editorship of his descendant, the Earl of March, who has brought to light many letters of exceptional 


yalue and interest. 
hunting traditions of Goodwood. 
portraits in possession of the present Duke 


As a soldier the Duke was present at two great campaigns, while, at home, he maintained the 
The numerous attractive illustrations have been reproduced from the family 








“4 most charming and delightful vok of remini ai 


By CANON TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
His Majesty King George V. 

With a photegravure Portrait. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s.net 

“A very readable book. He has had a varied life, and his con- 
nection with the Court has been long and intimate. His narrative 
will take a high place among the many biographical works of the 
present year.” Westminster Gasette 

“There is scarcely a page that is not enlivened by some gay and 
humorous story.” Daily News 





TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOKS 
THE FLOWER FIELDS OF 


ALPINE SWITZERLAND 
By G. FLEMWELL 
Author of “ Alpine Flowers and Gardens” 


With 32 mounted Coloured Plates from Paintings Specially 
Executed by the author for the Present Work 


In one handsome vol., feap. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net 





SHELLEY’S NATURE POEMS 


In one handsome vol., feap. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net 
With 16 mounted Coloured Plates reproduced from Water-colour 
Drawings 


By WILLIAM HYDE 





PENELOPE RICH 


and her Circle 
By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with Photogravure and 
24 other Illustrations 


This great lady was the contemporary of that “Bess” already 
made so famous in Mrs. Rawson’s pages. But Penelope Rich is 
of a very different type. As the adored of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
sister of the ill-starred Earl of Essex, the woman whose love for 
Mountjoy, the conqueror of Tyrone, proved her undoing, this 
brilliant, beautiful, short-lived woman passes like a dazzling comet 
across the last years of her epoch. On the setting forth of her 
sensational life, so closely bound-up with the great folk of her day, 
the author has bestowed all possible sympathy and enthusiasm 





THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


The Marvels of Nature and Man as They Exist To-day 
Which contains about 
1000 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS REPRODUCED 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND 28 COLOURED PLATES 
The work comprises an absolutely original and almost priceless 
collection of Photographs of the Marvels of the World. All the 


World’s most wonderful sights as seen by the most eminent 
travellers, many of whom have supplied the descriptive text 


PRINTED THROUGHOUT ON ART PAPER 


In two handsome vols., demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top 
12s. 6d. net per vol., and in various leather bindings 
[Nov. 30 





THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS IN DEMAND 
“A Masterpiece” 


2nd Large Edition sold out immediately on publication 


“A book that lingers in the 
memory.” Punch 

“Those who admired ‘ Sir Richard 
Calmady’ will find ‘ Adrian Savage’ 
a work of equal power, but of deeper 
fascination.” Truth 


Adrian 


By LUCAS MALET 


8rd Large Edition now ready 
“The characterisation is as good 
Savage as anything Mrs. Harrison has ever 
done. The study of Joanna must 
be ranked with her best work.” 
Westminster Gazette 





CHRISTOPHER 
By RICHARD PRYCE 


The Daily Mail says :—“Mr. Richard Pryce is an artist who 
deserves a wider fame. His new novel in point of style, charac- 
terization, humour, and unforced pathos is simply masterly. For 
Trimmer alone we owe Mr. Pryce much thanks. Christopher's 
infancy, closely analysed, is a great study of awakening child- 
hood, as fine as M. Romain Rolland’s awakening of John 
Christopher, but no copy of that revelation. The book is shrewd, 
wise, and penetrating, full of life and movement. Its realization 
of London sights, sounds, and emotions is unique. Best of all, 
there is no mawkish estheticism, for Christopher wasa man. His 
tragedy is finely wrought and finely compensated.” 








A Great Novel by “A Master-Hand.” 





THE GREEN CURTAIN 
By M. E. BRADDON 


“<The Green Curtain’ is as full of interest and as entrancing, 
considered simply as a tale, as though it were not full of the 
wisdom of experience, the craft of a master-hand, and the special 
knowledge which flows forth so easily and so spontaneously as to 
be apparent only to those who also know. The hopeless love of 
Godwin for Lady Beaumont is a veritable idyll.” The World 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 





New 6s. Novels. 
With 3 Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 


The Case of 
Richard Meynell. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” &c. 

BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR.—‘‘To say that there is not a dull 
page in the whole book is morals to pay a well-deserved tribute 
to Mrs. Ward’s skilful craftsmanship and literary charm.” 
YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.—“‘ This noble book. . . it has many attrac- 
tions—a plot of quite unusual interest with many dramatic and 
—_ sorpes. and a love story which touches on the warmest 
sympathies.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ An excellent story, the best in point of variety and 
steadily increasing interest that Mrs. Ward has ever done.” 


In a Musical Setting. 


The Lost Iphigenia. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “ Rose of 
the World,” &c. 


YORKSHIRE DAILY POST.—‘ Music lovers may be specially in- 
terested in Agnes and Egerton Castle’s‘The Lost Iphigenia’...a 
story dramatically and incisively told, which will rank among the 
best the authors have yet given us.” 

SCOTSMAN.—‘“‘It is a powerful story, strong alike in plot and 
characterisation: the study of Dr. Lothnar bein peqnass the best 
thing these very able writers have given to the public.” 


Penny Monypenny. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, Authors of “Tales that 


are Told,” “ Crossriggs,” &c. 
COUNTRY LIFE.—‘‘That strange sober realization of the pity of 
things which is one of the truths of existence, and which the Misses 
Findlater get into their pictures of life as do no other writers, is here 


again. 


Leaves of the Tree. 
STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY. By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
Author of “The Upton Letters,” “From a College Window,” 
&c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH :—‘“‘ This may be accounted among the most 
valuable of all Mr. Benson's books.’ 


Hannah More: a Biographica! Study. 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, Author of “ What America 
is Doing,” &c. With 9 Portraits (1 in Photogravure). Demy 
8vo, 14s. net. 
THE GENTLEWOMAN :—‘‘ Miss Meakin’s altogether delightful 
book. ... Hannah More was indeed a good woman, always a wise 
and witty one.” 


When Life was New. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Nature’s Moods 
and Tenses.” Large t: Svo, 6s. net. 
GLASGOW HERALD :—‘‘Memories of schoolboy pranks, of earl 
experiments in taxidermy, of poacher friends, of adventures wit 
winged, furry, and sealy creatures.” 


The Great Duke. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author cf “ Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” &c. In 2 Vols., with Portraits and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

THE WORLD.—“‘A stirring word-picture of Wellington and his deeds 
that should find a wide circle of readers.” 


What May We Read ? 
By Pror. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
°8 Critical Studies in contemporary literature. 


Copts and Moslems under British 


Control. 
By KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
EVENING TIMES.—‘‘ Those who are interested in the Copts and their 
grievances will find this little work useful in helping them to under- 
Stand the question.” 


The Creed of Half Japan: 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 
By the late ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A., Lecturer in the 
Imperial University, Tokyo. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 









































Children at Play and other Sketches. 
By MISS BRADLEY. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
*,* Sketches of child life in various European citles. 





John Bright's Cen tenary. 
A LIFE OF “ THE GREAT ENGLISH TRIBUNE’ 


John Bright : A Monograph 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of “The Life of Lord 
Russell of Killowen,” &c. With a Preface by the Right H. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. With Portraite tod 9 
simile Letters. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. - 
SCOTSMAN.—‘“‘ New and interesting . . . th 
stands out clearly against the back round of those Ades eerie 
advocated with all the vigour of his intellect and superb ae 
“GLASGOW HERALD.—‘“‘ The author nN 
f — was personally aquainted with 
Bright, and th ti 
: ps. one conversations which took place between them were 


Words on Topics of To-day, 
Selected Speeches. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, P.C., K.C. With a 
portrait, price 7s. 6d. net. Includes speeches on: 
Fair Trade, 1882. Tariff Reform, 1906. 
Home Rule, 1885, 1893. Irish Finance, 1897, 
The Church in Wales, 1892, 1895. 
Franchise and Registration, 1894. 
True and False Socialism, 1889. 


TIMES.—‘*‘ Many of them are excellent reading, the 
attention. This bb particularly true of the forensic pA B 
must strike every reader as well worthy of study by all who would 
attain to ouipanee ¥ eS aE the political speeches are even 
more conspicuous by e manliness of tone an i 
have marked Sir Edward Clarke’s career.” se nt Pe 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—**Sir Edward Clarke quickly established his 
name as a s ker, whether on the platform, in the courts, or in 
Parliament. hat he says on oratory has, therefore, its own interest, 
and what he says of the present speeches has a personal interest.” 


The Troubled Pool and 
Other Poems. 


By J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX, Author of “Poems,” “The 
Gates of Sleep and other Poems.” With Illustrations by 
LIONEL LINDSAY. Just Published. Demy 4to. 
The Edition will be limited to 130 copies, of which 115 only will 
be for sale, each copy being numbered. 
15 copies printed on Japanese Vellum. Price £2 2s. net each. 
100 copies printed on Hand-made Paper. Price £1 Lis, 6d, 
net each. 
(The 15 copies on Japanese Vellum have all been sold.) 














Nigeria: Its Peoples and its Problems. 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo,” 
&c. With 32 pages of illustrations and 2 Maps. Small royal 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


6 ”? 

Sylhet” Thackeray. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I.C.S., Author of “Chota 
Nagpore.” With Portraits. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*.* A biography of William Makepeace Thackeray, the grandfather 
of the Novelist. 


The Old Order Changeth. 


The Passing of Power from the House of Lords. 
By FRANK DILNOT. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Annals of the Irish Harpers ; 
Compiled from the Bunting Manuscripts. 
By CHARLOTTE MILLIGAN FOX. With 5 Portraits. 
Small Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Brazen Lyre. 
By E. V. KNOX. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* Mr. Knox’s light and humorous verse is best known over the 
signature EVOE, familiar to readers of ‘* Punch.” 














Price 6s. net each. 


Now Complete. In 26 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt Top. y me 
The Centenary Biographical Edition 
of the Works of 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his daughter, Lady Ritchie. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ The lengthy introductions by Lacy 
Ritchie contain a wealth of interesting gossip. They contain almost 
every particle of information that is cf importance in relation tothe 


writ . 
ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—‘‘The most notable edition of 
Thackeray's works yet published.” 
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